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face is virtually indestructible. Stain- 
ing, chipping, cracking, and scratch- 
ing are practically impossible. No 
warping, no veneer layers, no metal 
or wood edges. 
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scored A+ in reflectance tests con- 


ducted by the University of Wiscon- 
sin showing ideul reflect value 
of 40-50%. 
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no problem. Marks and stains are 
readily removed by wiping with 
a damp cloth. A FIBERESIN Plastic 
Top NEVER needs refinishing. 
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FIBERESIN DESK TOPS | 


FIBERESIN Plastic Tops provide a durable, smooth, ripple-free 
surface of proper light reflectivity for ideal student use. The 
uniformly hard surface eliminates once and for all the 
damage caused by ‘‘doodling™ and “trenching”, so com- 
mon with natural wood. The hard, dense edges need no 
extra applied protection. They defy abuse and have 

no “‘layers’’ to separate or cause slivers. 


+FIBERESIN 


ing a melamine. resin plastic surface on an ex- 
tremely dense core of wood fiber and phenolic 


— a laminated board hav- 


resin. This combination of materials is welded 
together in hydraulic hot plate presses at 
high temperatures and pressures. The dec- 
orative wood grain patterns and color is 

an infégral.part-of the surface. 


Movable Desk as well as on ''The 
Classic’ ond other seating -and 
table equipment. 






PEABOLY NO. 660 


Movable Desk with 
“TOP QUALITY” and 
some unique ap- 
proaches to posture, 
pratical utility,and 
streamlined beauty. 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S 


MIES VAN DER ROHE, architect 

FRIEDMAN, ALSCHULER & SINCERE, 
associated architects 

WILLIAM GOODMAN, mechanical engineer 

HERBERT S. GREENWALD, general contractor 

ECONOMY PLUMBING & HEATING CO., 
plumbing contractor 

AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION, AMERICAN 

RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP., 
plumbing wholesaler 


FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


Facing Chicago’s north shoreline parkway 
and the lake beyond. two new groups 

of luxurious skyscraper apartments will 
soon be completed. Pictured at top left is 
900 ESPLANADE and below it 

is COMMONWEALTH PROMENADE. 





NEW GLAMOUR ON CHICAGO'S GOLD COAST 


e On the two largest unoccupied building sites on 
‘Gold Coast,” overlooking Lake Michigan, 
a $25-million, 6-building apartment enterprise is rap- 
idly nearing completion. These 
ers will be the tallest flat-slab reinforced concrete 
structures in the U.S. and possibly the world. 
fabricated skin 
high, will hold erystal walls of gray tinted, 
tarding plate glass. All of the 1238 apartments (6108 
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28 and 29 story tow- 


Pre- 


frames of aluminum, each a story 


heat re- 


SLOAM J Kivi VALVES 
FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS——— 
Another 


omy is the 


achievement in efficiency, 
SLOAN 


automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! 
Architects sper ify, 
and Master Plumbers recommend the 


fing. 


No dripping. 


better shower head for better bathing. 


endurance 
{ct-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD. which is 


rooms) will be summer and winter air-conditioned 
and equipped with individual room controls. All will 
feature maximum soundproofing for quiet privacy. All 
will be served by high speed, electronically teamed 
elevators and all corridors will be pressurized. Ina 
project of such fabulous designing ithe less than 
the best would suffice, all towers are to be 
equipped throughout with SLOAN Quiet Flush VALVES 


and SLOAN Act-O- Matic SHOWER HEADS. 
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FLOOR MAINTAINER 


Everyone is all fired-up over the Clarke-A-matic, the revolutionary 
new combination speed scrubber and vacuum. And no wonder. 
This two-speed, self-propelled floor maintainer automatically meters 
solution to its twin brushes, scrubs, rinses, picks up dirt and solu- 
tion, and dries — all in one easy operation. It gives clean, safe, 


sanitary floors ten to twenty times faster than ordinary mopping. 


The Clarke-A-matic is packed with revolutionary features. The 
entire operating mechanism is housed within the machine. Con- 
cealed cable reel keeps operating vision clear. The 18 gallon recov- 
ery capacity of vacuum tank and 20 gallon capacity of clean water 
tank mean fewer stops for emptying, increased coverage per hour, 
lower cleaning costs. Two Clarke-A-matic sizes, 26” and 30” brush 
spread. Electrically operated, also supplied propane or gasoline 
powered. The 26” model scrubs up to 24,420 sq. ft. per hour; 30” 
model, up to 28,200 sq. ft. per hour. For large floor area mainte- 


nance, the Clarke-A-matic is unmatched. 
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SANDING MACHINE CO. 





Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P. 0. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ontario 



















Other Job-fitted 
Clark Machines 
For Every Floor Need 


CLARKE VACUUM 
CLEANER-—Power- 
fu! suction picks “ 

up liquids, suds, ~~ ro 
dust, dirt. Six 
different models. 









CLARKE FLOOR MAIN- 
TAINER availoble in 7 
different sizes. There are 
attachments for all eight 
jobs—scrub, polish, steel 
wool, buff, grind, disc 
sand, shampoo, wax. 






[_] Please send me complete details of the new 
Clarke-A-matic 


[-] Clarke Floor Maintainer & Wet-Dry Vacuum 


Cleaner 
Name 
Address 
City State 
CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 


508 Clay Avenue ° Muskegon, Michigan 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 
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JOHN H. FISCHER analyzes the ad- 
\ ministrator’s role in achieving 1 demo- 
cratic climate for administrator-staft 


relationships (p. 44 Dr. Fischer has 
spent most of his professional life in 
Baltimore schools, where he rose from 
junior high school teacher in 1940 to 


superintendent in 1953. In 


AN 


John H. Fischer 1950-51. 


he was associate coordinator of the 


Cooperative Program in Educational Administration at 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
deci 


Court 


The 


sions on desegre gation has reached far 


impact of Supreme 
beyond schools in the Solid South. To 
understand the problems, one must deal 
with a complex of legal decisions, at- 
titudes, traditions and legislative ac- 
GLEN ROBINSON 


begins a series of articles tracing de- 


tion. On page 39, 


Glen Robinson 


velopments in integration during the 

last two years. Dr. Robinson is assistant to the president 
and instructor in school administration at George Pzabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., where he recently comple:ed his 
doctoral dissertation on the subject of desegregation. At 
Peabody, he also serves as a coordinator of the Kellogg 
sponsored project to improve the college's training pro- 
gram for school administrators. He is a native of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where he received his B.S. and M.A. degrees 


from the University of Tennessee 


HERBERT M. HAMLIN has written several books on the 


subject of citizen participation in the schools. His point of 


view on the new National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools appears on page 57. Dr. Hamlin has also been 


active in adult education work. He is former vice presi- 
dent of the N.E.A. Department of Adult Education, and a 
Adult 


Association for 


former president of the Illinois Education Associa 


tion and the American the Advancement 


Since 1938 he has been chairman of the 


of Agriculture 
division of agricultural education, college of education, 


University of Illinois 


Physically handicapped childrea in 


Galesburg, Ill, no longer attend a 
1 separated from 


segregatc school, 


ther elementary pupils. A new addi- 


Allen Park 


School provides special facilities for 


tion to th Elementary 





the handicapped, while allowing them 
to attend regular classes whenever pos- 


Arnold W. Salisbury mage 
ARNOLD W. SALISBURY, Crales- 


sible 
burg’s superintendent, describes the building and its plan- 


ning on page 62. Before going to Galesburg, Mr. Salisbury 



















had served as high school principal at several towns in 
Iowa. J. M. BARROW and J. P. GRAHAM of Atkins, Barrow 
and Associates, architects-engineers, Urbana, Ill, are co- 
authors with Mr. Salisbury. 


GEORGE H. BUSH is associate professor 
of education, specializing in custodial 
training, school surveys, and school 
building planning, at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Since his appointment in 1938, 
Mr. Bush has traveled extensively as 
He has 


served as custodial specialist for the 


a consultant in these fields. 





George H. Bush 


army corps of engineers in Washing- 

ton, D.C., analyst of surplus property of colleges and 
universities for the U.S. Office of 
building specialist with the U.S. Army of Occupation in 


Education, and school 


Germany. His article on the maintenance and operation of 
school stadiums appears on page 72 


What kind of training are graduate students in educationai 


administration looking for? From the maze of current 

trends ROBERT W. BRITTELL, a recent doctoral candidate 

himself, suggests some requirements for graduate schools 
59). Dr 


Columbia University in 1954 and is now assistant pro- 


to consider (p. Brittell received his Ed.D. from 
fessor of educational administration at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He began his career as a high school teacher in 
lowa and also served as superintendent there before joining 
the faculty at Teachers College, Columbia University, as a 
research assistant and TV coordinator. In 1954-55 he was 


assistant professor at the University of North Carolina. 


Consolidation brought a new school 
lunch program to pupils in the Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., area schools. R. Topp 
LLOYD, district superintendent, de- 
scribes the operation and benefits of 
the program on page 84. Mr. Lloyd 


has served as superintendent of the 





area joint schools in Shippensburg 


R. Todd Lloyd 


since their consolidation in 1951. Dur- 
ing 28 years in Pennsylvania schools, he has held super- 
visory and teaching positions in Girard, Wesleyville, EIl- 


wood City, and Zelienople, Pa. 


Once you've seen a squirrel, it's much easier and more 
interesting to read a story about one. DERWIN J. HUENINK, 
superintendent at Monroe, Wis., describes an experiment 
in reading preparation which involved squirrels, a motion 
picture, and an elementary class (p. 78). Mr. Huenink, 
who has held supervisory and administrative positions in 
Wisconsin schools since 1928, is well situated to pursue 


his favorite hobbies—trout fishing and hunting. 
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MANLEY FUND BUILDERS 


Let the Manley VistaPop Popcorn Machine 
and the REFRESHERETTE Snack Bar provide 


the necessary funds to buy: 





a 


init 


a 
« Fj 


HOW THIS WORKS FOR YOU 


At football, baseball and basketball games, dances . . . any 
place where crowds gather there’s always a desire to eat 
popcorn and hot dogs . . . to drink cold drinks. 

At such time, a Manley VISTAPOP and REFRESHER- 
ETTE on the spot to fulfill these desires will do a “land 
office” business. 

The profits you make from the sale of popcorn, hot dogs 
and soft drinks will supply the funds for many worthwhile 
needs, not provided for in the budget. 


Easy To Operate in Minimum Space 


ETTE only 14 squ 
MANY OTHER SCHOOLS LIKE YOURS HAVE BUILT EX- 
TRA FUNDS WITH MANLEY EQUIPMENT. Your school 
can benefit, too. FILL OUT THIS COUPON. We'll be 
glad to send you more information. 


MANLEY, INC., Dept. NS-856 

1920 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Missouri 

(1) Please send me additional information on the Manley 
VISTAPOP. 

[1] Please send me additional information on the Manley 
REFRESHERETTE. 

[] Please have a representative call on me to explain how 
these Manley Fund Builders will work in our school. | under- 
stand that | will be under absolutely no obligation. 


Name 





Title 


1920 Wyandotte St., School 
Kansas City 8, Mo 
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Suggestions for summertime reading . . . Meet some 


different people 


Look at those school 


reports 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


Summertime suggestions. This is 
perhaps a little late in the day for sug- 
gestions on summer reading for ad- 
ministrators, especially for those who 
take their vacations in July or August. 
A growing number, however, are de- 
ferring their holidays until autumn, 
after schools are well started and the 
new school year is rolling along. For 
them this month’s Clinic will, it is 
hoped, prove helpful. And then, too, 
whatever value the ideas expressed 
may have now they'll have next year. 

A distinction needs to be made, 
though, between a summer reading 
program and vacation reading. The 
best vacation is one that enables a 
person to get away from his work, 
that provides a change, that frees one 
from the everyday responsibilities of 
his position. For that part of a sum- 
mer, I would say that an administrator 
should feel under no obligation what- 
ever to catch up on his professional 
reading. If catching up is a change 
for him (perish the thought), well 
and good. But I myself wouldn't call 
it a happy holiday. 


Read for enjoyment. When I go 
on a vacation I don’t want to be under 
any compulsions related to my work. 
Otherwise it’s not really a vacation. I 
confess that I do a lot of reading even 
on vacations, but it is reading that I 
only want to do and not that I feel 
I ought to do! 

Summertime is not all vacation time, 
of course. Yet, as a general rule, a 
man’s time schedule is a bit more 
flexible, and in most situations there 
is some relaxation from the pressures 
of work that are normal to the school 
year. During this period, one does have 
a golden opportunity to get some 
solid reading done without feeling that 
he is stealing time from the budget 
of tasks waiting to be tackled 


Meet different people. One pro- 
ductive method to follow is to enroll 





for a summer term at a good univer- 
sity, where a wide choice of study is 
available and a stimulating staff is em- 
ployed. This is a good thing for any 
administrator to do every five or six 
years if for no other purpose than to 
read and to come into contact with 
some first-rate personalities and brains. 
As an example, here are 10 titles 
selected from a reading list of 32 items 
for a course (Education and Problems 
in Contemporary Life) offered this 
summer in a leading university: 
ALLEN: The Big Change 
BARTH: The Loyalty of Free Men 
Bestor: Educational Wastelands 
CousINs: Who Speaks for Man? 
JOHN Dewey Society (Kilpatrick, 
ed.): Intercultural Attitudes in the 


Making 

KALLEN: The Education of Free 
Men 

MAyo: Social Problems of an In- 


dustrial Civilization 

MELBY: Administering Community 
Education 

SIEPMANN: Radio, Television, and 
Society 

STOUFFER: Communism, Conform- 
ity, and Civil Liberties 

Would anyone be so hardy as to 
deny that che reading of such books, 
accompanied by lectures and discus- 
sions by a topnotch teacher, would be 
stimulating and provocative? 

For the other summers, a different 
method must be adopted. The conven- 
tional prescription is an armload or 
two of more or less ponderous tomes 
coming uncer the name of “Profession- 
al Literature.” Among them may be 
surreptitiously sandwiched a few lighter 
works of fiction, biography, history, 
travel, whodunits 


Change the menu. I am going to 
depart from this formula for a change, 
not with aay intention of derogating 
worthy professional books, which 
should be liberally sampled, but in an 


ques 
bal 


effort to do two things: (1) to sug- 
gest a rich source of professional 
stimulation and interest not usually 
referred to; (2) to recognize the im- 
pressive volume of worth-while pro- 
fessional writing that is not bound in 
hard covers, often is not produced by 
big-name authors, and does not pon- 
tificate. 

What I have in mind is the many 
excellent reports and studies published 
by school systems in all parts of the 
country. Every administrator receives 
a number of these each year, but in 
all too many cases they are given a 
casual glance and either filed away for 
future reference (they never are re- 
ferred to) or put in “the round file.” 

Many reports of this kind exemplify 
action research of high quality and 
deserve a better reception. But in ad- 
dition to merely passively receiving 
them, administrators should seek out 
reports. I urge them to watch for list- 
ings of available publications in the 
leading professional journals. More 
important, they should write directly 
to a few dozen school systems—some 
larger, some smaller than their own 
systems—in various parts of the coun- 
try, requesting (with offer to pay) 
copies of recent school system studies 
available for distribution. 

This practice will have several good 
outcomes. It will help counteract 
provincialism, a disease that affects a 
great many community school systems. 
The materials will inevitably yield up 
a host of ideas, descriptions of prac- 
tices, problems and solutions, some of 
which are bound to set off a useful 
train of thought. And further, they 
will furnish examples of possible 
studies that ought to be made or 
would be interesting to make locally, 
especially if they are shared with ap- 
propriate members of the staff. 


Look at those reports. In addition 
to the type of publications I have in- 
dicated, there are many good reports 
issued by state and national profes- 
sional associations, by state depart- 
ments of education, and by universities 
and colleges. They cover a wide va- 
riety of subjects. One way to discover 
them is by checking carefully lists 
carried in the professional journals, 
supplemented by direct inquiry. 

For a relatively small effort and very 
low cost, a large body of good reading 
can be acquired. I personally testify 
to the value of the procedure I have 
outlined and recommend it strongly. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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St. Joseph’s High School and Gymnasium-Auditorium, South Bend, Indiana 


Architects & Engineers: Gaul and Voosen 


General Contractors: Peter Schumacher & Sons, Inc. 


Equipped with Adlake Double Hung Windows 


<a 


/ Adlake : 
(Sa: 


This window meets or exceeds 


Minimum air infiltration 
Finger-tip control 

No painting or maintenance 

No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


Guaranteed non-metallic weatherstripping (patented 
serrated guides on double hung windows) 


ceeabers § =e Adams & Westlake Company 


TE 


Adams & Westlake ELKHART, INDIANA « Chicago « New York « Established 1857 


COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








Swimming Pool Ceilings 

What materials could we use for 
acoustical treatment of the ceiling 
of an indoor swimming pool? This 
is for a high school in southeastern 
Minnesota. 

No doubt the most permanent an- 


swer would be the installation of 

aluminum acoustic tile using a non- 

Duracite \owrory 
TESTED 


CHALKBOARDS 


Outlast the building! Testing 
labs find Duracite good for 
100+- years’ classroom use! 
Easier writing, erasing. Resists 
abrasion, impact and humidity. 
Standard and special colors. 
Designed as fixed wall attach- 
ment or prefab, portable units. 


Also: Factory Built Units 


Prefabricated 
at factory to 


rangement of 
Chalkboard and 
Bulletin boards. 


EXTRUDED 
ALUMINUM 


TRIM 


For all Chalkboard 
and Bulletin Board 
installations. Superior 
to wood. Economical, 
permanent finish. No upkeep. 


MAP RAIL 


Extruded aluminum, with cork 
insert or without. Sliding 
hangers, fixtures. Can use with 
present wood trim. 

Write for Samples. 





reduce cost of ; cs 
installation. 

Available in 

every desired 

size and ar- 





"WRITE for 
Catalog 56 








Clan 


water-absorbing fiber similar to fiber- 
glass pads. This is probably the most 
expensive of acoustic treatments. 
Satisfactory treatments 
can be applied by suspending on alum- 
inum channels and hangers a perfor- 


acoust ical 


ated cement-asbestos board backed by 
nonwater-absorbing fiber material such 
as fiberglass pads. 


CORK Bulletins 


Finely ground, high-grade cork 
all the way through. No lower 
grades underneath. Mounted on 
heavy burlap. Soft, resilient, 
easy to clean. Three beautiful 
new pastels to blend with your 
color scheme, and washable! 
Samples sent on request. 














te write ow } 


Aluminum Framed 
Bulletin Boards & 


DISPLAY 
CASES 


Extrucled 63S alloy sections in 
etched and anodized dull satin. 


zim sOnRES 
wont 





aut 
cwat 


Widths and heights optional, 
thickness depending on wall. 
Fine brass hardware is alumi- 


num-finished. 











6731 N. Olmsted 
Dept. 386 * Chicago 31 


A system commonly used on present 
times, in 
struction is installation of cork 
acoustic tile a cement 
plaster or concrete surface. This, too, 
is quite satisfactory, although at times, 


surfaces and, at new con- 
the 


cemented to 


when struck, a tile conceivably could 
drop. — GEORGE SCHULZ, divisional 
director, department of architectural 
planning, Detroit public schools. 


Use Proper Cleaning Agents 

The floors and walls in a new 
school we have built have somewhat 
different materials and finishes than 
those in our older schools. If pos- 
sible, we’d like to use the same 
cleaning materials and processes in 
all buildings to avoid complicated 
instructions, especially because of 
the turnover of maintenance help. 
May we do this? 

Don’t standardize without specific 
advice from the people who supplied 
the floor and wall finishes in the new 
building. The engineers and service- 
men from these manufacturers will 
know what materials and procedures 
are needed for floor and wall main- 
tenance; they should also be able to 
tell you if these procedures will be 
satisfactory for use in the old build- 
ings. If not, you would do better to 
put up with the inconvenience of hav- 
ing two standard procedures for the 
separate buildings rather than risk 
damaging either the new or the old 
finishes—E. W. JONES. 
Administrator's Clinic 

(Continued From Page 6) 

Study standards of housekeeping. 
The month of August is a good time 
to think 
plant housekeeping. All over the land, 
school buildings and grounds will be 
cleaned up to present a shining ap- 
pearance on the first day of school. 
But all too soon they will, in many 
instances, lose that spick-and-span ap- 
pearance, a result not so much of the 
daily workout they get from children 
as of low standards of housekeeping 

Definite study of custodial duties, 
work load, and the provision of ade- 
quate facilities and materials is re- 
quired to keep housekeeping at a high 
level. The school in any community 
ought to exemplify the best practices 
in cleanliness, sanitation, attractiveness 


about standards of school 


and safety. 

As a new school year impends, co- 
operative study by administrators and 
custodial personnel offers a most fit- 
ting project. 
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Proper ventilation is the key to comfort here. co Refreshed, they're ready for a big afternoon 


Stale, overheated air could dull appetites and i of learning. A Johnson Dual Thermostat, on 
leave the children drowsy. Johnson Thermo- the wall of each classroom, satisfies the exact 
stats, at strategic points, respond fast to comfort needs for each activity. Night set- 
changing needs, correctly balance heat and back feature automatically keeps unoccupied 
ventilation and insure continuous comfort. rooms at low, economy temperature levels. 
i 
~ernng, | a 


Here's the Ideal Comfort-Economy Combination... 


Some of the comfort advantages of Johnson Control are explained 
above. These, plus an impressive array of other advanced comfort 
and convenience features, can successfully solve the temperature 
regulation problems of any new or existing school. 


By engineering each of its systems to fit the specific requirements 
of the individual building, Johnson makes it possible to provide 
ideally controlled thermal conditions at a large saving in annual 
operating costs. With Johnson Control, heating and ventilating 
operation is virtually waste-free! 


To be sure you get the most efficient comfort-economy 
combination for your school, take advantage of the engineering 
skills and unmatched experience of the specialist Johnson 
organization. An engineer from a nearby Johnson branch will 
gladly survey your problems and give you his 
recommendations without obligation. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





JOHNSON p CONTROL 


PLANNING ° MANUFACTURING ° INSTALLING 
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| New A.A.S.A. Secretary Joins 
Editorial Advisory Board 
Finis E. 
mantle of executive secretaryship for 
the A.A.S.A. falls, has accepted appoint- 
ment to the edi- 
torial advisory 
| board of The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS. 
Dr. Engleman has 
been state com- 
missioner of edu- 
cation in Connect- 
icut since 1948, 
| and had served as deputy commissioner 
three years previously. His educational 
leadership was spotlighted nationally 
when he served as vice chairman of 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation last November. Dr. Engleman 
has been president of the Council of 


Engleman, on whom the 


Finis E. Engleman 


| Chief State School Officers, chairman 


of the N.E.A. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
and president of the National Aviation 
and was a member of the 
A.A.S.A. developmental committee for 
the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration. 


IN BOTH WORLD WARS 
Except for military service as a naval 
aviator in World War I and for two 


| years Overseas as a commander and 


air stations 
during World War II, his professional 
career has been in the schools and 
colleges of Missouri and Connecticut. 
He has been a teacher in rural schools, 
elementary and secondary schools, and 
He has served both as ele- 


as superintendent. He was superin- 
tendent at Monett and Nevada, Mo., 
and a supervising principal in Kansas 


| City, Mo. Prior to accepting his pres- 


ent position, he was president of New 


| Haven State Teachers College for 10 


years. 

In 1951 he was United States dele- 
gate to the 14th International Con- 
ference on Public Education at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and he led the U‘S. dele- 


| gation to the 19th International Con- 


ference held at Geneva this year. 
Dr. Engleman is a native of Dunne- 


| gan, Mo. He received his B.S. degree 


from Southwest Missouri State College, 


| his A.M. degree from the University 
| of Missouri, and his Ph.D. from Yale. 


He is scheduled to take over his duties 


| with the A.A.S.A. in mid-September. 


An article by Dr. Engleman is 


| scheduled for publication in The Na- 


TION’S SCHOOLS this fall. 
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New Sanitary 
Milk Service 
Can Save You 0. /¢ 
on every gallon! 


SPEEDS SERVICE! 

* NO BREAKAGE! 
CUTS LABOR COSTS! 
REDUCES WASTE! 

* QUIET SERVICE! 

* ASSURES CLEANLINESS! 


DIXIE CUP COMPANY 
Easton, Pa., Chicago, IIl., 
Darlington, S.C., Ft. Smith, Ark., 
Anaheim, Callif., 

Brampton, Ont., Canada 


Just multiply this savings by your total yearly milk purchases! 
Yes, bulk milk dispensers and safe, single-use Dixie Cups can 
mean big savings! No more washing glasses...costly labor 

is reduced. No more messy empty bottles, cartons, or crates! 


To reduce labor costs still more...to provide faster, quieter 
service on every item you serve...investigate Dixie’s Complete 
New Matching Food Service. Lets you feed more people 

in less time—and saves you money, too! 


GET ALL | DIXIE CUP COMPANY DEPT. A 
ae ee | EASTON, PENNA. 
THE FACTS! [_] Please send me complete information about how we 
can save 6.7¢ on every gallon of milk. 
[] Please send me free samples of Dixie Matching Food 
Service. 
Name_ 
Position 
MAIL School_ 
TODAY! Address_ 


wow ‘Dixie’ is a registered trade mark of the Dixie Cup Company 
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ROVING REPORTER 


Radio Club Stimulates Interest in Science « Music From a Listening 


Post ¢ Spanish Club Goes Mexican ¢ Scholars Learn About Nature 


VOUUEUOUOOUOOONGOONONANANOOOONE 


THE CLAMOR FOR SCIENTISTS 
being what it is, the alert science 
teacher is not one to overlook an ex- 
citing way of making science study 
come alive. Malcolm Smith of the 
Putney School, Putney, Vt., finds that 
a radio club is a stimulator of ado- 
lescent interest in electronics. And there 
are plus values, besides, he reported 
in the May issue of the Science Teacher. 

Get a field party of boys and girls 
busy setting up their hand-carried, bat- 
tery-powered radio station in some re- 
mote spot and watch them thrill as the 
first successful signals are exchanged, 
Mr. Smith suggests. The remote spot 
doesn’t need to be more than a mile 
away from school base. 

A successful radio club in which the 
teacher as well as the students is a 
beginner is ideal, Mr. Smith has found 
at Putney. All sorts of nontechnical 
literature is available for the project. 
Low-powered equipment is simple and 
inexpensive to build. 

Young “hams” will have to have a 
license, of course, either as novice or, 
better, as technician. This requires only 
an elementary knowledge of electronics 
and F.CC. rules. When youngsters 
work as a group, as at the Putney 
School, they quickly learn to send and 
receive telegraph code at the necessary 
rates of 5 or 13 words a minute. All 
they need is a high-pitched buzzer, 
battery and telegraph key for practice. 

Besides learning some elementary 
electronics and getting practice in work- 
ing together as a social group, the 
young science club members are ac- 
quiring a communications skill of first 
importance to civil defense, Mr. Smith 
likes to remind his radio club. Many 
other government and business enter- 
prises also depend on keeping scattered 
groups in touch with one another over 
very high frequency bands, the stu- 
dents learn. 


WALK INTO A NUMBER of Cali- 
fornia classrooms and you'll note in 
one corner a “listening post.” There 
may be a bit of a hubbub going on in 
other parts of the room, but at the 


12 
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listening post no one is conscious of 
anything but the world of music. 

A listening post is a control box, 
with headsets, that is attached to a 
phonograph. When the control box is 
attached, the regular speaker is silenced. 





Only childrea wearing the head sets hear 
the record. Each room, so equipped, 
has two or three headsets, and, ac- 
cording to Irene Schoepfle, a state con- 
sultant in music education, children 
enjoy sharing recordings with others, 
since music is a socializing art. 

“As the children listen,” Miss Schoep- 
fle declares, “they relax, and as they 
relax they hear more music, and the 
music takes on new meanings. 

“More mature children often select 
abstract music. Less mature children 
usually chocse a song-story type of 
music. Each satisfies his immediate 
need. The number of children who 
listen to music in school has been 
greatly increased by means of the 
listening post.” 


THE SPANISH CLUB wanted to prac- 
tice its Spanish in a more authentic 
setting than Washington High School 
at Bethel, Kan., provides. Mexico was 
the nearest likely place, but that would 
take an unlikely sum of money. 

How amazingly little it does take 
for a group of Kansas students is now 
a matter of record. The youngsters 
have made a 14 day trip there for the 
last two springs at a per capita cost of 
$71. The authority for this astounding 
Statement is their teacher, John C. 


TT 


Scafe. Of course, that $71 did not in- 
clude the souvenirs they brought home 
or their between-meal refreshments. 

The groups motored down, spending 
nights in motels. In Mexico, they 
stayed in boarding houses—at some- 
thing less than $2 a day including two 
meals. The youngsters had eight or 
nine days of concentrated and colorful 
sightseeing. They took box lunches to 
eat on the boat trip past the floating 
gardens of Xochomilco, and they tossed 
halting Spanish to Mexicans in other 
boats and received a barrage of replies. 
Of course, they climbed pyramids and 
visited markets and art galleries, but 
they also went inside typical Mexican 
homes and talked to children and their 
parents. 

The Spanish Club boys and girls 
missed little that was important. And 
every day in every way their Spanish 
grew closer to Spanish as it is spoken 
down Mexico way. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
in Cook County contains nary a book 
or a bench. But if you'd like to hold 
a turtle or a minnow in your hand, 
you can simply reach into one of the 
waist-high open tanks there and take 
your choice. 

In a Cook County forest preserve, 
the Little Red Schoolhouse is open 
April through October, seven days a 
week, to scholars of all ages. Its teacher 
is Roland Eisenbeis, superintendent of 
conservation for the forest preserves 
Mr. Eisenbeis has a pet saying: “Man 
does not destroy what he understands.” 

Now in its second year of operation, 
the schoolhouse has proved his point. 
Last year, thousands visited the build- 
ing and walked down the trails leading 
from it, without removing a flower, 
a label or a fish. But along the self- 
guiding trails they could identify the 
bird call they heard or the flower they 
enjoyed. 

The building itself, built in 1886, 
was originally a one-room country 
school. Two years ago it was moved 
to its present location on a farm site, 
in the middle of an old apple orchard. 
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Petersburg School 
Pageland, S. ©. 











Architect: Lyles, Bissett, 
Carlisle and Wolfe 






General 
Contractor: Harlee-Quatlebaum 


MATICORK, the floor tile that simulates all the beauty of natural Construction Co. 






Floorin 


cork in low-cost asphalt, has been selected for use throughout the modern, Coupeatan: Hugh Prather 










pace-setting Petersburg School in Pageland, South Carolina. All 

classrooms, corridors, and its vast gymnasium have MATICORK tile. 

And for the cafeteria and home economics room, colorful grease-proof 
asphalt tile was specified. Floor beauty was not the only reason for 

choosing Matico tile flooring! It is economical . . . costs so little to install 

and maintain! It resists dirt and scuffs... lasts for years and years, 

even under the heaviest traffic. And it is fire-resistant—another 

important reason for use in schools. If you want all the facts about 
MATICORK, or any other Matico product, write to Dept. 24-8, Newburgh, N. Y. 


MATICORK Asphalt Tile (CK 981 [light] ) was selected for the 
gymnasium floor because it offers all the warm, rich beauty 
of natural cork with the dependable durability of asphalt. 





AL i¢ + ~“ORPOR AT ON 4 AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. @ Joliet, Ill.e Long Beach, Calif. e Newburgh, N. Y. 
Rubber Tile ¢ Vinyl Tile ¢ Asphalt Tile ¢ Confetti ¢ Aristoflex * Parquetry * Maticork ¢ Cork Tile ¢ Plastic Wall Tile 


Grease-proof MATICO Asphalt Tile (G. P. 424 
and G. P. 102) in striking combinations of green 
and white lends a pleasant and practical air 
of homelike comfort to the school cafeteria. 
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Flow Janitrol 


MULTIPLE HEATING UNITS 


multiply school building and 
modernization dollars 





MOST ECONOMICAL IN OVER NINETY 
SCHOOLS is the record of this thoroughly 
modern Janitrol forced warm air heating 
system designed by Architects Kistner, 
Wright & Wright, Los Angeles. Each room 
has a compact, concealed, Janitro!l gas- 
fired winter conditioner in a ventilated 
closet. Thus each room enjoys individual 
temperature control, as required by stu- 
dent activities. Two warm air outlets are 
placed above the woodwork. Air return is 
below access door. An outside air inlet 
supplies combustion air. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


Write today for complete A.I.A. files 
on heating with gas in big buildings of 
every type, and for Janitrol 
specifications service. There’s no 
obligation. 


Specifying Janitrol gas-fired warm air individual 
room units in place of a central system can mean 
savings up to 50% on original equipment and in- 
stallation. More dollars to spend for other phases of 
construction or modernization, with assurance that 
the children and teachers will get top quality heating 
in classrooms, gymnasium, cafeteria. 


The versatility of Janitrol gas-fired units makes them 
easily adaptable for a wide variety of installations. 
Units operate only as needed-—no wasted heat in un- 
occupied areas. With a Janitrol “multiple unit” in- 
stallation, you can provide zoned comfort without 
extra cost .. . insure lifetime heating economy. 


All requirements are met by Janitrol’s complete line. 
Select from models for closet or alcove, for suspension 
from ceiling, for vertical or horizontal discharge in a 
wide range of heating capacities. Every Janitrol gas- 
fired heating unit features the famous Janitrol 
Multi-Thermex heat exchanger, with a record of less 
than \ of 1% failures for any cause in over two 
million exchangers. Your reputation is in good hands 
when you trust it to Janitrol quality and economy. 

















HERE'S A COMPACT, LOW 
COST INSTALLATION. 
The Janitrol Winter Con- 
ditioner is on a plenum 
alongside an outside wall 
and backed up to a parti- 
tion wall. Warm air is dis- 
charged from the top out- 
let grille across the out- 
side wall and windows. 
Fresh air and recircula- 
tion air enters through the 
floor plenum. If desired, 
ducts can be extended 
through the partition into 
the adjoining classroom, 
and both rooms heated by 
one unit. Installation in 
Tilley Elementary School, 
Orange, Texas. Architects, 
Stone & Pitts, Beaumont. 
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“WE SAVED ENOUGH TO BUILD WITHIN OUR 
BUDGET BY USING JANITROL GAS UNIT HEATERS 
INSTEAD OF A CENTRAL SYSTEM", states Mr. James 
Dawson, Sup't. of Schools, Crawford County, Bourbon, 
Mo. Each heater is thermostatically controlled. The 
architectural firm of Barnes and Snipes writes, ‘The 
reason for using Janitrol equipment included econ- 
omy of installation and flexibility of handling the 
heating problem.” Janitrol Gas Unit Heaters are de- 
signed for dual fuel operation, save floor space, re- 
duce maintenance costs. 


LOUVERED CEILING PANELS of the venetian blind 
type serve a three-fold need at West Columbia 
School, near Houston, Texas. They conceal the Jani- 
trol blower-type unit heater. They effectively diffuse 
the heat, preventing it from blasting on the occupants 
below. They diffuse and distribute light from the saw- 
tooth roof windows. This type application is recom- 
mended for areas where “cold floor” problems are 
not encountered. Architect: Donald Barthelane, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Contractor: The Warren Co., Houston. 


jjanitrol | 


JANITROL HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


IN CANADA: MOFFAT HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 


MOFFATS, LTD., TORONTO 15 
Also Makers of Surface Industrial Furnaces, Kathabar Humidity 


Conditioning, Janitrol Residential Heating and Cooling Equipment. 
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A TYPE OF INSTALLATION FAVORED BY MANY 
ARCHITECTS incorporates a Janitrol Horizontal Winter 
Conditioner suspended from the ceiling in each room. 
Warm air is directed parallel to outside walls and 
across glass areas. A built-in centrifugal blower pro- 
vides quiet, even air circulation. This unit is also ap- 
proved for use with a duct system, and is available 
in models for 65,000 to 150,000 Btu/hr. inputs. In- 
stallation illustrated is at Rosen Heights School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Architect is Stanley Brown, Dallas. 


MANY SCHOOL-HOUSE TYPE FURNACES HAVE BEEN 
CONVERTED FROM COAL TO CLEAN, EFFICIENT GAS 
by installation of Janitrol SC-05 large capacity burners, 
which are designed for input capacities up to 750,000 
Btu/hr. each. The Janitrol SC-O5 Conversion Burner fits 
furnaces or boilers with an ashpit opening not less than 
15%" wide by 7-5/32” high and in which the depth 
of the burner throat does not exceed 4’’, Shown here: 
Installation at Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, 
W. Va. 


winter conditioners 
adaptable for summer cooling 


. with installation of Janitrol’s new air-cooled 


cooling system that uses no water, eliminates water 


service and maintenance costs. May be installed 
concurrently with winter conditioner, or any time 
later, without additional duct work. 




















You can build 


better schools 


faster at 





lower cost 
with Stran-Steel 


structural yo 4 








? 


> 


systems 


How can Stran-Steel structural systems cut school 
building costs yet offer prime quality construction? 
One answer is fully integrated components. The 
Stran-Steel systems consist of framing joists and 
studs, channels, roof decking and new side wall 
panels—all engineered to fit together. 

But the big cost-saver is the nailing groove. 
Stran-Steel’s distinctive nailing groove makes it 
possible to nail collateral materials directly to the 
framing. No special tools are needed. 





ape ee ee ee aq 
Stran-Steel Corporation | 
| Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan ] 
| Please send full information on Stran-Steel | 
| structural systems for schools. | 
| | 
Name alihnnieeetaaceseee 
Address i satan constants | 
; City Zone State... | 

56-SS-41A R | 
cece tigmedinaneen pintiabiimpetant aasiitencaincis ineir ipienenctennamaenniiapi all 








Adaptable to all types of construction, the system 
can be used for complete new schools, additions to 
present buildings or single classrooms. And design 
flexibility is unlimited. Whatever style of archi- 
tecture you choose, contemporary or traditional, 
you get an attractive, durable, fire-safe structure 
with Stran-Steel. 

Be sure to ask your architect how these modern 
Stran-Steel structural systems can be used on your 
next school project. They are readily available 
from an authorized dealer near you. 


~ ~~ STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
7 | fpel> Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan @ A Unit of 
ia « 


NATIONAL STEEL vila CORPORATION 
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HAKO FLOOR TILE 


rhe ability of HAKO Vinylflex to stay beautiful is the result 
~ many factors... color, surface and resistance to everyday weal 
plus built-in protection against greases, oils, mild acids, alkalies, 


rasoll ind t iphtha All are important prope rties of this HAKO 
ill-purpose vinyl asbestos floor tile. HAKO Vinyflex is famous for 
flexibility, resilience and unlimited application possibilities in 


homes, commercial establishments, institutions and industry ... with 


exceptional results in performance and economy. Vinylflex Floor Tile 


carries the HAKO workmanship and quality material warranty. 
Write for details about modern HAKO Floor Tile, Box 986, 
Newburgh, New York. 





HAKO BUILDING PRODUCTS iIVision OF MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA 


* Houston, Texas ® Joliet, linois ° Long Beach, Calif. e Newburgh, N.Y. 
FLOOR TILE yiflex, Poly-Krome, Parquetry, CorkAtile, Asphalt, Rubber, Vinyl, Cork CORONET PLASTIC WALL TILE 
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Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 






















Fullerton Junior College Brightens 
Classrooms with Comfortable, 


Glare-Free Daylighting 


Studying is a pleasure under “Cooliting” .. . that floods rooms 
with conditioned, natural light. Architect William H. Harrison 
used this versatile, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing glass 
extensively in this outstanding Science Hall to keep illumina- 
tion levels high and unwanted solar heat at a minimum. 
Specifying Ye inch Hammered Coolite in the upper three lights, 
he achieved an interesting exterior treatment that provides the 
finest in daylighting for each area. The Coolite diffuses softened, 
glare - free, natural light deep into interiors, makes seeing tasks 
Translucent, light diffusing glass by Mississippi easier, creates a pleasant atmosphere. 

is available in a wide variety of patterns and 


Reading, study, other visual tasks, are easier under comfort- 


surface finishes to solve any daylighting prob- able “Cooliting”. Students see better, work better, feel better 


lem within any school building budget. Specify in classrooms kept cool and bright with Coolite. When you build 


Mississippi Glass. or remodel your school structures, specify Coolite, the glass that's 


“visioneered” for better daylighting. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Sk 
wy Write today for free o'%e@ 
SMG catalog, "Bener SQ CULL ASS COMPANY 
\ Daylighting for bl - 
Schools”. Address s 3 88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Mo. 
' Dept 15. ee . 
- NEW YORK . CHICAGO . FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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SLICES 
SHREDS 
GRATES foods 








Now you can prepare ingredients 

for slaw, salads, soups and 

countless other dishes directly into 
plastic bags which fit onto the new 
BLAKESLEE vegetable slicer attach- 
ment. Storing crates of vegetables is 
eliminated... Dressing for salads is 
added to the contents of the bag just 
before serving for finer flavor, color and 
appetite appeal. Just shake the bag— 


eliminates hand mixing. 


SAVES TIME AND aEFRIGERATOR SPA 


» BL AKESLEE JULIENNE HAM AND 


j CHEESE SALADS, 
/ SLICER and GRATER PLATES for 
VEGETABLE SLICER ATTACHMENT SLICED or SHREDDED 


Speeds up French Fry VEGETABLES FOR 
cutting, shredding, f 
grating and slicing SOUPS, STEWS, 

SALADS, ETC. 


Like the idea? Write for 
free complete information. 


FOR THE 
BEST BUY 
BLAKESLEE 
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Model 22-L 


$12.95 


($13.95 in Zone 2: Texas 
and 11 Western states) 


For cafeteria 


nar 


leet a yaye Model 231 


hit <| Me 2825 


private office suditoriurh 


| 
| 
| 





Comfort Cushioned 
Styled in Steel 


@ Check these value features! All-steel, comfort-cushioned, saddle- 
shaped seat. “Ladder”? or padded backrest, contour-curved for comfort. 




















Legs extended in rear to protect walls. Rubber-cushioned steel glides. 
Bonderized metal frame—in smart new square tubing—with chip- 





resistant, baked-on enamel finish in six colors. Washable plastic uphol- 


stery in choice of patterns and colors. Get full information on Cosco’s Model 18-TA Model 15-F 
; . : . ya Executive Posture Chair Secretarial Chair 
complete line of institutional and office seating, as well as Cosco’s new $48.95 ($51.45 in Zone 2) 29.95 ($31.95 in Zone 2) 


chairs, settees, sofas and occasional tables. 
Find nearby Cosco dealer in yellow section of phone book, or clip — 
coupon to your letterhead and mail today! 


Office Furniture Division (corr. 19 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation, Dept. NS-86, Columbus, Indiana 





Gentlemen: 
Please send information on: [-] Complete line COSCO Office Chairs (1, 
22-L and 23-L General Chairs |_| New COSCO Business Furniture ' r\ Viz 
Name 
Firm 
Address 
City State : COSCO Business Furniture offers comparable values in 


Chairs, Settees, Sofas, Tables 
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“I asked Vestal to prove their 


new Style out- performs 


the floor wax we use now! 


..dnd they did! 


with a demonstration that 
proved STYLE JS new. 
and different from any 
other floor finish. 


The important difference is that 
STYLE keeps its original, “newly- 
waxed look” much longer — why? 

¢ STYLE doesn’t wax-scuff — 
because STYLE isn’t a wax... 

e STYLE doesn't “hold” dust and 
dirt because it doesnt contain 
sticky resins or soft waxes. . 

and this important difference: 

although wax-free, STYLE can be 

buffed like a wax—can be maintained 
either with or without buffing, as 
desired. 

And STYLE can be easily removed 

and renewed—contains no spirituous 

solvents; won't harm any floor. 


= 


You'll be helping yourself, 


» 


VESTAL, Incorporated 

4963 MANCHESTER AVE., ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 

Gentlemen: I'd like a free demonstration of your new Eames Boel © bad: 
STYLE floor finish. ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


and your maintenance personnel 
Name Title 
by tearing out and mailing this 


Company 


coupon before turning this page. § ,,,,.,, 


... 
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The gym. Bantam Lake is visible through the Herculite windows. 


Looking out from front of school. Notice covered walkway to protect students while boarding buses. 
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Approaching the school, which serves the three towns of Warren, Morris and Goshen. 
Architect: Nicuoits & BurrerFiELD, West HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pittsburgh Glass lets you SEE the view! 


I HE WaAmoco HicuH Scuoo. is right in the middle of a 


resort district, perched on the top of a 35 acre plot in the 
Berkshire Mountain foothills. It is surrounded by forest; 
and in the distance you can see the blue twinkle of Bantam 
Lake, the largest lake in Connecticut. 

The architects said, “This is the finest site we've ever 
been offered to work with,” and they proved it by using 
huge quantities of Pittsburgh Glass to bring that lovely 
view into the building. Every room is bright and cheerful. 


: ; No student can ever complain about gloom, or dullness. 
Typical classroom—bright and cheerful. 


Classroom windows are glazed with Pennvernon heavy 
sheet glass. And in the gymnasium, good daylighting and 
safety were combined by using Herculite Plate Glass— 

po ae acc seenaanaral heat treated and tempered to make it shock-resisting. 
CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
for information about the use 


of these famous Pittsburgh Glasses 
in school construction. accordance with PPG's principles of Color Dynamics. 


Nucite® glass chalkboards were used throughout the 


school, and Pittsburgh Paints were dramatically applied in 


SoLex® 


-heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 


HERCULITE® 


shock-resisting tempered plate glass | Design your schools better with 


TwIinpow® 


the world’s finest insulating glass 
POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


for clear, undistorted vision 


PENNVERNON® WINDOW GLASS (5 A ~ at 
window glass at its best os ; 





iP PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
G 


Piilteemweeh PLATE GLASS COMPAHN YT 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Announcing the all NEW N O Lr rr LS 


SUPER MANHATTAN 
Milk Dispenser 


One-can, two-can and three-can models 


. NEW 


14 GREAT NEW FEATURES... 
MONEY MAKERS, WORK SAVERS, FLAVOR IMPROVERS 


- NEW VALVE NEEDS NO TAKING 


APART for cleaning. Simplified 2-piece 
construction. Positive drip-proof shut 
off. Now keeps milk ice cold in the 
tube ee 


. NEW REFRIGERATION SYSTEM— 


simpler, quieter, holds lower temper- 
atures, top to bottom 

JOOR CONSTRUCTION provides 
heavier insulation. Redesigned for 
easy, instant cleaning inside and out. 


. NEW MOLDED VINYL DOOR GASKET 


makes perfect, tight seal; 


easier, lasts longer. 


cleans 


S. 


. NEW SHUTOFF 


ROUND-CORNERED CABINET INTE- 
RIOR, all stainless steel, cleans beau- 
tifully with minimum of effort. 


. TEMPERATURE GAUGE ON OUTSIDE 


OF DOOR. Tells you at a glance how 
cold it is inside 


. NEW ROUND-CORNERED APRON 


does away with cracks, corners and 
crevices . Cleans instantly. 


. NEW GLASS-POSITIONING GUIDE for 


quick spill-proof filling. 


PLATE on valve for 
perfect sanitary seal. 


10 


11. 


14. 





. NEW TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
KNOB on side of cabinet, for instant 
finger-tip adjustment. 

MORE SPACE INSIDE for easier load- 

ing and placement of cans. 

. REFRIGERATION COMPARTMENT 
screened to prevent collection of dust, 
lint, etc. 

. EASY ACCESS TO COOLING UNIT, by 

simply rernoving rear stack. 

FRONT LEGS ADJUST, forward or 

backward, to fit any counter width. 
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In the Super Manhattan line, Norris presents 
a new kind of milk dispenser, as different from 
earlier models as today’s automobiles are from 
the Model T. There’s a Super Manhattan size 
for every need—one, two or three-valve models, 


with capacities from 3 to 15 gallons. 


You can see at a glance that every “extra” 
you have ever hoped for is yours in the Super 
Manhattan. It delivers every glass of milk colder 


(BELOW) N-5S SUPER-MANHATTAN 
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MILK DISPENSERS 


For prices and other information, write today, to—NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC., 2720 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


and tastier than ever before. The machine stays 


spotlessly clean, inside and out, with a few quick 
swishes a day. It’s colder. . . easier to load, easier 


to check. Dust, dirt and insects are sealed out. 


Norris manufactures and sells more 5, 10 
and 15-gallon dispensers than all other manu- 
facturers combined. There must be a reason. See 
for yourself. See the Super Manhattan — the 


best you can buy. 


(BELOW) N-15 SUPER-MANHATTAN 


Now 
serving 
over 
11,000,000 
glasses of 


milk daily 
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A decorator’s dream come true! An architect’s strictest specifications achieved! A house- 
wife’s fondest hopes realized! That’s Eastern’s Star . . . the first really significant venetian 
blind development in 200 years. Eastern’s Star... the venetian with the entirely different 
and perfected double-arc slat that introduces a free-flowing, ‘one-piece’ look at every win- 
dow. Here for the first time is a blind that combines the fashion of luxurious draperies 
with the economy and the incomparable function of a venetian. Closed, Eastern’s Star is 
virtually an indivisible unit of continuous, smooth-flowing beauty . . . does away forever 
with harsh, edgy lines. Open, it brings in the wide, wide world as no other venetian has 
ever done. Closed and open, Eastern’s Star makes every other venetian obsolete . . . fulfills 
your and your clients’ every wish for furnishings in tune with “‘modern living.”’ Custom 


made in horizontals and verticals with dramatic textured design and fresh new colors. 


ee 





Here’s the big difference! rastern’s 


Star ‘‘certified’’ double-are slat... in 
combination with Eastern’s Star Fiber- 
4 glas-reinforced, split ladder plastic 


tape. Tape is precision fitted to slats to 
insure complete closure...to hold 
slats firmly in place during tilting, 
raising or lowering... to keep them 
from staggering right or left, or from 
rattling in the breeze. 








Locks out light! Until now you've 
never been fully satisfied with the 
amount of darkness a venetian could 
give...at home, in classrooms or 
offices. But wait till you close Eastern’s 
Star! Its double-are slats don’t just 
touch...they interlock to literally 
lock out light. Compare the amazing 
difference in the two pictures above. 
That’s Eastern’s Star on the right. 














In verticals, too! Hard to tell from expensive draperies, ~~) 


aren't they? Eastern’s Star verticals operate like draw draperies, 
too. They open and close as a unit. Slats can be turned to any 


angle desired. So sturdy they don’t need tapes or bottom tracks 


And so versatile... equally “‘at home” 


wall, room divider or closet door. 





as draperies, window 


Designed by 


astern 


Machine Products Co. 


Baltimore 30, Maryland 


































Gives clearer View! Until now 
you've had to raise a venetian to see 
out properly ...and there went your 
privacy. Not so with Eastern’s Star! 
Its double-are slats (above, right) are 
much wider than ordinary slats (above, 
left)... give 38° more visibility! 
Slats are much stronger, too... need 
fewer tapes. And they diffuse rays softly 
and evenly to be restful to the eyes. 





ew —_— 
Needs no cleaning! Eastern’s Star 


“certified” slats are coated by an exclu- 
sive process* with Du Pont Ludox®, 
colloidal silica anti-soil compound 
Dirt can’t cling... it slides right off 
tilted slats. Where abnormally heavy, 
dust or soot are removed easily by 
flick of duster or vacuum. 


Proof by test in the three photos 
above. |. Carbon black is shaken on 
ordinary slat and on Eastern’s Star 
‘certified’ slat treated with Ludox 
2. Vacuum is passed over both slats 
3. Dirt still clings to ordinary slat, 
while Eastern’s Star slat is clean as new! 


*patent pending 





It takes more than a bucket of paint 
to produce a good 


CLASSROOM CHALKBOARD 











50 years of know- 
how plus $200,000 
of production 
equipment makes 
the big difference 
at ROWLES 











































The simplicity of a product—as in the case of Class- 
room Chalkboards—is often misleading! 










Producing a chalkboard that will give satisfactory 
service throughout the years calls for much more 
than the simple possession of a bucket of paint 
and a supply of base stock. 












Rowles has an investment of over $200,000.00 in 
specialized production equipment designed expressly 
to produce the finest type of classroom chalkboard. 










To this, add Rowles half century of technical experi- 
ence in manufacturing chalkboards for the class- 
rooms of the nation—and you'll easily understand 

and appreciate that there must be a difference 
. . . @ big difference in classroom chalkboards. 













Why take a chance on an unknown? Instead, specify a 
Rowles Chalkboard for assured protection and 
satisfaction throughout the years. Remember, every 
Rowles Chalkboard is fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed for 10 years. 










You'll find five quality chalkboards to select from— 
ENDURAROC, DURABEST, PERMASITE, SUPER 
PERMASITE AND DUROPLATE—in See-GREEN 

or standard black. 















For complete information, data, samples and 
prices on these Rowles Classroom Chalkboards, 
call your local Rowles School Equipment Dealer 


or write direct to 


E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





Final processing step completing 
the famous Rowles Velvetone Writ- 
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*®U, S. Pat. No. 2,745,001 
Canadian Patent Pending 
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TRUSTED 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH Aeel iN he 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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“Our students praise our meals... 


thanks to our staff and 


modern GAS equipment’”’ 


— Mother Sweeny 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart 
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Newton College of the Sacred Heart in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, is currently adding new buildings and facilities. 
One step in modernizing was to replace all competitive 
cooking equipment with modern Gas equipment. 

“I’m much more satisfied with Gas,” says Chef Emil 
Beauchamp. “I find gas so much faster. Our two Gas fryers 
are the fastest I’ve ever used. And they don’t lose heat. We 
fry filets of sole as fast as the girls come by.” 

Chef Beauchamp also likes the versatility of Gas. Preparing 
food for 300 healthy girls each noon calls for many different 
temperatures for many different dishes . . . and with Gas, 
there’s no time lost for temperature recovery. 

The Gas-fired, stainless steel equipment at Sacred Heart 
includes Vulcan ranges, fryers, and broilers; Savory toaster; 
3-deck Blodgett oven; Vulcan Hart steam kettles; Market 
Forge steamer; Thermaduke dry table; and McDonald 
coffee urn. 

For information on any institutional feeding problem, 
call your Gas Company Commercial Specialist and discuss 
the economies and results Modern Gas Equipment provides. 
American Gas Association. 
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No wonder 


the School Board looks happy! 


| ...they put in 
TILE-TEX FLOORS 


What has Tile-Tex got to do with these happy grins? Just 
this. The board members are pleased they went along with 
the school superintendent’s recommendations to install 
Tile-Tex floor-tile products throughout the new building. 












































The board has just inspected one of the corridors. Flexa- 
chrome vinyl-asbestos tile was used here because of its 
ease of maintenance and exceptional wearing qualities. 
Flexachrome was also selected for the cafeteria, home- 
economics room, kitchen and labs, since a greaseproof, 
acid- and alkali-resistant floor was needed. 


In the classrooms, offices and auditorium, the choice 
was economical Tile-Tex asphalt tile. The answer for 
the manual-training areas and boiler room was rugged, 
greaseproof Tuff-Tex floor tile. 





Tile-Tex asphalt tile has been a favorite in schools for 
over 30 years. Today, it’s a greater value than ever! In 
addition, products like Flexachrome and Tuff-Tex, 
along with the other resilient fioor tiles listed at the 
bottom of the page, make it possible to obtain extra 
protection or extra decorative effects in special areas. 





Ask your Tile-Tex Contractor about how quickly and 
economically Tile-Tex Floors can be installed. Look 
for his name in the classified pages of your telephone 
directory, or write: 


THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
1234 McKinley Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Inthe 11 Western states: Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Company, P. O. Box 2218, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 





In Canada: The Flintkote Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto. 





a ~y. c. ee 
TILE-TEX...Floors of Lasting Beauty 


Manufacturers of Flexachrome’*. . . Tile-Tex*. . . Tuff-Tex*... Vitachrome*. . . Holiday? ... Mura-Tex* 
..and Modnartf, the “plank-shaped”’ asphalt tile in wood-tone colors. «keg. v.s. Pat. Of. Trademark of The Flintkote Compans 
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GUIDE TO GOOD SCHOOL PLANNING FOR 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 




















SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Electricity plays a steadily growing 
part in the functioning of our schools 
and education of our children. Fore- 
sighted school authorities answer the 
electrical needs of today and tomor- 
row with Adequate Wiring. Only 
Hubbell-quality equipment and sup- 
plies fit this pattern. 


ARCHITECTS— 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Adequate Wiring serves as a depend- 
able guide to the specification of all 
the electrical equipment used in a 
school. A reputation for Hubbell-qual- 
ity is the architect's assurance of 
safety, dependability and service. 



















HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL 





TEACHERS 








Naturally we don’t specify equipment but, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
believe me, our influence is felt by those . 

who do. We judge equipment by its Supplied Throughout With Hubbell 
performance. Whether it’s a chalk board Wiring Devices 






or an electrical switch, only a standard of 
Hubbell top-quality earns a passing grade 
in our classrooms. 










The following San Francisco firms were 








ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS associated with the planning and building 
Anyone concerned with the specification or of the Hillsdale High School, above: (OC 
purchase of school equipment should keep Saw / | 
in mind the ratio of cost to service. Only a ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 






standard of Hubbell-quality that answers John Lyon Reid & Partners 

the needs of today and tomorrow is an ec ab anes 

economical buy in the long run. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
William Laib 









ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


Pacific Electrical and 
Mechanical Co., Inc. 








HUBBELL SUPPLIER 
Incandescent Supply Co. 







HUBBELL SUPPLIERS 

Prompt availability is an important 
factor in any building job. Our 
responsibility is to handle and stock 
the highest quality electrical supplies 
and equipment... items measuring 
up to the Hubbell standard... that 
provide long term dependability, 






11V3eaNH 









Specification Grade 
AVAILABLE NOW Flush Toggle Switch 


LATEST ISSUE OF CAT. NO. 


HUBBELL WIRING DEVICE CATALOG 9801 


AIA FILE NO. 31-C-7 
One of the dependable 
top quality Hubbell devices 
installed in the Hillsdale 
High School. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 


Dept. $ Bridgeport, Conn. 
FACTORY WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS ASSURE NATIONWIDE STOCK AVAILABILITY 


State and Bostwick Sts. 37 South Sangamon St. 103 North Santa Fe Ave. 1675 Hudson Ave. 1111 Dragon St, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Chicago 7, Ill. Los Angeles 13, Calif, San Francisco, Calif. Dallas 7, Texas 















FIRE AND 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 














Dependable ... Demanded 


@ Built to last, designed to absorb punishment, Von Duprin Exit Devices 
handle the heaviest traffic any building can offer. There’s efficiency at 
i= | your door with Von Duprin on the job. 

lac ' Me Whether seldom used or in constant service, these are the devices for 
a 


_ 


effortless safety, even in the panic of that once-in-a-lifetime emergency. 
Many Von Duprin devices are still providing this service after 40 exact- 
ing years of use, with only normal maintenance. Architects, builders, 
; building superintendents—the men who know—insist on Von Duprin, 
Rim type | f exit devices that always stand ready ... for 


A2 device nl “the safe way out.” Zee 
| ot Ce) 
CK 


aah mimere 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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AMERICAN 
SEATING 


More schools buy American Seating furniture than any other make. 
Consequently, each year, more and more students are benefiting 
from the comfort and proper posture of American Seating furniture. 


Turn the page and see why 























: 
Be 
al 


‘Coloramic’’ CLASSMATES and other American Seating lines are available in attractive Diploma Blue and Classday Coral 


Presenting the American Seating family of 


The kind of school furniture you select not only 
influences student performance and_ teaching 
effectiveness in your school system. I+ is a reflec- 
tion of your good judgment in choosing it. 


You have the satisfaction of knowing you are 
getting the best when you choose from American 
Seating’s fine family of functionally designed 
and ruggedly built school furniture . . . whether 


you decide on the ‘“Coloramic’’ CLASSMATE, * 
UNIVERSAL,” or ENvoy”® lines—or BODIFORM" 
Auditorium Chairs, Chapel Furniture, Stadium 
Seating, or Folding Chairs. 

The reason: American Seating offers more use- 
values in every line and every price bracket . . . for 
longer service, lower maintenance cost. That’s 
why more schools buy American Seating furniture 











colors which have been decorator-tested to harmonize with all school color schemes, including all the popular pastel shades 


fine school furniture 


than any other make or type . . . why American 
Seating is the undisputed leader in the school- 
furniture field. 

Call your nearby American Seating representa- 
tive for a demonstration of American Seating 
furniture. Or write us telling of your new school- 
or church-building plans. We’ll do the rest. 


*Trade-mark of American Se Company 


AMERICAN \ 
= wale; 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Mfrs. of School, Auditorium, Stadium, Church 
Theatre, Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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CLASSMATE* Chairs, No. 540. 9 
Nine heights: 10 to 18 inches 10 


Speaker's Stand, No. 10026 
Plywood Auditorium Chair, No. 44 


11-157; available with folding 
writing shelf. ; 
BODIFORM® Auditorium Chair, 2 
No. 16-001 

BODIFORM Auditorium Chair, 13 
No. 16-040 

BODIFORM Auditorium Chairs, 14 
No. 16-001; with or without 15 
tablet-arm. 

Teacher's Chair, No. 498. 16 


Teacher's Chair, No. 484. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 


Stadium Chair, No. 93 (floor-type). 


Folding Chairs (independent-fold 
seats), No. 80 


Folding Chair (deep-spring seat), 
No. 60 

Folding Chair (deep-spring seat), 
No. 70. 

Folding Chair (upholstered back 
and seat), No. 57 

Folding Chair (birch seat), No. 54 


All-Steel Folding Chair, with arm- 
rests, No. 63 

Folding Chair with tablet-arm, 
No. 53 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22 


23 


tUNIVERSAL® Lifting-Lid Desk, 24 tHigh School and College Desk, 
No. 534. No. 445 
tUNIVERSAL “Ten-Twenty” Desk, 25 ENVOY Desk, No. 352 

hes 26 tENVOY Tablet-Arm Chair, No. 380, 
+CLASSMATE Unit Table, No. 549 + 4 

(with No. 540 Chair) 27 t Pedestal Chair, No. 472. 

- 28 t+CLASSMATE Two-Pupil Table, 
tCLASSMATE 10°-20° Unit Table, No. 140 (with No. 540 Chairs). 
No. 548 h No. hair). 

a a ee 29 +CLASSMATE Large-Size Table, 
*CLASSMATE Desk, No. 542. No. 140. 
+CLASSMATE Tablet-Arm Chair 30 Pedestal Table (with No. 406 
"No. 543 Pedestal Chairs) 
{Unit Table, No. 329 (with ENVOY ® 31 Trapezoidal Table, No. 116. 

Chair No. 368). 32. L-Shaped Table, No. 115. 


tShown with AMEREX®) steel-frame plastic top. 


With AMEREX plastic top or tablet-arm. 


American Seating manufacturing and research facilities are the most complete in the industry 





American Seating has the largest plant facilities 
in the industry, with the most modern, ad- 
vanced manufacturing, research, testing, and 
quality control—and more than 70 years’ man- 
ufacturing experience. For you, this means 
greater furniture durability, and service far 
beyond anticipated stress and wear. 


Fed) i 17 
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UNIVERSAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


CLASSMATE SCHOOL FURNITURE e 
ENVOY SCHOOL FURNITURE - 
STADIUM CHAIRS . CHAPEL FURNITURE . 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Misguided Idealism Scuttles Federal Aid 


ND so Congress ends its current session by staking 
big investments for the future of this country 

in planes and roads, but not in youth and _ public 
Northern the 
amendment as the means of administering the fatal 


education. opponents used Powell 
blow to federal grants for schoolhouse construction. 

The appropriation of $33 billion for roads, to be 
collected by the federal government and returned to 
the states, is the same process of “sending money 
to Washington and ‘discounting’ it back to the states” 
so bitterly denounced by opponents of federal grants 
tor education. The federal grants for road building 
will average a little more than $214 billion a year 
tor 13 years. The defeated Kelley bill would have 
provided four-tenths of one billion dollars a year for 
schoolhouse construction for the next four years (less 
than one-sixth the annual amount for roads and for 
only one-third as long a period). In total appropria- 
tion, the schoolhouse construction proposal would 
have been only 5 per cent of the federal grant to 
roads, 

Political maneuvering for the defeat of the school 
bill was such that each party can now blame the 
other. Republicans are saying that they turned down 
the Kelley bill because it was not Ike’s distribution- 
Said Republican Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana: “The bill as it shapes 


on-the-basis-of-need _ plan. 
up is not the Administration proposal.” 


Southern Democrats say that the Republicans 
torced them to vote against federal aid by attaching 
the Powell amendment, which no politician from the 
South could vote for and expect to be returned to 
office. They claim that the heavy Republican vote 
in favor of the amendment (148 for and only 46 
against) indicates a major attempt to bring the Negro 
vote into the G.O.P. fold. 

At its representative assembly in Portland, the Na- 
tional Education Association vowed to fight harder 
than ever for federal aid. Perhaps this is as it should 
be, because the issue must be kept constantly before 
the public. The tremendous political influence of the 
Opponents is now evident, with the national and 
state chambers of commerce manning the firing line, 


flanked by the National Association of Manufacturers. 
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But new bills and new formulas and a stepped-up 
public relations program will not solve the problem. 
Public education is caught in the crossfires of a tre- 
mendous social change, which the Supreme Court 
decisions brought into sharp focus. 

Negro leadership, in demanding the Powell amend- 
ment, is fighting out the segregation issue strictly on 
the battle line of an ideal and a principle. Time will 
tell whether this was the wiser course. 

We think that the ultimate answer depends upon 
the ability and willingness of all of us to seek har- 
monious ways for the c#vic integration of all citizens. 
We use the term “civic” integration because we do 
not believe the Supreme Court decisions require or 
imply that each group accept the other on a social 
basis. 

Our own point of view is that the N.A.A.C.P. has 
hurt its cause by depriving its southern brethren of 
the essence of that which makes the Negro or any 
other individual acceptable in the society of his fellow 
men. This acceptance comes not only because of 
legal rights but also because of how the individual 
has developed his own personality and abilities, be- 
cause of what he can contribute to the good of society, 
and because of the kind of neighbor, fellow worker, 
and citizen he is. These attributes of acceptance are 
acquired through the opportunities of education and 
the convictions of religion. 

As educators and as citizens, we need to understand 
the many diverse forces that are whipping this coun- 
try into a state of emotional hysteria. Until we are 
willing to look at the other man’s point of view, and 
discover the things that influence his thinking and 
his behavior, we are not going to make real progress 
toward peaceful compliance with the Supreme Court 
decisions on segregation. 

Because this social crisis so vitally affects education 
and other sinews of national unity, The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS is bringing to its readers the fruits of years 
of study and research on this problem by Glen Robin- 
son, a member of the faculty at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Robinson will bring 
into focus the differing points of view, the patterns 
of resistance and compliance, the programs and meth- 
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ods of various organizations involved in the conflict, 
the impact of all these factors upon public education, 
and some possible steps toward harmonization. The 
first of these articles (p. 39) describes “The Shock 


Waves of Desegregation.” 


Misguided idealism scuttled federal aid tor schools. 
2 

Needed now are an honest exchange of facts and 
ideas and a broader vision. 


Thank You, Chester Miller! 


7 OU know Chester Miller, even if you haven't 
met personally the Chester Miller that we are 
writing about. (Yes, we know that sentence ends 
with a preposition.) Chester Miller is a synonym for 
the school administrator who has served his com- 
munity so long and faithfully that he has become 
literally the keystone of the school system. 

The Chester Miller that we know retired in July 
after 28 years as superintendent of schools in Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Chester is one of those rare individuals in school 
administration who doesn’t hesitate to let anyone 
know where he stands. (“You can’t hardly get them 
kind no more.” ) Furthermore, Chester knows where 
he stands himself. The board and the comraunity 
might not always agree with him, but at least they 
knew Chester's professional point of view and the 
reasons for it. And what’s more, they respected him 
for standing his ground. 

He was a solid administrator, physically and pro- 
fessionally. Some say he was gruff. To us his deep 
voice and direct way of speaking were a refreshing 
example of intellectual honesty. He did not practice 
the art of talking out of both sides of his mouth. He 
said what he thought or remained silent. 

Chester Miller and his counterparts in this country 
are not afraid of a fight. Saginaw called our man 
in 1928 when it desperately needed a husky arbitrator. 
In fact, Chester Miller has been the first and only 
superintendent of the Saginaw public schools. Prior 
to his arrival, the city of Saginaw was a war camp 
divided by a river. The east and west sides had 
fought so much, were so separate in history and tradi- 
tion, that they had separate post offices, separate police 
departments, separate fire departments, and separate 
school systems. 

When the newly combined school board started 
looking for the man to handle the situation, they 
found this seasoned,umpire at Galesburg, Ill. At 
Galesburg, when Chester Miller took over the su- 
i922, 
being fired by the school board, had sent all the 
system's school books and supplies to a secondhand 
store. At the first meeting of his board, two members 


perintendency in his predecessor, angered at 


came to blows. Fortunately, the president of the 
board, who separated the fighters, was also mayor 
and deputy sheriff. 

In recent years there have been times when Chester's 


health was not at its best and retirement looked in- 
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viting. But Chester stayed on the job because there 
was work to be done. He plowed ahead successfully 
with his dream of a comprehensive building program. 

But the accomplishments of superintendents like 
Chester Miller are not measured alone by new school 
plants. “He helped build a finer Saginaw,” states the 
“Mr. 
Miller's long service provided a continuity of aims, 


editorial tribute in the Saginaw Daily News. 


especially during the difficult years which descended 
on him in the midst of depression during the 
Thirties. The taxpayers of this city probably never 
will appreciate to the full the yeoman service per- 
formed in their behalf by this school superintendent. 

“Pulling a school system through the war years— 
revamping curriculum to adjust to industry and _ re- 
turning veterans’ needs—provided Mr. Miller with 
still different experiences, the tribute continues. 
“Few men ever had so many irons in the fire at one 
time as did Saginaw’s superintendent of schools. School 
board men found that it took two years just to learn 
how complex was the business of running a school 
system. 

“Some board members came to their new civic 
assignment prepared to ‘tell’ the superintendent. Not 
a few of them will be first to acknowledge that they 
spent many more hours getting a thorough course 
in education—with Chet Miller as schoolmaster.” 

This Saginaw editorial writer also was writing 
about the Chester Miller that you know, the hard 
working superintendent who has devoted his life to 
his community and to his profession—-the solid, re- 
search minded administrator who gets his security 
trom professional integrity and not from political 
agility. 

The NATION’s SCHOOLS has been fortunate in 
having Chester Miller as one of its editorial con- 
sultants for the last 29 years. Thank you, Chester! 


uotable 

E SEEM to have forgotten that education is a 

reflection of the society of which it is an in- 
tegral part. Too easily we blame the teacher and 
school administrator, too quickly we propose schemes 
of reform for education, when the real task is to re- 
form ourselves. The question should be not “What 
is wrong with our schools?” but “What is wrong 
with our culture?”—Porter Sargent’s “Handbook of 
Private Schools,” 1955. 


Another Triangle 

a i HE current vogue of school psychiatrics adds in- 
terest to this anonymous definition: A neurotic 

builds castles in the air, a psychotic lives in them, a 

psychiatrist is the man who collects the rent. 


“ We Lotter 
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N OX-DRAWN loaded 
with sacks of grain, pulls up to a 
flour mill outside Philadelphia. The 
year is 1785. The mill famous 
establishment built by Oliver Evans. 
The farmer unloads the sacks. Within 
two hours, the grain has been ground 
into flour—no human labor being re- 
quired for the entire milling process. 

This was mechanization. 

A six-axle truck rumbles up to the 
Cleveland Builders Supply Company. 
The 1955. The truck driver 
hands an order for cement, giving the 
precise formula for the mixture, to a 
control operator. With a flick of his 
finger, the operator gets out a punched 
card, coded for that formula. Invisible 
hands take over. Automatic conveyors 
pick up and deposit the ingredients in 
the precise amounts and quality; the 


wagon, 


is a 


year is 


mixing bin is aroused to nervous ac- 
tivity, and the ready-mixed concrete is 
loaded into the truck. Again, no hu- 
man labor. 

This is automation. 

The difference is not that the Cleve- 
land plant is run by electricity and that 
teletype and radio transmit the order 
from operator to machine. It is rather 
that the Cleveland plant has built into 
it mechanisms which will take many 
kinds of directions, which will com- 
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“Memory’ 


of electronic data processing machine is magnetic core storage unit 


(insert). Thousands of tiny ferrite cores (above, greatly magnified) are strung on 
copper wired frames to provide storage capacity of 20,000 letters or numbers. 


pensate for any deficiency or excess of 
water in the cement mix, and which 
will if for one 
reason or another it does not corre- 
spond to the original specifications. 

Even engineers and manufacturers 
have a hard time keeping straight the 
difference between mechanization and 
automation. To some, a machine or 
system of machines doing intricate 
work is automation enough. But not 
to the top engineer of General Mills, 
Cledo Brunetti. To him, machines and 
power are only two elements needed 
for automation. The other two—which 
make the difference—are program- 
ming and control. Programming is tell- 
ing the machine or the factory what to 
do with the raw materials in turning 
them into a finished product. Control 
is building mechanisms into the ma- 
chine which will check the quality and 
quantity of the output and make cor- 
rections without the intervention of 
human minds or hands. “Put them all 
together,” says Dr. Brunetti, “machine, 
power, programming, control—and 
you have a definition of automation 
in four words, which also give you 
its history.” 

It requires more than four words 
to define automation in the literature 
growing on this subject. The word 


correct the mixture 


itself was first coined or used by Del 
Harder, a Ford engineer. John Die- 
bold then gave it a philosophy as well 
as engineering and social interpreta- 
tion. To Mr. Diebold, who has written 
the first full-length book on the sub- 
ject, automation does not mean simply 
substituting a machine for hands and 
supermachines for the machine. That 
could simply result in an expensive 
and wastefully produced item. Mr. Die- 
bold says that automation gives an op- 
portunity to rethink and redesign the 
product itself, analyze the new kinds 
of steps that the machines can take, 
rethink the entire operation of making 
the product—and put self-regulating 
and self-controlling mechanisms to 
work. 

“To redesign products we must re- 
think them,” says Mr. Diebold. Thus, 
rather than debasing the mind, auto- 
mation will raise it to new importance. 


* * * 


UTOMATION 
administrators must reckon with 
because it is affecting the industrial 
and economic life of the United States. 
True, most of industry is still in the 
lower mechanization stage, says Ralph 
J. Codiner, president of General Elec- 
tric. Automobile making is only 6 per 


is a force school 
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cent automated. There are millions of 
hand operations in manufacturing to- 
day. But during the few minutes it 
will take you to read this article, an- 
other lathe will be taught to replace 
its own tool; another tape will begin 
supervising the making of vacuum 
tubes; another product will be rede- 
signed for automatic manufacture. The 
avalanche Industry after 
industry is moving ahead toward super- 
mechanization and then automation 

David Sarnoff, chairman of R.C.A., 


not the continuous 


has started 


says it's increas¢ 


that is fabulous but “the continued 
acceleration of increase.” He says the 
very fact that electronics and atomics 
are unfolding simultaneously is a por- 
tent of amazing changes ahead. “Never 
before have two such mighty forces 
been unleashed at the same time.” 
As they look ahead, engineers like to 
fix the year 1965 as the beginning of 
“the fabulous future.” If you plan to 
remain a school administrator for the 
next 10 years, therefore, you can ex- 
pect startling changes in industry, in 
the national economy, in social and 
cultural life, in school administration 


and in education 


ETS see what's happening in a 
few selected industries 
The petroleum industry, the most 


mechanized of all, wants to correct an 
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erroneous impression. “Our refineries 
are not manless plants,’ says Thomas 
J. Walsh, a spokesman for the indus- 
try. “A number of persons are desired 
on hand in a plant for special duty and 
for emergencies.” This statment is one 
measure of far automation has 
gone in one industry. But the number 
of workers has nothing to do with 
quantity of production. “It is just as 


how 


easy with automatic controls to oper- 
ate a cracker which handles 20,000 
barrels a day of oil as it is a cracker 
handling 5000 barrels,’ Mr. Walsh 
Says 

The chemical industry has a com- 
pressed gas plant operated by just two 
production This industry 
ranks second in the predominance of 


workers. 


automatic machines and cries out for— 
and this is an important point—skilled 
rather than production workers. 

Electronics was a tiny industry in 
1939. Today it is worth $914 billion. 
Don G. Mitchell, president of Sylvania, 
says the :ndustry will double again in 
size during the next 10 years and will 
bring new marvels to the home and to 
the automation process itself. One ex- 
ample: Autofab, a fully automatic ma- 
chine, can assemble in one minute the 
same number of electronic units that 
take a worker a full day to 
assemble. 

In the telephone industry, about half 


would 


the long distance calls today have to 

















Above: Information is stored in “ran- 
dom access” memory unit on discs in 
the form of magnetized spots. Reading 
and writing arms, controlled electron- 
ically, move to location of data de- 
sired. Left: Master tape pulled from 
office recorder is placed in playback 
panel to control machining process. 


be assisted by an operator. In the near 
future, all long distance calls will be 
made without the help of operators. 

Telegraphers are now setting type 
for newspapers by wire. They punch 
out news copy on_ teletypesetters 
(T.T.S.), tape which can be fed direct- 
ly into scores of linotype machines 
hundreds of miles apart. 

In railroading, automation is worry- 
ing the workers. And no 
When the Seaboard Railroad built a 
new classification yard at Hamlet, N.C 
half the work force was laid off. But 
railroad owners are going full steam 
ahead modernizing their yards, Said the 
Wall Street Journal on July 29, 1955: 
“Electronic controls are now being 
adapted to yards to further remove 
manual work and individual car tend- 
ing. The next step may be tape con- 


wonder 


trolled yards where even the human 
button pushing thumb won't be 
needed.’ 


Data processing is an industry that 
grows daily. The engineer, the banker, 
the government official, the school ad- 
ministrator—all have need for facts 
and for a way to analyze and make 
the facts manageable. The age of com- 
plex computation is here and_ has 
brought with it the marvel of the age 
—the electronic computer. 

The computer takes many forms. 
In banking it may appear as a 25 ton 
bank clerk named Erma. Erma is a 
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brain and a nerve system made up of 
17,000 radio tubes. She can handle the 
bookkeeping details of 50,000 check- 
ing accounts every day. Despite this, 
Erma can tell at a glance whether your 
bank account is overdrawn. 

In engineering, the computer takes 
15 minutes to do a calculation which 
would require three years of error-free 
hand and brain work. 

In business, the computer calculates 
overtimes and deductions. In educa- 
tion, the computer can help research, 
handle thousands of test scores, classify 
pupil personnel data. 

In fact, the computer, multiplying 
man’s ability to do mental work, is in 
itself being credited as one of two de- 
velopments which will change man’s 
life. The other one is nuclear energy. 


* . - 


UTOMATION is convulsing our 
economy with change—change 
in manufacturing methods, in occupa- 
tions, in productivity. When one plant 
produces a billion electric light bulbs 
a year with 230 people in contrast to 
the 75,000 people needed two decades 
ago, the depth of the convolutions be- 
come apparent. There is an “adventur- 
ous urgency” in industry, says the U.S. 
Labor Department 

If the present rate of automation 
goes ahead unimpeded, 10 years from 
now one worker will be able to pro- 
duce in five hours all that a worker 
now produces in two days. The habit 
of change and the invention of inven- 
tion in industry mean unprecedented 
material well-being, says the Twentieth 
Century Fund in a study of America’s 
future. 

The American people will want to 
invest part of the new wealth in better 
education. To the administrator in step 
with the era of automation this means 
a challenge to keep pushing up the 
school budget to enrich and broaden 
the curriculum and school services 
The school budget of 1956 should look 
as outmoded in 1965 as a kerosene 
lamp appears today. 

Automation implies that people 
have to be educated to change—be- 
cause their jobs and their life will be 
subject to change, both sudden and 
imperceptible. 

Automation implies that people 
have to be educated for leisure. The 
three-day week end is a distinct pos- 
sibility. The 30 hour work week is not 
far away. 

Automation implies that people 
have to be educated for the arts and 
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for the appreciation of the arts. It may 
be one of education’s great tasks to 
transfer the skill of working by hand 
because of necessity to doing so for 
pleasure and creativity. 

Automation that people 
have to be educated to understand not 


implies 


parts of things or processes, but their 
totality. The machine of the future will 
be making a complete product. Should 
not the person be guided to understand 
the whole of the problem and be edu- 
cated to appreciate the whole of the 
process? 

Automation will bring what some- 
one has called the “human use of hu- 
man beings.” This implies an education 
reemphasizing the worth of the indi- 
vidual. The automated shop will do 
the drudgery and the repetitive work. 
Man can be released for the full de- 
velopment of his human capacities. 

Schools have been striving toward 
these goals, but they need some of that 
“adventurous urgency” which is char- 
acterizing the material world today. 


7 + . 


HERE are indeed some pressing, 
immediate problems for school ad- 
ministrators 

First of all, automation demands a 
new look at vocational education. In 
Washington, the federal vocational ed- 
ucation division is already doing so. 
State departments of education may 
also be planning to re-examine and 
revamp their trade and industry edu- 
cation programs. 

The immediate need is to help re- 
train the worker who may find his 
skills becoming obsolete overnight or 
his job abolished. Industry and the 
unions are taking most of the respon- 
sibility for such retraining. But indus- 
try may look increasingly toward the 
public vocational schools. To cite one 
example, General Mills is utilizing the 
Minneapolis vocational high schools, 
facilities, to train its 
workers for mew machines and new 


among other 
processes. 

Not all workers will be affected by 
the automated machine. But those that 
are affected will need higher, not low- 
er, types of skills. Automation makes 
less and less room for the unskilled 
worker, the low-grade clerical worker. 
In place of routine machine minders 
on the shop floor, there will be re- 
quired people who can take the pulse 
of the machine and provide first aid 
when it is needed. 

Marshall G. Munce, vice president 
of York Corp., in York, Pa., spoke for 
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most industrialists when he told a 
congressional subcommittee: “Automa- 
tion will call for a higher order of 
skill, training and knowledge than ex- 
isting :ndustrial methods. New jobs 
will come into being in designing, 
building, programming and maintain- 
ing the new equipment. They will re- 
quire a broader background of under- 
Mechanization has already 
eliminated the job which requires 
brute strength; automation will elimi- 
nate the jobs repetitive 
drudgery. 

At the congressional hearings, held 
last year on technological change, this 
interchange took place: 

Dr. Astin (A. V. Astin, director of 
the National Bureau of Standards) : 
“The most critical problem [in automa- 
tion} is getting more young people to 
take up science and engineering for a 


standing.” 


involving 


career.” 

Chairman Wright Patman: “You 
really have to start in the grade schools, 
don’t you?” 

Dr. Astin: “I think the critical area 
is the high school and it is primarily 
high school teachers. I don’t think we 
pay our high school science teachers 
enough. . . . I don’t think that we can 
get teachers who will inspire young 
people to take up science as a career 
unless the teachers themselves are sold 
on it... . At the Geneva Conference 
a Russian scientist was telling our 
people that the Soviets pay their 
science teachers more than anybody 
else. They give special bonuses of good 
homes or summer homes. A man who 
is teaching science in Russia is getting 
more than the man who is doing re- 
search or engineering.” 

At the end of the hearings, Rep. 
Patman said: “The most disturbing 
thing which came to the subcommit- 
tee’s attention was the near unanimous 
conclusion of the witnesses that the 
nation is faced with a threatened short- 
age of scientists, technicians and skilled 
labor.” 

The high school is confronted with 
a great challenge here—a challenge to 
improve its offerings in mathematics 
and science; to strengthen its guidance 
services; to reassess its trade and in- 
dustry and its business education 
courses. 

But it appears that the secondary 
school may not be an institution capa- 
ble of meeting the impact of automa- 
tion. A new system of beyond-the- 
high-school education may have to be 
created. In this new level, the area 
schools, of which we have too few, are 





being regarded as the most promising 
of the newer types of institutions to 
train producers for the age of auto- 
mation. In its full flowering the area 
school would offer not only post-high 
school technical training but would 
be a people’s college for young and old 
with a curriculum geared to the needs 
of an automated society. 

The area school, the technical insti- 
tute, the junior college, the community 
college—these are among the types of 
institutions we will need to expand if 
we are to respond to advances in tech- 
nology. And crowning this system of 
post-secondary education would, of 
course, be the colleges and universities, 
training people to take command of 
the world of electronics, cybernetics, 
transistors, capacitors and blueprints 
for automatic machines to build auto- 
matic machinery. 


SCHOOLS MUST HELP 


The schools at all levels must inevi- 
tably assist in the birth and in the full 
development of the automatic age. But 
what is it that schoolmen will be help- 
ing to bring to this globe? Will it be 
a generation of automatons? Or of 
self-operating Frankenstein monsters, 
with ability to turn on their creators? 
A world made safe for an endless as- 
sembly belt of products and more 
products? 

Let no visionary answer these ques- 
tions. We turn again to the testimony 
of industrialists, labor leaders and 
scientists, taken by the Patman sub- 
committee in Congress: 

“In the America of the future, we 
will have more people in the sciences 
and professions. There will be more 
teachers and preachers; more artists, 
writers and craftsmen to hand-fashion 
things of beauty. We will have fewer 
people providing for our elementary 
needs for food, clothing and shelter 
and more people providing for our 
spiritual and cultural requirements. 

“In industries where automation is 
feasible, the monotonous repetitive 
jobs will be done by untiring, unfeel- 
ing machines. There will be fewer 
people using their physical strength 
and many more behind the scenes 
keeping the production devices and 
their delicate control mechanisms func- 
tioning. Man will be the master of 
the machine rather than the servant. 

“Life in America will be richer, 
better, more rewarding, with greater 
opportunities for the young, increased 
satisfaction for adults, and more tran- 
quillity and comfort of the aged.” # 
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HE issue of desegregation has se- 

verely jolted the educational system 
of one-third of the nation; its shock 
sure to be felt 
How the southern region 


deals with this problem is of utmost 


Waves are in schools 


elsewhere 


concern to all of us 

Some people assume that to explain 
and to understand the reasons many 
white Southerners do not readily em- 
brace the Supreme Court’s decision is 
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to justify continued segregation in 
public education. It is quite possible to 
understand why individuals or a group 
of people approach a problem in a 
particular way, and to work with them 
on that basis, without necessarily ap- 
proving of their attitudes and their 
actions. 

Others think that to explain why 
some Negroes and whites press for 
prompt desegregation is to justify cal- 
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Map reproduced by permission from the book, 


Segregation permitted in varying degrees 


17 states and District of Columbia 


4 stotes 


The Negro and the Schools,"’ by Harry 


S. Ashmore, published by the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C 
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First of a series of articles 
presenting facts and attitudes essential 
to understanding present conditions 


in the segregation conflict 


THE SHOCK WAVES OF DESEGREGATION 








lous disregard of the mores and cus- 


toms of an established social order 

These articles will attempt to identify 
and explain some of the major fac- 
tors essential to understanding the 
present conditions in the southern 
school desegregation issue. 

The purpose of this initial article 
is to give a quick overview of con- 
ditions and problems that seem to be 
involved in putting into effect :the 


Supreme Court decision. 


1. The issue is essentially 

a conflict of ideals. 

The issue of desegregation in public 
education in the South is part of a 
broader conflict between the ideal of 
racial excellence and the ideal of racial 
equality. Both whites and Negroes in 
the region are seeking a better way 
of life for themselves and their chil- 
dren. The end they seek is the same, 
but the means by which they try to 
achieve it are vastly different. 

Most southern whites view improve- 
ment in terms of excellence and believe 
that it can be achieved only if the 
races are separated in certain spheres. 
Many Negroes view improvement in 
terms of equality of opportunity with 
the whites and believe that it can be 
achieved only if the races are inte- 
grated in certain spheres. 

Taken as a group, southern whites 
believe segregation of the races is 
essential if they are to maintain their 
present way of life. Although in many 
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cases this way of life is substandard, 
it has been improved through the 
strenuous efforts of a people beset 
with more than their share of prob- 
lems. The whites do not want to try 
experiments that might seriously affect 
the gains they have made, and they 
will go to considerable lengths to pre- 
vent alterations in their basic insti- 
tutions. 

On the other hand, many Negroes 
believe that racial progress toward a 
better way of life depends upon ending 
public segregation without delay. Ne- 
groes want their full share of every- 
thing the white man wants. They are 
unwilling to accept anything less than 
full and equal citizenship in American 
democracy. 

The basic problem in the issue of 
public school desegregation is how to 
deal wisely with the coaflicting beliefs 
of these two important groups of 
American people. To arrive at a wise 
and just solution is not so simple as 
many protagonists on both sides seem 
to think. 


2. Southern whites face 

a value dilemma. 

The things we learn in childhood 
are “right.” Most southern whites grew 
up in a society where segregation was 
the accepted pattern of race relations, 
and hence many of them continue to 
look upon segregation as being right. 
These people are the products of their 
environment just as other Americans 
are 

Like other Americans, southern 
whites have a deep and abiding faith 
in laws and legal processes. In general, 
they revere the federal Constitution 
and respect judicial decisions. Until 
two years ago their racially segregated 
society was based upon legal sanctions, 
and they still attempt to patch up 
breaches in the walls of segregation 
with legal mortar. 

Consequently, many white South- 
erners are faced with the dilemma of 
either violating the law of the land or 
turning their backs on values in which 
they believe. In despair many say, 
“Give us time and we will go along 
with the law in letter if not in spirit 


3. Southern Negroes have 

a new hope and a means. 

We learn to accept the things we 
have little hope of changing. Until 
two years ago most southern Negroes 
accepted racial segregation in public 
schools. It was legally sanctioned and 
there was little hope for change 
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When the U 
1954 reversed its long existing prece- 
dent of “separate but equal” and de- 
clared all laws pertaining to racial 


S. Supreme Court in 


segregation in public schools unconsti- 
tutional, hope for change came to 
many southern Negroes. Moreover, 
with this hope came a means for bring- 
ing about change—a sharp legal sword. 
The resigned acceptance of many Ne- 
groes swiftly turned into a burning 
desire ro gain what had become their 
legal right. In pressing for this right, 
many Negroes say, with impatience: 
We will give you a little time but 
do not delay.” 


4. There is a range of opinion 

in all parts of the South. 

There is no “mind of the South” 
just as there is no “mind of the non- 
South.” The people of the South, even 
the Deep South, have varying opinions 
regarding the desegregation of public 
schools. 

The opinions of Southerners form a 
continuum just as do opinions of 
non-Southerners on the same question. 
Some are for desegregation; some are 
opposed. The difference between the 
North and the South lies in the con- 
centration of opinions at the ends of 
the scale. 

In the South, opinion concentration 
varies among states, among counties, 
among communities, and even within 
families. Opinions of Southerners vary 
between races; they vary within races. 
Opinions vary with age, with socio- 
economic level, with educational level 
—and within these categories. But con- 
sidered as a group, white Southern- 
ers are quite unhappy at the pros- 
pect that their children may have “to 
be enrolled in desegregated public 


schools. 


5. Opposition to integration is 
accentuated in 154 counties, 
Racial prejudice, discrimination and 

segregation are sociological problems 

that are found in varying degrees 
among almost all peoples. They are 
not confined to the South. As a gen- 
eral rule, these problems tend to be 
most pronounced where the race in 
political and economic control is nu- 
merically small in comparison with 
other races. In the South this means 
that the problem tends to vary, accord- 
ing to tae population ratio of Negroes 
to whites. 

In most of the non-South the de- 
segregation of schools has been accom- 
plished without major educational or 


social upset. In the South’s 136 coun- 
ties where Negroes make up less than 
1 per cent of the total population, 
desegregation will probably be ac- 
cepted with relative calmness. Even in 
the 524 counties (40 per cent of the 
1306 counties in 13 Southern states ) 
where Negroes make up 10 per cent 
or less of the total population, desegre- 
gation probably will not be a major 
problem. 

What is now “practicable” in such 
counties is far different from what is 
feasible in the 154 counties where 
Negroes make up 50 per cent or more 
of the population. School desegrega- 
tion arouses much greater opposition 
on the part of whites in these areas 
and becomes very different from the 
problem it presents in the areas of the 
South where the percentage of Negroes 
is small. 


6. The problem involves 

middle class values. 

Although racial prejudice undoubt- 
edly plays an important part in the 
opposition to desegregation, many 
white southerners stress that there are 
other reasons for opposing the rapid 
desegregation of schools. 

These persons point out that, taken 
as groups, substantial and significant 
differences exist between white and 
Negro children in the South. Pro- 
ponents disagree as to whether these 
differences result primarily from  in- 
herent racial differences or from dif- 
ferences in socio-economic environ- 
ment. The fact remains, they say, that 
no matter what the cause or causes, 
wide differences do exist and are prob- 
lems to be dealt with. 

Many white Southerners are vitally 
interested in their children’s develop- 
ing what sociologists term “a set of 
middle class values” as basic guides for 
living — such as acceptable attitudes 
toward courtship and marriage, family 
living, crime and violence, health and 
sanitation, speech and manners, eco- 
nomics, education and religion. Like 
many other parents, they do not want 
their children to be closely associated 
with the extreme lower socio-economic 
groups, white or Negro, because of 
differences in value patterns. 

In many southern communities the 
extreme lower socio-economic group 
is composed almost entirely of Ne- 
groes. Here the major value differ- 
ences closely parallel the racial divi- 
sion of the community. 

Some advocates of rapid desegrega- 
tion readily admit that these differ- 
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ences exist and contend that the best 
way to develop middle-class values 
among Negro students is to integrate 
them with the white students. Some 
white Southerners agree that integra- 
tion in schools would greatly accelerate 
the acquisition of middle class values 
among Negro students, but they has- 
ten to point out that rapid integration 
would probably develop a number of 
lower class values among white stu- 
dents. 

Many white Southerners also oppose 
rapid desegregation because of the 
wide differences reported to exist be- 
tween the average grade achievement 
level of white and Negro students of 
the same age. They cite recent experi- 
ences in Washington, D.C., and other 
areas as objective evidence that such 
differences exist. 


7. The exact meaning of the Su- 
preme Court decision is not clear. 
The Supreme Court has made it 
emphatically clear that it considers 
compulsory racial segregation in public 
education unconstitutional. However, 
the court set no time limit on compli- 
ance and in effect localized the prob- 
lem by returning the basic cases to the 
courts of origin. 

Local districts, the court said, must 
“assess” their own situation, make a 
“prompt and reasonable” start, and 
proceed with all “deliberate speed” to 
desegregate their schools as quickly as 
“practicable” in each district. 
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The range of possible interpreta- 
tions of this decree plus the range of 
opinions regarding its merits are fac- 
tors that have made it difficult for 
individuals and groups interested in 
maintaining segregation to find major 
points around which to rally large 
segments of resistance. 

One of the most widely accepted in- 
terpretations of the court’s decision 
was handed down in July 1955 by a 
special three-judge, court and written 
by Judge John J. Parker, senior judge 
of the U.S. Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Judge Parker stated: 
“Nothing in the Constitution or in the 
decision of the Supreme Court takes 
away from the people freedom to 
choose the schools they attend. The 
Constitution, in other words, does not 
require integration. It merely forbids 
the use of governmental power to 
enforce segregation. The Fourteenth 
Amendment is a limitation upon the 
exercise of power by the state or state 
agencies, not a limitation upon the 
freedom of individuals.” In this and 
similar interpretations, at least some 
white Southerners see hope of comply- 
ing with the court’s decision without 
seriously upsetting social and educa- 
tional conditions in the South. 


8. Organized groups intensify 
pressures and conflicts. 
Organized groups are playing sig- 

nificant rdles on both sides of the de- 

segregation issue in the South. The 
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“Can’‘t ya see your grass needs 
cuttin’, Colonel?” 


legal battles of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People are by far the most widely pub- 
licized activities of any single organ- 
ized group. 

The degree to which the N.A.A.CP. 
speaks for the rank and file of south- 
ern Negroes is widely debated. Spokes- 
men for the association say that the 
organization does reflect the desires 
and aspirations of most Negroes. There 
are few public expressions of Ne- 
gro opinion other than those of the 


N.A.A.C.P. Many white Southerners 
believe that the N.A.A.C.P. speaks 


from a predetermined policy that is 
formulated far from the South and 
that the organization does not reflect 
the opinions of the majority of southern 
Negroes. There are other organizations, 
such as the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, Inc., that are working to bring 
about desegregation of the schools in 
the South. 

The Citizens Councils are the largest 
and most active cluster of organiza- 
tions opposing desegregation in the 
South. They claim to have about one- 
half million members ir: active chap- 
ters in 11 southern states. About forty 
other pro-segregation groups are active 
in the region at the present time. 

The stated purpose of the Citizens 
Councils is to maintain segregation 
through legally acceptable means. 
Many responsible citizens are reported 
to be Council members, especially in 
the Deep South. Organizations such 
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as the Citizens Councils should not be 
confused with organizations that advo- 
cate the use of illegal measures to 
maintain racial segregation 

Many churches and other religious 
organizations in the South are also play- 
ing active rdles in the issue, Many 
have denounced segregation as being 
inconsistent with religious values. These 
denunciations are usually stronger, how- 
the state or denominational 
On 


the other hand, some religious groups 


ever, at 
level than in the local churches 
believe and openly preach that racial 
segregation was divinely instituted and 


that to abolish it is morally wrong. 


9. Effective communication 
is blocked by emotions. 
“Today in the South and in much 
of the rest of the nation we are oper- 
ating in a partial vacuum of communi- 
the 


cation,” said Don Shoemaker of 
Southern Education Reporting Service, 
a fact collecting and reporting agency 
financed by the Fund for the Advance- 


‘The 


roo large an 


ment of Education mournful 


fact is that in area the 
wires are down, the bridges are broken 
Not only is it difficult to express an 
unpopular opinion—and opinions on 
either side have been unpopular in 
-but 


difficult even to circulate factual infor- 


given circumstances also it is 


mation.” 


Communication is restricted by psy- 
by 
detensiveness and suspicion. When peo- 


chological blocks compounded 
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ple speak on the subject of desegrega- 
tion, it is difficule to know whether 
they speak fov a handful or a multi- 
tude. Ir is difficult to know what vari- 
ous groups really think or how strongly 
they feel it. 

The bridges are broken between the 
races im many sections of the South. 
The wires are down between groups 
holding different views, between pro- 
fessional educators and the lay public, 
between various sections of the region, 
and between the South and non-South. 

There is small amount of 
evidence that 
channels are being repaired and new 
So far the 


some 


former communication 


ones are being established 
voices of the extremists have domi- 


nated most of these channels 


Southern education 
is being retarded. 


10. 


The nation can ill afford to have the 
educational program of one-third of 
its children severely upset. It will be 
a tragedy if public schools in the South 
regress or even mark time for a decade 
Education in the South now lags 
behind that of the rest of the nation 
in many respects. The lag is not due 
to lack of interest in public education 
but to a relatively large school-age 
population and limited financial re- 
sources. In terms of its ability to pay, 
the South as a region surpasses the 
non-South in its support of education. 

In parts of the South the desegrega- 


tion issue is beginning to affect public 
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education. Dedication to public edu- 
Although 
belief in public education is strong, 


cation is being challenged. 
belief in racial fre- 
quently stronger. 

The policy of strenuous financial 
commitments — especially long-range 
commitments—to public education is 
being questioned. In some states steps 
have been taken to place the financing 
of local school districts on a monthly 
basis, so that the school revenue can 
be cut off immediately in the event of 
desegregation proceedings. 

Teacher tenure procedures and 
teacher contracts have been altered in 
some states to facilitate possible major 


segregation is 


changes in public school  structuie. 
Prospects of job insecurity are causing 
some teachers to migrate to more stable 
The prospects 


also deter many new teachers from ac- 


school systems same 
cepting positions in these systems. A 
general decline in the quality of teach- 
ers in these systems will certainly affect 
the quality of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

The public policy of compulsory 
education is being challenged in many 
areas of the region, and a few states 
are in the process of taking legal steps 
to abolish compulsory school attend- 
ance laws. 

The extensive use of ability group- 
ing, even ability curriculums, is being 
seriously considered by several school 
systems along the border of the South 
as they face the problems resulting 
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from the rapid integration of white 
and Negro students with considerable 
variation in grade achievement levels 
Some white Southerners are pointing 
to these areas as examples of what 
can happen to instructional programs 
when integration takes place too rap- 


11. School administrators 
are caught in crossfire. 

All school superintendents are beset 
with problems, but many southern su- 
perintendents have more than their 
share. Many a superintendent is caught 
between his personal convictions re- 
garding racial segregation in schools 
and the conflicting wishes of his school 
board, his community, his state, or the 
federal These face 
a clash between deep-seated personal 
commitments to social, religious or 


courts. persons 


educational principles and duty to ex- 
ecute policy almost diametrically op- 
posed to these principles. 
Superintendents who feel that their 
school systems should and could be 
desegregated promptly but whose 
boards of education or state legisla- 
tures have passed measures designed 
to prevent or delay desegregation face 
a clash between conviction and duty. 
Frustration can be just as severe 
when the situation is reversed. Super- 
intendents who feel that the imple- 
mentation of court orders ‘or state pol- 
icy to desegregate their school systems 
would severely damage the school pro- 
gram or set off physical violence in 
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their communities face a similar prob- 
lem. The national spotlight is on south- 
ern schools. In the present situation, 
disruptions in schools or communities 
can bring a flood of national press, 
radio and TV correspondents to the 
scene. Within a day’s time almost 
any southern superintendent might find 
much of the nation and many profes- 
sional colleagues looking on him as an 
example of poor educational leader- 
ship. It is difficult enough to develop 
wise public policy in an air of emo- 
tionalism, but to have the eyes of the 
nation focused upon one makes it even 
more difficult. 

Persons who grow impatient with 
the rate at which desegregation is pro- 
ceeding in the South frequently accuse 
southern school administrators of not 
exercising proper leadership. To this 
charge many superintendents, includ- 
ing some who personally believe in 
compliance with the court decision, 
respond with the question: “What is 
democratic educational leadership in a 
community where the vast majority of 
the people, the board of education, the 
lay advisory board, the teachers, and 
the state laws are firmly opposed to 
desegregation?” 


12. Socio-economic changes 
affect segregation. 

Perhaps no region in the nation, 
with the possible exception of the 
West Coast, is changing as rapidly and 
in as many respects as the South. 
Far reaching changes are occurring in 
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southern industry, agriculture, econom- 
ics, politics, city population, farm pop- 
ulation, and attitudes of people. 

In the past, the cotton-and-tobacco 
economy of the South depended upon 
muscle power. Today, southern agri- 
culture is rapidly becoming diversified 
and machinery is reducing the impor- 
tance of farm labor. At the same time, 
industry is springing up in the towns 
and cities all over the South. 

The Negro, once so important as a 
laborer in the rural South, is now 
migrating to the urban South and to 
the non-South. As he moves to town 
in the South, the Negro’s income 1s 
increasing. He is more important as 
a consumer, and business people are 
becoming more sensitive to his pur- 
chasing power. He is getting more 
education and, conversely, educators 
are becoming more aware of his needs. 
He is exercising the right to vote, and 
politicians are more acutely aware of 
his voting power. 

Socio-economic changes are also af- 
fecting the attitudes of southern whites 
toward Negroes. As patterns of living 
have rapidly changed in the region 
during the last decade, white South- 
erners have tended to become less con- 
servative and less traditional in their 


a 


racial attitudes. + 


THE NEXT ARTICLE will answer 
the question: How far has the South 
moved in desegregating its schools, 
and what methods are being used 
to resist the Supreme Court decision? 
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Toward a Sound Working Basis 
for Administrator and Staff 


Needed most is enough group integrity and 


reciprocity to move ahead together. For each person, 


authority and responsibility are in balance. 


Superintendent, Department of Education 


Baltimore 


T MAY be said with some validity 

that however the school administra- 
tor tries to escape the blame, sooner 
or later, if he stays around long 
enough, his school will reflect a great 
deal of his own philosophy. Especially 
is this true of the administrator's atti- 
tude toward his colleagues on the fac- 
ulty. 

However, like many other organiza- 
tions the school will reflect also the 
administrator's knowledge and_ skill, 
his technics and art in organization, in 
administration, in comraunication, and 
in the whole complex business of work- 
ing with people toward the achieve- 
ment of goals. 

The phenomenal recent rise of pop- 
ular interest in schools has focused 
much attention upon the importance 
of public relations. This has been a 
major gain for democratic education. 
But the school system whose leaders 
are actively concerned with community 
participation may fall into serious diff- 
culty unless equal attention is directed 
to creating sound working relations 
among the various members of the 
school staff. 


From an address during Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The most autocratic dictator may be 
notoriously courtly to his followers. 


In determining how good relation- 
ships may be established between 
administrator and school staff it is 
necessary to consider at the outset the 
purposes which the school program is 
to serve. In every community the over- 
riding purpose is, of course, the best 
possible instruction of the pupils to- 
ward goals the comraunity itself has 
sanctioned. 


SPEAKING KINDLY ISN’T ENOUGH 

In considering this major purpose 
both the administrator and the other 
members of the staff must examine 
carefully the means by which these 
goals are to be achieved, for the 
means employed in any enterprise de- 
termine the end that will be reached. 
Conversely, the end inevitably does 
much to predetermine the means. All 
of this is but another way of saying 
that, if our schools are to serve de- 
mocracy, one of their distinguishing 
characteristics will be a democratic re- 
lationship between the administrator 
and his colleagues. 

Discussions of this matter often 
stress the obligation of the principal 
or the superintendent to establish such 
working relations with the staff. This 
emphasis may serve a useful purpose 
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in some situations for administrators 
do have this obligation, and we do 
all know that it is not met equally well 
in all school systems. If we were to 
assume, however, that a sound working 
basis will be established if only the 
head of the school speaks kindly to 
his colleagues and listens attentively 
when they speak to him, we should 
be dangerously naive. The probability 
is very low that democratic administra- 
tion will be achieved in a school where 
either the faculty or the executive be- 
lieves that democracy means no more 
than the easy exchange of courtesies. 
On the contrary, it is not unusual for 
the most autocratic dictators to be 
notoriously courtly in relations with 
their followers. 

Too often programs labeled as dem- 
ocratic are set up with undemocratic 
hidden purposes. Staff members, for 
example, may be permitted to discuss 
a question as though they were seeking 
a solution when, in fact, they are 
merely reacting to the boss's predeter- 
mined decision which he has no inten- 
tion of changing. To be sure, discus- 
sion may be a useful tool of democratic 
action, but it takes more than talk to 
give the members of a group a real 
voice in its control. 

To say this is not to condemn either 
the administrator or the faculty for it 
is not easy to perfect a smooth and 
effective pattern for bringing a large 
group together in genuime planning or 
evaluation. The quicker way is to let 
somebody else do it, or to do the 
whole job oneself. The most impor- 
tant step in any group project, and 
often the toughest, is the achievement 
of enough unity and reciprocity to 
move ahead together 


DO-DEMOCRACY IS BETTER 


But those who have persevered to 
the point at which group integrity has 
been achieved usually agree that the 
results are well worth the effort they 
have expended. 

The dilemma inherent in our na- 
tural tendency to be “democratic in 
words but authoritarian in acts” was 
nicely put by De Huszar in his dis- 
tinction between “consent-democracy” 
and “do-democracy.”* He notes, fur- 
ther: “The methods of consent-democ- 
racy are ineffective when faced with 
the task of integration and the trans- 
formation of authoritarian institutions 
into truly democratic ones. On the 


*De Huszar, George B.: Practical Appli- 
cations of Democracy, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1945, pp. 99, 100. 
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other hand, do-democracy makes not 
only action but integration and such 
transformation possible.” 

Staff working arrangements ina 
schools suitable to serve the ends of 
democracy should utilize fully the 
strengths of all who are involved. Such 
arrangements require more than what 
the title of a new book in public rela- 
tions calls “The Engineering of Con- 
sent.” I must admit here a personal 





The administrator is not alone; the 
weight of his profession is behind him. 


bias, for I cannot conceive of good 
administration in terms of human 
engineering. Engineering means to 
me the manipulation of objects, and 
I find quite unsatisfactory the sugges- 
tion that this has much to do with 
the respectful leadership of men and 
women. 


PUBLIC-PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


If fully adequate relationships are 
to exist in a school staff, careful 
thought must be given—and by the 
whole staff, rather than by the adminis- 
trator alone—to the specific purpose 
the staff is meant to serve. 

No school staff exists as an end in 
itself but rather as a group of profes- 
sional people deliberately selected for 
their competence to perform a par- 
ticular task. In public schools this 
task is a form of public service. Every 
school faculty is in a sounder position 


to plan and appraise its own perform- 
ance when it recognizes this essential 
nature of its rdle. But, if the faculty’s 
view of itself were to stop at this 
point, the view would be seriously 
incomplete, for a teacher is not only 
a public servant but also a member 
of a profession. Therefore, while the 
teacher looks to the community and 
its appropriate representatives to de- 
termine the ends for which schools 
exist and toward which teaching should 
be directed, he must look to profes- 
sional sources for guidance in the 
procedures by which the goals are to 
be attained. 

This situation need not produce 
conflict, although it frequently leads 
to difficulty. The professional expert 
is clearly necessary in democracy even 
though both he and the layman still 
have much to learn about working 
together. The problem we are dealing 
with today, however, is not so much 
that of lay-professional relations. It 
is rather the question of how we pro- 
fessionals in education may best serve 
those who have employed us to render 
a specialized service—a service about 
which we are presumed to know more 
than any other group. 


SHARE COMMON TASK 

Despite occasional indications to the 
contrary, teachers are important people 
in our society, and one of the chief 
reasons for their importance is that 
each of them represents the profession 
of teaching. The teacher is a valuable 
servant of the public precisely because 
he is more than a servant. He brings 
to his work a trained mind, a dedicated 
spirit, an enlightened insight, a broad- 
ened vision. ‘These characteristics, 
which give him the competence to 
serve his community, he has acquired 
in large part from his own teachers, 
from the accumulated experience of 
the profession by which he has been 
trained and into which he has been 
received. 

If he is a good and honest teacher, 
he recognizes his debt to his profes- 
sion. If he is wise, he knows that his 
further growth will depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon his professional 
associations and upon his ability to 
keep in touch with the swift and ris- 
ing stream of new knowledge and 
skill. He knows also that in his own 
school the quality of education will 
be better if he works cooperatively 
with his colleagues, sharing in the 
common task and contributing his best 
to the joint enterprise. This readiness 
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of each teacher to participate responsi- 
bly both by doing his own job and by 
joining with his fellows in the total 
undertaking is as much a prerequisite 
of good staff relations as are the abil- 
ity and willingness of the adminis- 
trator to follow democratic procedures. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S PLACE 

This description of a productive 
staff situation would be incomplete 
without a more specific consideration 
of the administrator's place in it. Both 
democracy and cooperative action re- 
quire leadership as well as organiza- 
tion and administration. The duties 
of organizing and administering the 
school system are fixed upon the super- 
intendent by legal action. But he 
should also occupy a position of pro- 
fessional leadership, and this cannot 
be conferred upon him by his school 
board. Only through his own com- 
petence and personality may he gain 
this stature and then only if his col- 
leagues him the 
recognition and respect. 

The dual nature of the school ad- 
ministrator’s job subjects him to an 
endless series of tests and trials. He 
is, as one of our leading superintend- 
ents liked to be identified, the head 
teacher of his system, but he is also 
the chief executive of the school board. 
If he is worth his salt, he strives for 
the highest standards of educational 
service, but he is also the chief budget 
officer and must stay within appro- 
priation limits. He knows that some 
educational technics are based upon 
well established physical laws or psy- 
chological principles and will not be 
affected in the slightest degree by 
popular vote, yet some expect him to 
alter instructional procedures in de- 
ference to the majority in the last 
election or to meet the demands of 
a pressure group whose information 
is as weak as its voice is strong. 

Like the Roman god Janus, he faces 
in two directions simultaneously, yet 
he must not be two-faced. As a conse- 
quence, it is not surprising that the 
typical superintendent is often in a 
whirl. 

What I have been trying to say is 
briefly this: The maintenance of the 
sort of working relations most likely 
to produce good education must rest 
upon a decent respect for the popular 
mandates controlling the schools but 
also upon the professional competence 
of the staff through which alone the 
mandates can be translated into educa- 
tion for pupils. 


accord necessary 
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The selection of the procedures to 
be used by the school staff then be- 
comes an issue. For any procedure 
to be used most effectively it should 
be selected or designed with full 
awareness of the purpose it is to serve. 
Teachers, accordingly, have the obliga- 
tion to select professional procedures 
which will contribute most efficiently 
to the outcomes that are sought, with 
particular awareness of the professional] 
reasons that make the procedures de- 
sirable. 

With respect to this whole concept 
of purpose and procedure, the schoo! 
administrator has the great responsi- 
bility of seeing that both he and all 
his colleagues are constantly sensitive 
to why they are at work and what it 
is that they have been assembled to 
accomplish. Of all the obligations of 
leadership, probably none exceeds in 
importance the responsibility of the 
leader to help those with whom he 
works to identify and clarify their 





























The old line and staff organization 
chart is1’t adequate for today. Addi- 
tional geometric figures are required. 


goals. Without this as a preliminary 
and continuing condition, constructive 
achievement is not likely to occur. 

An administrator, or any other sort 
of leader, can never deal with pur- 
poses except in terms of people. In 
the case of the school administrator, 
this wil) include the people of the com- 
munity, the people of his board, the 
people who are the pupils of the 
school, and, especially for our purposes 
here, the very important people of 
the staff. 





Human beings cannot exist in a 
vacuum. The efforts of people in- 
dividually and collectively toward any 
goal are inevitably affected by the 
setting in which the efforts take place. 
Everyone in a group affects this set- 
ting but, by virtue of his special status, 
the administrator usually contributes 
more than any other member of the 
school staff to the creation of the emo- 
tional climate in the school. Indeed, 
a climate of some sort will develop 
whether or not the administrator 
wishes it. His choice is limited to 
deterrnining whether he will deliber- 
ately try to create a favorable climate, 
whether by design or otherwise he 
will contribute to the creation of a 
negative atmosphere, or whether by 
default he will allow an air of uncer- 
tainty to enshroud those with whom 
he works. 

There are pleasant and well mean- 
ing administrators whose personal re- 
lationships with other individuals are 
warm and friendly and who may, 
therefore, be said to have contributed 
much to the establishment of a favor- 
able working climate, but more is 
required if any enterprise involving 
a group is to succeed. Organizational 
patterns must be developed within 
which each person can find his own 
role, understand it, and perform it, 
all the while relating his own work 
with meaning and mutual satisfaction 
to the work of others. Without dicta- 
torial domination but with insight 
and skill, the good administrator there- 
fore organizes his staff so that for 
each person authority and responsi- 
bility are in balance. 


DYNAMIC INTERACTION 

A working organization is not a 
static network of relationships but 
rather a dynamic interaction of the 
intelligence and effort of many per- 
sons unified by common motivations. 
Thus, questions of procedure and tech- 
nic again enter the picture. ‘The effec- 
tive administrator is able to select 
suitable operating technics and to 
encourage and stimulate all of the 
members of his staff to contribute to 
their development. 

Much of the success of an adminis- 
trative program depends upon the plan 
by which the group is organized. 
School systems, like modern business 
corporations, have learned that the 
traditional charts composed of lines, 
solid and dotted, and rectangles, large 
and small, are not adequate to por- 
tray how people actually work to- 
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gether. While it is still important to 
fix both responsibility and authority 
for action, students of administration 
learned not too long ago that action 
is often determined by the interplay 
of personalities quite outside the old- 
fashioned diagram. The study and 
solution of problems, the identification 
of major the evaluation of 
performance, the upward passage of 
reaction and criticism—all these are 
difficult to diagram neatly in terms 
of line and staff. 

In many new charts we find addi- 
tional geometric figures. Often these 
circles representing committees 
whose function is neither to approve 
policy nor to execute it. Their work 
chiefly consists, rather, of the time 
honored practice of taking counsel 
together—thinking, planning, evaluat- 
ing. The once clear separation of plan- 
ning and execution is now not so 
clear, for we are learning better ways 
to bring together those whe are af- 
fected by decisions to assist in making 
the decisions. What this method loses 
in speed it gains in the validity and 
desirability of its results. 

Psychologists and sociologists have 
demonstrated that not all authority 
comes from status and that what a 
respected old-timer thinks may have 
more real force than what the boss 
As avsensible consequence, we 
are devising ways to use the wisdom 
and experience of the old-timer, and 
the imagination and enthusiasm of 
the bright young fellow, to help the 


issues, 


are 


orders. 


boss improve his order before he 
issues It. 
Such interaction is not to be 


achieved for the asking or in the 
absence of skillful leadership in the 
school system. 


NO GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS 


Without a clear head in the super- 
intendent’s office, a school system may 
easily slip into chaos by the commit- 
tee route. But, if we look around, 
we shall probably find that the best 
education is being offered in those 
schools which provide systematically 
for a maximum number of staff mem- 
bers to participate in the study and 
solution of problems. Where such 
successful work is being done, chaos 
is avoided by the thoughtful assign- 
ment of tasks and by a recognition 
of the ways that professional study, 
policy action, and executive imple- 
mentation complement one another. 

The mere willingness of the super- 
intendent to allow staff participation 
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in problem solving is no more a 
guarantee of success than is the readi- 
ness of the staff to take part. Here, 
again, there is no substitute for com- 
petence. If the subject under discus- 
sion is, let us say, the length of the 
Christmas holiday, little expert knowl- 
edge is required and the teachers might 
be drawn by lot for such a committee. 


teal 


nee, 


The wise administrator will take a 
regular look at himself in the mirror 
to see he has the balance that a 


school head needs constantly to seek. 


But an analysis of the relationship 
between failures in reading and the 
delinquency rate of the town calls for 
competence of a different order. 

This, then, points up two additional 
in the matter. One is that 
participants should be selected in 
accordance with the nature of the 
problem. The second is that if staff 
members, the superintendent included, 
are to deal effectively with the ques- 
tions they tackle, they will need con- 
tinuously to develop their own ability. 
Any plan for sound staff interaction 
presupposes a professionally sound— 
and growing—staff. 

We return to where we began— 
the administrator himself. 

If he is to work with people in the 
direction of important purposes, it is 
necessary that he give early and con- 
tinuing thought to his own prepara- 
tion for the rdle he is to play. The 
administration of American schools 
requires competence of a high order. 


elements 











The job is big enough to take the 
measure of the best who work at it 
for the administrator is much more 
than an organizer and coordinator of 
the efforts of others. He must con- 
stantly serve also as a resource for 
He must 
come to his work with a high level 
of initial preparation, and as long as 
he remains at it he 
continually to reappraise his 
status to 
ment he needs to undertake in him- 
self. Only in this way can he hope 
to keep conscientiously abreast of the 
unending demands of his job. 

It is essential also that he bring to 
his work a high degree of resilience 
and adaptability, for rigidity is the 
worst enemy of good human relations 
Teachers, being human, are not uni- 
form and completely predictable be- 
ings. Nor is the social order within 
which schools operate a set, unchang- 
ing situation. Among the qualities of 
the well prepared administrator must, 
therefore, be included the ability to 
reject preconceived notions and not 
only to accept but to welcome new 
ideas. 

In the establishment of effective 
staff relations, the wise administrator 
recognizes that, as in so many other 
areas of human experience, devices 
alone have but limited value. He 
knows that basic philosophy and point 
of view are usually the determining 
factors. This is not to say that technic 
is unimportant, for there is no sub- 
stitute in any profession for the sys- 
tematic knowledge that the trained 
man or woman can bring to a task. 
But technic undirected by clearly 
determined values can be meaning- 


those with whom he works. 


faces the need 
own 
what 


determine improve- 


less. 


SEEK A BALANCE 


The balance that we in school ad- 
ministration need to seek involves, on 
the one side, the deepest understanding 
and appreciation of the great moral 
and ethical concepts which are the 
goals and sanctions of education, and, 
on the other side, the rapidly increas- 
ing body of knowledge and skill flow- 
ing from the social and behavioral 
sciences. The school staff in which 
the best relationships prevail will be 
the staff in which not only the ad- 
ministrator but the entire group par- 
ticipates in the establishment of this 
balance. But it is the administrator 
himself who has the inescapable re- 
sponsibility to initiate and stimulate 


a 


the effort to achieve the balance. + 
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Ilustrations from the kindergarten handbook for parents in Greenwich, Conn 


Getting Parents Ready for Kindergarten 


Child and mother visit classroom to get 


acquainted with school staff; printed handbook 


offers advice and answers many questions 


VICTOR E. LEONARD 


Principal, North Mianus School, Greenwich, Conn 


ges nae esata is the first 
school experience for most chil- 
dren. It is therefore irnportant that 
the gap between home and school be 
bridged as smoothly and effectively 
as possible. One of the chief values 
of a child's entrance into kindergarten 
is that he emerges from a small family 
and neighborhood group and enters 
a larger social situation. In this new 
situation he meets many children from 
many different types of families and 
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backgrounds. The task of the school 
is to make the change and adjustment 
as easy and satisfying as possible. 

In Greenwich, Conn., we have a 
well defined, planned program for the 
kindergarten child and parent. We 
usually reserve the third week in May 
for the registration and indoctrination 
of “prospective” kindergarteners—chil- 
dren who will enter the school for the 
first time in September. 

On the day of registration the child 


is introduced to his kindergarten 
teacher and is invited to visit his fu- 
ture classroom. Here he can observe 
the children in action, in an every- 
day situation. The mother is asked to 
complete the form of registration, 
which includes all of the “vital sta- 
tistics.” The teacher and the school 
principal confer with the parent, after 
which the school nurse talks to the 
parent about the child’s health pro- 
gram and the importance of a thor- 
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ough medical examination before he 
enters school in September. 

This initial registration day is a 
prelude to a meeting of all of the 
mothers of children will enter 
kindergarten for the first time. At 
this 


who 


second session a program is 
offered to acquaint the mothers with 
the kindergarten program. 
The meeting opens with a talk by the 


kindergarten teacher, who discusses a 


over-all 


day in the life of a kindergartener 
The the 
health aspects, stressing the impor- 


school nurse elaborates on 
tance of good health. Our “visiting 
teacher,” from the guidance depart- 
ment, tells of the basic philosophy of 
the school system. The school prin- 
cipal explains school regulations and 
policies. Sometimes we utilize a film 
or a series of slides to amplify the 
discussions. There is also a question 
and answer period. Refreshments are 


Sery ed, 


PARENTS GIVEN BOOKLET 

As a final feature, the Greenwich 
booklet, “Looking Ahead to Kinder- 
garten,” is given to the parents. This 
booklet is a printed document, well 
illustrated. Prepared by staff members, 
it is informative and instructive. 

The health aspects are particularly 
emphasized to the mothers. They are 
told of the influence of good health 
on the school success of the child. 
Mothers are urged to have the child’s 
teeth taken care of prior to school 
entrance. The importance of a well 
balanced breakfast and are 
stressed. Immunization against diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and “booster” 


nutrition 


injections are suggested to the moth- 
ers. Explaining the necessity for a 
child’s absence when he is ill is part 
of the mothers’ indoctrination. Symp- 
toms of illness are thoroughly ex- 
plained to the parents so that they 


may take measures to ensure their 
children’s health. 
Mothers are asked to make their 


children “safety conscious.” It is im- 
portant that the child know the saf- 
est route to and from school. Safety 
rules to be taught by teacher and par- 
ent are stressed in the booklet. 

We try to impress our parents with 
the job that the home and _ school 
must do together. We welcome con- 
ferences during the school year. This 
helps develop a mutual understanding 
between parent and teacher. By this 
common understanding, the child— 
the core of our program—is helped 


to make a satisfactory adjustment. + 
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Tenure for Administrators 


lilinois Supreme Court classifies 


superintendents and principals as “teachers” 


LEE. O. GARBER 


Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


, ous GH most teachers in the 
United States are covered by ten- 
ure laws, a relatively small proportion 
of superintendents—probably not more 
than 10 to 15 per cent—are apparently 
covered by such legislation. The word 
“apparently” is used advisedly, because 
it is probable that many more are 
covered than actually realize or believe 
that they are. This idea is supported by 
the fact that a recent decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court has the effect 
of extending tenure privileges to sev- 
eral hundred (probably several thous- 
and) superintendents (all those in 
districts of more than 1000 population ) 
whom it was previously thought were 
not covered by the Illinois teacher 
tenure law. 

Many tenure laws are ambiguous. 
They do not specifically designate the 
positions covered but merely identify 
them as those requiring teachers’ cer- 
tificates. The result is that most local 
interpretations are to the effect that 
they apply to “teachers” only. (It is the 
unusual law, such as is found in New 
York and New Jersey, for example, 
that specifically includes superintend- 
ents of schools among those covered.) 
Consequently, because of these local 
interpretations, superintendents have, 
in practice, been quite generally ex- 
cluded from the benefits of tenure laws. 

Surprisingly enough, only a relatively 
few cases involving this question of 
whether the superintendent is a tenure 
employe have come before the courts, 
and many of these have not been 
carried to the highest courts. Until 
such cases are brought, and until the 
highest courts have ruled on the ques- 
tion, there can be no certainty that 


‘Erma W. McNely, Exrx. v. Board of 
Education of Community Unit School Dis- 
trict No. 7, Supreme Court (Ill.), Docket 
No. 33680, May, 1956. 





superintendents either are or are not 
protected by tenure laws. 

As was just stated, only a relatively 
few cases involving this question have 
been litigated. One of the earliest arose 
in Indiana.* Here a superintendent 
who had three or four years yet to serve 
under a five-year contract was removed 
by a school board. In so doing, it fol- 
lowed the procedure outlined in the 
tenure law. The superintendent con- 
tested the board’s action on the ground 
he was not a tenure employe, within 
the meaning of the law, and therefore 
the board could not breach his con- 
tract. The court held against him, ruling 
that he was a tenure employe and that 
the board was justified in removing 
him in the manner it did. 

Likewise, in Ohio it has been held 
that the employment of one as an as- 
sistant county superintendent was the 
equivalent of his employment as a 
teacher, and placed him under the pro- 
tection of the tenure law for teachers.” 
In this connection it has also been 
held in Ohio that the position of coun- 
ty superintendent is not a teaching 
position and that a county superintend- 
ent is not a teacher within the mean- 
ing of a teacher tenure act.* 

In Massachusetts it has been held 
that a superintendent, because of ten- 
ure rights, cannot be demoted to the 
position of teacher.® On the other hand, 
in Rhode Island it has been held that a 
superintendent is not covered by a 
teacher tenure law.® This was the pre- 

*School City of Lafayette v. Highley, 12 
N.E. (2d) 927, 213 Ind. 369. 


*State v. Meigs County Board of Educa- 
tion, 44 N.E. (2d) 455, 140 Ohio St. 381 


) 


‘State ex rel. Saltsman v. Burton, 95 
N.E. (2d) 377, 154 Ohio St. 262; affirmed 
103 N.E. (2d) 740, 156 Ohio St. 537; 
108 N.E. (2d) 110, 91 Ohio App. 271 


°"McCartin v. School Committee of Lowell, 
79 N.E. (2d) 192 (Mass.). 

‘Irish wv. Collins, 107 A 
(R.I.). 


(2d) 455 








vailing rule as it existed in Illinois be- 
fore the recent decision of the supreme 
court, previously mentioned. On at least 
two different occasions the appellate 
court had ruled that superintendents 
were not “teachers” within the mean- 
ing of that term as used in the tenure 
law.’ Only when the plaintiff in one 
case became persistent and carried his 
case to the highest state court was it 
ruled that superintendents were “teach- 
ers’ within the meaning of that term 
as used in the statute 


CIRCUIT COURT REVERSED 


In this case the plaintiff filed a 
complaint, in the circuit court of Ma- 
coupin County, seeking to recover dam- 
ages for the alleged wrongful dismissal 
of the decedent, a superintendent of 
schools. The jury found for the board 
of education, but the court entered 
judgment for the plaintiff in the 
amount of $4900 notwithstanding the 
verdict. The board of education then 
appealed and the appellate court re- 
versed the decision of the circuit court.* 
Thereupon, the plaintiff appealed to 
the supreme court. 

The indicate that the 
dent had been employed as superin- 


facts dece- 


tendent of the district's schools for 
1948-49 and for 1949-50. The employ- 
ment was “evidenced by written con- 
tract of obsolete form which provided 
‘that this contract is subject to con- 
tractual continued service as provided 
in Sec. 12734 of the Teacher's Tenure 
Law. ’ During the school year 1950-51 
the decedent served as superintendent 
but no further contract was issued. On 
April 24, 1951, the board adopted a 
resolution eliminating the position of 
superintendent and gave the incumbent 
written notice to the effect that its ac- 
tions were dictated by reasons of econ- 
omy and that his services would be 
terminated. The notice appears to have 
been based upon the provisions of the 
school code relating to the dismissal of 
personnel owing to the discontinuance 
of some types of teaching service. It is 
significant, however, that one of the 
principals took over the duties of the 
superintendent 

Following the superintendent's death, 
July 45, 1952, his executrix brought 
this action. She contended that he had, 
by virtue of having been employed for 
Tess, et al., 
App. 140; 
Education of Com- 
District No. 7, 125 
App. (2d) 84 
Board of Education of Com 


125 N.E. (2d 


Albert L. Biehn v. Mildred E 
91 N.E. (2d) 160, 340 Ill 
McNely Board of 
munity Unit School 
N.E. (2d) 145, 5 Ill 

"McNely 2 
munity School Unit No 
145, 5 Ill. App. 84 


two consecutive years and then by be- 
ing reemployed, entered on contractual 
continued service within the meaning 
of the law, that his discharge was 
wrongful and without cause, and that 


damages, measured by the amount of 


salary he would have collected up un- 
til the time of his death, were warrant- 
ed. The board contended that the 
teacher tenure law did not apply to 
him because he was a nonteaching su- 
perintendent. 

The relevant part of the law, Sec. 
24-2, read as follows: “Any teacher 
who has been employed in any district 
as a full-time teacher for a probation- 
ary period of two consecutive terms 
shall enter upon contractual continued 
service unless given written notice of 
dismissal stating the specific reason 
therefor, by registered mail by the em- 
ploying board at least sixty. days before 
the end of such period.” 


IF CERTIFIED 

In commenting on this, the court 
said: “The term ‘teacher’ is defined as 
‘any or all school district employes reg- 
ularly required to be certificated under 
laws relating to the certification of 
teachers... . 

The specific statute was somewhat 
unique in that the legislature differen- 
tiated between school districts with a 
population of less than 1000, governed 
by school directors, and those of over 
1000, governed by boards of education. 
In the case of the former it gave tenure 
privileges to “‘all teachers, principals 
and superintendents.” In the case of 
the latter, it specifically mentioned only 
certificated employes. 

In determining whether superintend- 
ents were to be included within this 
category, the court pointed out that 
in many sections of the code, the term 
“teacher” must be construed to include 
superintendents and principals “if ab- 
surd results are to be avoided in 
statutory construction.” In this connec- 
tion it said that the legislature is en- 
tirely free to define “teacher” as it sees 
fit, regardless of the common meaning 
of the term. For example, in retire- 
ment legislation individual superin- 
tendenrs and principals are considered 
to be included within the meaning of 
the term. With reference to whether 
superintendents were to be included 
in the category of certificated em- 
ployes, the court pointed out that the 
statute gave the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction the power to set stand- 
ards for recognized high schools and 


elementary schools. Among other 


things required by him is that all su- 
perintendents, principals, supervisory 
officers, and teachers be certificated. 
This requirement that superintendents 
be certificated is of long standing in 
Illinois, having been first made by 
Supt. Bateman in 1865. 

Previously, the court had never been 
called upon to decide whether, under 
the law as it existed prior to 1951, cer- 
tification was required of superintend- 
ents. In 1951 the statute was amended 
“"No one shall 
teach or supervise in the public schools 


to read as follows: 
who does not hold a certificate 
of qualification.’ ” 

In commenting on this, the court 
said: “. this subsequent legislation 
does not afford proof of prior status 
of the law; but the force of the long 
continued administrative construction 
of the school law requiring the certifi- 
cation of superintendents and_ public 
acquiescence therein, coupled with the 
later statutory enactment in conformity 
thereto, leaves us with the inevitable 
conclusion that superintendents are, 
under present and under 
prior law, ‘teachers’ within the defini- 
tion of the Teacher Tenure Law.” 

Thus, the highest Illinois court has 
overruled the appellate court and has 


law, were 


given tenure to superintendents. The 
decision, however, was not unanimous. 
One judge, in a dissenting opinion, 
voiced strong opposition to the ma- 
jority point of view. He said: “A 
court cannot properly read into a 
statue abnormal definitions that are 
not found therein by express inclusion 
or by fair implication; . . . nor can in- 
terpretations contained in administra- 
tive announcements or school board 
journals take the place of legislation.” 


SETS PRECEDENT 

This case is of particular importance 
to Illinois superintendents of schools 
in districts having a population of 
more than 1000. It also has important 
implications for superintendents in 
many other states where the question 
of the superintendent's tenure status 
has not been ruled upon by the highest 
courts. Not only will it act as prece- 
dent, if and when such cases are 
brought, but it can be safely predicted 
that the plaintiff's successful prosecu- 
tion of this case will encourage other 
superintendents in other states to ap- 
peal to their highest courts when this 
question involves them personally. In 
other words, they will be less likely to 
accept local interpretations but will 


challenge them in the courts. B= 2 
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Grouping Gives Each Child a Chance 


FAY C. RILEY 


to work close to the limits of his capacity, 


whether he is gifted, high average, 


low average, or a slow learner 


Assistant Principal, Twin Lakes School, District No. 1 


Tampa, Fla. 


As experimenting for 14 years 

with methods of grouping pupils 

for more effective teaching and learn- 

ing, the faculty of Twin Lakes Elemen- 

tary with an enrollment of 

1043, believes in grouping the gifted 
under certain conditions. 

Twin Lakes is an urban school in 
a rural setting, being located on a 32 
acre landscaped campus, half of which 
is within the city limits of Tampa, 
Fla. 

The school’s most successful attempt 
at grouping was with a sixth grade to 


School, 


which the principal had assigned four 


teachers, To determine who was who, 
general achievement was used as a 
starting point. Results of standard 
tests and teacher judgment as revealed 
in cumulative records were the bases 
for deciding that particular factor. Also 
considered were reading ability, crea- 
tive ability or originality, and intelli- 
gence quotient. Good judgment, 
nevertheless, being the most impor- 
tant factor in the consideration, the 
principal and the four teachers con- 
cerned made the final decisions. 
According to some standards that 
may be used in identifying giftedness, 


A scene from “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” as put on by the bright 


sixth graders. 


The class designed costumes and stage sets. 


Children 


in other groups of the sixth grade accepted minor réles, sold tickets, 
helped with press and seating arrangements, handled sound and lighting. 
A boy who has an 1.Q. of 81 played the réle of “Quince” creditably. 
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few of those selected for the top group 
would have measured up. However, 
in today’s thinking, the majority pos- 
sessed characteristics that qualified 
them for such distinction, and cer- 
tainly all of them were above average 
individuals in some respect, even 
though more than half of the recorded 
1.Q.’s indicated average ability only. 
One LQ. as given in the records was 
even below average. But the intelli- 
gence test alone is not a sufficient 
identity of giftedness, as the perform- 
ance of the majority of those pupils 
later proved 

Although the plan used can be 
adapted to almost any circumstance, 
our situation offered this convenient 
method of division—a gifted group, 
a high average group, a low average 


a 











Top of Page: Progressing in a 
study of insects, group science 
project at the school in Tampa 
These are gifted children, as 
are the two girls studying 
flowers. They want to under 
stand why one of the hy- 
drangeas is pink and the other 
is blue when the bush that 
bore the pink blossom once 
bore blue flowers only. 


Scene in gifted class. These 
boys and girls are engaged in 
additional research and class- 
room discussion. Of what im- 
portance are latitude and 
longitude anyway? How does 
the form of government affect 
the lives of the people? 





group, and a slow learning group. 
After the initial process had been 
completed, few changes in the group- 
ing were made. Each pupil transfer- 
ring into the school during the year 
was given a test, and his performance 
was observed in a class before he was 
given a definite assignment to one of 
the groups. 


INTERESTED IN EVERYTHING 


Immediately members of the gifted 
group sensed that they were kindred 
souls. They enjoyed being together, 
but there were conflicts, too, as every- 
one had definite ideas, opinions and 
knowledge of his own. Moreover, 
nearly everyone was a leader, and 
rivalry for leadership was discernible 
in such activities as panel discussions 
and other cooperative undertakings 
The arc instructor described some of 
their behavior as “much pulling in all 
directions.” However, they were al- 
lowed ro work out matters for them- 
selves in art classes, and they always 
reached an understanding without any 
signs of stifling. 

Fortunately, there was never any 
evidence of conceit in the gifted group. 
Neither was there any indication that 
they were conscious of being superior 
in any way 

Collectively these children were in- 
terested in everything under the sun 

and in outer space. Nevertheless, they 
had been left to their own devices as 
a whole; they had not been given suf- 


























ficient guidance. Their creativeness had 
received little challenge, and some of 
them had never seen any real reason 
for such prosaic things as the funda- 
mental arithmetic processes, ordinary 
spelling, legible handwriting, or gram- 
mar. Genuine enrichment of the pro- 
gram and real challenge in the regular 
classroom are difficult for the average 
teacher under ordinary circumstances 

According to scores made on Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson intelligence tests given 
two years before the beginning of the 
undertaking, 14 of those 36 pupils had 
intelligence quotients above 110; three 
of those were above 120-123, 124 
and 125. All others, except one which 
was 81, had scores ranging from 97 
to 109. On a California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity the scores were higher. 
Some were above 140. On the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test given during 
the second week of the school year, 
the grade equivalents were from 5.1 
to 8.0, and there were numbers of low 
scores on some of the tests, particularly 
among those whose grade equivalents 
were above the group or class median, 
which was 6.4 


ADAPTING AN OLD ROOM 


The school applied the adage, “Do 
the best you can with what you have.’ 
The small, ancient classroom was made 
as livable as ingenuity and effort could 
make possible. A unique seating ar- 
rangement, a semicircular effect on 
either side of the room, with aisles at 
















intervals in the semicircles and a wide 
space down the center, lent a fascinat- 
ing and stimulating social air. The 
value of whatnots, pictures, books and 
flowers was not overlooked. 

Although some preparation had been 
made for their arrival, the boys and 
girls themselves knew from the begin- 
ning that the room was theirs. Any 
little thing of beauty that they could 
fashion, they did. A little girl’s father 
made a distinctively beautiful metal 
frame 35 by 301% inches for a copy 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. Good pictures, including copies 
of famous paintings, from any avail- 
able source were collected or borrowed; 
free materials were ordered. Books 
from their homes and from public li- 
braries supplemented the classroom 
library, and records to be added to the 
school’s collection were found. Flow- 
ers, shells, rocks, pictures, music, books, 
bric-a-brac, vases, the usual art sup- 
plies—crayons, scissors, paints, paper— 
or souvenirs were to them fascinating 
opportunities for creativeness. 


NO SPECIAL MATERIALS BOUGHT 

No special materials were bought 
for that class. The pupils used the 
state adopted textbooks for the sixth 
grade and two English workbooks pur- 
chased from the regular instructional 
supply fund; the same amount was al- 
lotted to them for workbooks as was 
allotted to all other pupils. The re- 
mainder of their part of the instruc- 
tional fund—again the same amount 
as that apportioned to all other classes 
—was spent for magazines and books. 

The classroom library contained two 
sets of reference books, as well as a 
small collection of biography, travel, 





science and fiction suitable to the grade 
level. The school’s audio-visual equip- 
ment—strip film and movie projectors, 
reading rate machines, tape recorder, 
Opaque projector, and record players 
—was a delightful means of giving 
enhancement to learning. All of these 
things, however, were available for all 
classes; the gifted were given nothing 
special by the school itself except the 
privilege of being together 


STIMULATING BUT EXHAUSTING 

Then, in every conceivable way, ef- 
fort was made to provide experiences 
for increasing or for improving the 
quality of their interests, for develop- 
ing their skills, and for stimulating 
their creative abilities. Tedium such 
people cannot abide. Furthermore, 
every activity must be full of good 
purpose, and a democratic climate is 
most spurring. Average individuals 
who are either overly ambitious or 
“grade conscious” will do tiresome and 
boring things, but not the gifted. 

Nevertheless, the gifted will per- 
severe with a zeal comparable to Edi- 
son’s if given genuine motivation, 
whether it be for pure creativeness or 
for learning an ordinary skill. Teach- 
ing such a group is not exactly a 
flowery bed of ease, for, although di- 
recting the spontaneity and talent of 
the gifted is delightfully stimulating 
and altogether satisfying, it is also 
exhausting—in more ways than one. 
There will certainly be a drain on the 
teacher's repertory of knowledge. 

While progressing in the so-called 
common learnings, that class of bright 
sixth graders was proceeding simul- 
taneously with a series of studies that 
gave opportunity for rich literary ex- 






In operating the movie pro- 
jector, the slow learning group 
receives recognition from 
other children in the school. 
At left, two boys are getting a 
lesson from an “experienced” 
operator of the projector. 
















Caring for wildlife on the 
campus is an enviable activity 
for the slow learning group. 
These children soon learn self- 
confidence from achievement 
and also from a campaign to 
improve personal grooming. 



























































periences, extensive use of the library, 
scientific investigation, varied speech 
activities, Creative expression in writ- 
ing, practical application of knowl- 
edge, and meaningful social activities 
that would rival high school effort. 
In fact, their performance, particularly 
in speech activities, astounded second- 
ary teachers and college professors. 

A study on England was especially 
rewarding. Reading a Robin Hood 
legend on the opening day of school 
initiated the undertaking. A little fol- 
low-up with poetry, pictures and maps, 
a word or two here and there from 
the teacher, and they were off. While 
other studies were conducted simul- 
taneously, the study on England pro- 
gressed and evolved with subtopics 
being fitted into place in the skeleton 
outline that had been made coopera- 
tively in the beginning. As_ they 
proceeded from experience to experi- 
ence, each richer than before, depth 
of feeling and purpose illumined the 
way to other ventures 

An original dramatization of Dick- 
ens’ “A Christmas Carol” simply given 
in the classroom so charmed those 
who caught a glimpse of it that there 
many additional 


presentations. 


were requests for 


BURROW IN LIBRARIES 

Much written expression centered 
on literary experiences, and often those 
boys and girls became so absorbed as 
to ask neighbors for permission to 
search in their libraries for informa- 
tion. Public libraries were not over- 
looked either. The pupils sought to 
saturate themselves with knowledge 
on any idea or theme in which they 
had interest or abous which they could 
weave fanciful imaginings. They were 
reaching out continually — searching, 
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feeling tor new material, fresh inspira- 
tion. The “scientific method” was ap- 
plied as they sought answers to ques- 


t10ns. 


PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 

The production of Shakespeare's A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” in its en- 
tirety climaxed the study. Dress re- 
hearsal matinees captivated everybody 
in school, and two superb evening 
performances amazed delighted audi- 
ences, many of whose members were 
capable of appreciating fully the fine 
dramatic effort. The class designed the 
colorful costumes and the scenery. Un- 
der the supervision of the art instruc- 
tor, pupils painted all of the scenery, 
and, with the assistance of parents 
and several other classes, together with 
the teachers of those classes, they im- 
provised all properties for the effective 
settings. Pupils from several grades 
accepted rdles as attendants on the 
royal characters in the play, and the 
other sixth grade groups made addi- 
tional contributions by selling tickets, 
helping with publicity and seating ar- 
rangernents, and handling the lighting 
and sound. 


That those dramatic experiences 
have provided lasting enrichment can 
be perceived in contributions that 


those pupils make to literature classes; 
through expressiveness in conversation 
as they quote from Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Milton, Kipling, Carroll, or other 
good authors, and even in their greet- 
ings to one another in the halls or on 
the campus. Then their participation 
in drama clubs and the fact that they 
continue to be chosen for leading réles 
in school presentations is significant. 
Very indicative is the distinction two 
of them have achieved as players in 
Tampa's Little Theatre productions 
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A rather complete follow-up on 
everything that all of them are now 
doing is being made. That is another 
story, but it is a good one. 

Studies in sczence by that class dur- 
ing the time of the special grouping 
effort were conducted through individ- 
ual and group projects principally. A 
favorite means of sharing those facts 
and findings was “television” presen- 
tation through rival “broadcasting cor- 
porations” which resulted in various 
written contracts and at times in dis- 
agreement as well as agreement. Oc- 
casionally there entered into those 
programs science fiction, but it was 
always appropriately, if subtly, desig- 
nated as such. 


SCHOLASTIC RESULTS 


On the Stanford Achievement Test 
given near the close of the school 
year, the grade equivalents were from 
6.5 to 10.5, which is more significant 
than a superficial glance discloses. Such 
medians as 10.5 were often the scores 
that had been made on study skills; 
on the other hand, there were instances 
of scores on study skills being higher 
than the medians of different individ- 
uals. Then the numbers of perfect as 
well as some near-perfect scores indi- 
cated more than usual progress. One 
pupil made three perfect scores; two 
others made two each. All three of 
those pupils made several additional 
scores that were near-perfect (tests 
with only one or two incorrect an- 
swers). Five others had one or more 
perfect or near-perfect scores. 

There may be (and probably will 
be) grade equivalents of 10.5 or above 
in a completely heterogeneous sixth 
grade class, one in which there has 
been no attempt at homogeneous 
grouping of any kind. However, there 


Pupils of the high average 
group are writing purpose- 
ful letters. This is one of 
their most satisfying 
achievements and one in 
which they can compete 
successfully because of the 
way they are grouped. 
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The low average group has 
individual as well as group 
science projects which they 
share with other groups. 
To determine what kind of 
seed sprouts quickest four 
kinds were used in the ex- 
periment shown here. 


will not be so many perfect scores. 
Neither will there be so many such 
tremendous gains on various tests. The 
results showed progress of from 14 
to 54 months, and those showing prog- 
ress of more than 40 months were 
numerous. Furthermore, medians show- 
ing progress of more than 20 months 
were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for the gifted group. 
The class median was 17 
above the median shown in the pre- 


months 


vious testing, which in itself may not 
be too significant. Nevertheless, the 
class medians on various tests in the 
test booklet were 29 months above the 
medians of previous tests, and the 
median of the boy with a recorded 
[.Q. of 81, who had creditably handled 
the role of Quince in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” showed that he had 
made 14 months’ progress. 


OTHER GROUPS BENEFIT, TOO 

Meanwhile no grass was growing 
under the feet of the other groups 
either. In providing more adequately 
for the brightest pupils, we had made 
better provision for all other pupils 
in the grade. The teachers observed 
that the average groups and the slow 
learning group were exceedingly happy 
and worked nearer the limit of their 
capacities than classes of traditional 
grouping. The fundamentals were bet- 
ter learned, and there was opportunity 
for social and civic responsibilities and 
privileges not usually enjoyed by pupils 
of their abilities. They were able to 
compete successfully, and they were 
able to achieve in oral and written 
expression in a satisfactory way in 
their own groups. They found new 
confidence and joy in being elected as 
class officers and as representatives to 
pupil service organizations. 
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The part the slow learning group 
played in that attempt at more effec- 
tive grouping furnishes agreeable il- 
lumination to those who have a special 
concern for slow learners. Their teacher 
felt that their relationship with the 
other three sixth grade classes was 
good. He could detect no 
feelings of inferiority or superiority 
among the four classes, nor did he 


said he 


hear any word spoken as to whether 
the classes were specially grouped. All 
sixth grade groups assisted with the 
production of “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 

Tournaments in physical education 
and games between classes showed the 
good relationship among the sixth 
grade groups. As there were first and 
second teams, and at times a mixed 
team, everyone had the privilege of 
being on a team. That each class won 
some of the athletic tournaments is 
meaningful. 

About a month after school started 
the lunchroom manager remarked to 
the teacher of the slow learning group 
that his class did not look like the 
The teacher credited 
that change to self-confidence that 
came from achievement on a level 
with their peers and from a campaign 
of personal grooming. That was the 
most appreciative class with which he 
had ever worked, he believed. 


same children. 


SLOW LEARNERS NOW HAPPIER 

The most valuable findings came 
directly from those children them- 
selves. Gleaned from their essays were 
such things as their expressed happi- 
ness over making good friends during 
the year, learning more than in pre- 
vious years, and serving the school in 
various ways. Significant, too, in the 
teacher's estimation was the recogni- 


tion his class received from other chil- 


dren in the school (in addition to the 
other sixth grade classes ) through their 
many activities that carried them out- 
side the classroom, especially in caring 
for wildlife and operating the audio- 
visual equipment. Performing those 
services for the school gave the slow 
learners a sense of belonging and of 
accomplishment. 

Success with grouping for more ef- 
fective teaching and learning depends 
upon the attitudes and qualifications of 
the principal and the teachers. They 
must know the great possibilities, must 
understand the many advantages, yet 
realize the difficulties involved. It is 
imperative that every teacher of that 
particular grade be happy with his 
or her assignment, whether it is teach- 
ing beginning reading or teaching 


classical literature. 


“STILL GROPING WITH GROUPING” 


In the words of our principal, we 
are still groping with grouping at 
Twin Lakes. 

This we believe: The gifted should 
be grouped when conditions are fa- 
vorable. Under those conditions, they 
should be grouped for their own sake 
and for the sake of the added con- 
tribution they can make to the Ameri- 
can way of life through the advantages 
offered by that kind of arrangement. 
Such a course represents a response to 
the exigencies of our societal and 
thought world. 

This we know: By providing more 
abundantly for the gifted, we make 
better provision for all other pupils 
in any one grade. General achievement, 
reading ability, intelligence quotient, 
creative ability or originality, and, 
finally, good judgment are suitable fac- 
tors upon which to base decisions. + 
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OPINION POLL 


Eighty per cent of superintendents think 


that teachers should receive 


extra pay for “extra” responsibilities 


TE 


TELE 


A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


HIS month's opinion survey shows 

80 per cent of the nation’s school 
administrators are in favor of added 
pay tor teachers whose school respon 
sibilities extend beyond the regular 
hours of classroom teaching 

In the main, these schoolmen would 
put an extra bite on the payroll bud- 
get for the physical education coach, 
the dramatics coach, the debate coach, 
the director of student publications, 
the director of band, and the teacher 
with a special public relations assign- 
ment 

In lesser numbers there were votes 
for extra pay for a score of extraclass 
duties extending from “any work not 
completed in the regular school day’ 
to “vocational shop.’ 

These included: class sponsors, ad- 
visers or student council advisers; di- 
rectors of clubs, such as Hi-Y, Y-Teen, 
toastmasters club, boy scouts and camp- 
fire girls; directing cheerleaders or a 
choir or doing vocal music contest 
work; faculty treasurer of student 
funds; ticket selling, and yearbook or 
special art or commercial work. 

In-school jobs singled out for extra 
pay were: principal, cafeteria manager, 


librarian, department head, supervisors 
of practice teaching and of schoolboy 
patrol, as well as assignments to driver 
education, laboratory science, visual 
aids, hall and corridor duty, and coun- 
seling 

The 80 per cent favoring extra pay 
for added responsibilities make it clear 
that they would recommend additional 
pay only in cases that involve consid- 
erable time beyond the regular school 
day. Too, they are not for extra pay 
for after-school work if the teacher's 
daily program has been reduced. 

A. Pennsylvania administrator re- 
ports that his schools pay extra “after 
a certain number of hours have been 
given,” which he considers “part of 
the job.” A New Hampshire school 
system requires 90 hours of extracur- 
ricular work from teachers; above that 
amount, extra pay is allowed. 


BEYOND THE CALL OF DUTY 

A Connecticut superintendent re- 
gards normal elementary school teach- 
ing as a 48 hour week job and would 
pay extra for any time above and be- 
yond that large, clear call to duty. He 
would pay extra for science and math- 





room teaching? Yes 


Coaching dramatics 
Coaching debate 


Directing the band 


i 





EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA WORK 


There seems to be a trend toward extra pay to teachers for 
extra work, such as coaching, dramatics, student publications, 
or public relations responsibilities. 


Do you favor paying a teacher ar extra amount for school 
responsibilities which extend beyond the regular hours of class- 


For what additional services would you grant additional pay: 
. Coaching physical education 


Directing student publications 


Special public relations assignments 


80% No .20% 


71% 
61% 
52% 
56% 
53% 
39% 
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ematics teaching, since these jobs are 
hard to fill. 

A Texas 
teachers should be paid for ail 
work, since their salaries are lower 


superintendent — thinks 


extra 


than most people's. “That might help 
alleviate the teacher shortage,” he adds 

“Some teachers are not capable by 
training and ability to handle special 
activities,” a Minnesotan writes, “Those 
who are capable deserve extra pay.” 

A Californian would pay for addi- 
tional time only on the basis of a full 
year’s work, not for a short seasonal 
overtime task, 

A superintendent in Massachusetts, 
calls attention to the fact that “there 
is little rhyme or reason between what 
pay extra 
ricular service.” 

It's a big problem in small com 


communities for extracur- 


munities, says a Michigan adminis- 
trator. 
help greatly, he thinks 


State salary schedules would 


SCHEDULES SHOW INCREMENTS 


Some respondents sent their sched- 
ules, showing increments beyond the 
regular salary for additional responsi- 
bilities and longer hours. 

For coaching athletics, extra pay 
varies from $50 to $500 and even to 
$1140; for dramatics, $100 to $300; 
for debate, $100 to $300; for directing 
student publications, $200 to $500; 
for directing band, $200 to $500. For 
special public relations assignments, 
one school district pays $300. 

Another school system (in Califor- 
nia) pays a journalism instructor $75 
extra, and also $2 an hour for the 
following supervisory duties: tickets 
for athletic events, gate for athletic 
events, bus chaperon, student activities 
(bleachers), dances (door) and dances 
(dressing rooms). 

And still another (in Ohio) pays 
from $95 to $190 more to teachers of 
slow learning classes and to teachers 
of the physically handicapped (crip- 
pled, deaf and hard of hearing, and 
sight-saving). The assistant school 
psychologist receives $142.50 addi- 
tional. This is the same school system 
that pays $1140 extra to the teacher- 
head coach of football for its senior 
high school. And it pays $237.50 
more to a visiting teacher, as well 
as to a teacher-dramatics coach and 
teacher-golf coach in the senior high. 

A school district in Oklahoma pays 
expenses only to its dramatics and de- 
bate coaches. 

In Nebraska, a small school system 
solves the extra-pay problem by classi- 
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tying those with extra duties as “spe 
cial instructors” and establishing the 
extra pay at the time of contract 

A Minnesota schedule lists $45 for 
school photography, $2.35 per hour 
tor homebound teaching, $3.50 per 
hour for evening school teaching, and 
$310 for director of transportation. 

Opponents of extra pay think the 
teaching load should be regulated so 
that teachers can accomplish their as- 
signments within a reasonable work 
week 

A California superintendent believes 
there is “little justice in making over- 
time arrangements. It often happens 
that the easily identified services result 
in extra compensation while many less 
easily identified services receive no 
remuneration.” 

“Ideal conditions do not prov ide for 
extra pay,” declares a big city superin- 
tendent in Ohio. “The school is buy- 
ing the full services of the teacher 
Thus, the load should be regulated 
accordingly. However, it is more eco- 
nomical to buy the extra services. 
Thus, when schools are not adequately 
financed, some compromise with ideal 
conditions appears to be in the interest 
of the total good.” 

A Californian writes feelingly: “The 
English or social math 
teacher who goes home with dozens 


studies or 


of papers to grade in the evening may 
have as good or better claim for ad- 
ditional compensation as those who 
are getting it. Some of those engaged 
in extracurricular activities push for 
more attention and time. This is es- 
pecially true in athletics. Coaches are 
very reluctant to cut down on length 
of seasons or number of games. The 
sports program is terrifically out of 
balance in our secondary schools.” 
Adequate professional pay for teach- 
ers would preclude additional pay for 
special services, the dissenters agree. 
“All teachers should participate in 
a school program covering a longer 
school day,” is the word from a town 
in Connecticut. “This would ensure 
the public that teachers work as long 
hours as other professional people, 
and it would eliminate the idea that 
extracurricular activities are frills.” 
From New England comes this ob- 
servation: “Vermont is just beginning 
to feel the trend toward extra pay. I 
hope that our system will be able to 
avoid this for some time yet. I would 
much rather raise the over-all pay level 
and expect all teachers to assume some 
responsibilities — with class load ad- 
justments for any inequalities that 
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might be present. I am also disturbed 
about the attitude of many new teach- 
ers—an unwillingness to accept added 
responsibilities unless pay is torthcom- 
ing. I teel this will injure the teaching 
profession as a whole. 

Another schoolman says plaintively 
“If these people are hired as coaches, 
band directors, etc., it would seem to 
me that this should constitute part of 
their duties. Do you pay other teachers 
for grading papers, planning lessons, 
and the like?” 

A Minnesota superintendent states: 
Any teacher who is required to de- 


vote a significant amount of time over 
an extended period of time for a 
specific assignment should be paid 
extra, Next year we will pay science 
teachers extra to keep the laboratories 
open in the evenings and on Saturday 
morning. 

And a Connecticut administrator 
advises that his district's plan of extra 
pay for extra work has been in opera- 
tion for five years and has operated 
successfully 

But an Illinois superintendent dis- 
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misses the proposal with 
get out i + 


Some Questions for 
National Citizens Council 


Reorganized group has 


new opportunities for service 


H. M. HAMLIN 


Chairman, Agricultural Education 
University of Illinois 


HE National Citizens Commission 

for the Public Schools completed 
its allotted life in January and was suc- 
ceeded by the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools. This may be a 
good time for a review of the commis- 
sion and a view of the council by one 
who has followed the development of 
a national citizens committee with great 
interest but who has not been directly 
involved in it. 

The contributions of the National 
Citizens Commission have been re- 
ported adequately in the publications 
of the commission, the national mag- 
azines, and Dreiman’s “How to Get 
Better Schools.” Although these reports 
sometimes give the impression that all 
citizen participation in public educa- 
tion began with the commission and 
award the commission excessive credit 
for recent accomplishments in public 
education, it must be conceded that the 
commission’s work from 1949 to 1955 
has been critically important. It is 
astonishing that many lay and profes- 
sional leaders in education do not yet 
realize its significance. 


The commission has contributed to 
a reversal of trends which, if continued, 
might have destroyed American public 
education or rendered it impotent. Its 
greatest influence seems to have been 
in helping to revive a sense of respon- 
sibility for public education on the part 
of our citizens. 

A secondary, but very important, ef- 
fect of the commission’s work has been 
its contribution to convictions on the 
part of most school people that our 
lay citizens want and will provide good 
public education. 

The times have favored the work of 
the commission. Something had to be 
done about the schools. Money had to 
be raised, and only the citizens could 
provide it. There would have been a 
vital citizens movement without the 
commission, but the commission has- 
tened its development, cleared na- 
tionally information about the move- 
ment from the states and communities, 
and helped to give order, form and 
meaning to the spontaneous, diverse 
and often misguided efforts of local 
and state groups of citizens. 
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The commission had only six years 
for its work. Its life was during a per- 
iod of 
Its decisions have reflected remarkable 


unusual turmoil in education 
discretion on the part of its members 
All of us owe it a great debt of grati- 


What is to 


mainder of 


tude be said in the re- 


this article is written for 
the guidance of the new council, not in 
criticism of the commission. 

The council should be able to func- 
tion more effectively than the commis- 
sion did. The number of members has 
been approximately doubled, and there 
is at least one member from each state. 
There are now 34 states with citizens 
committees, so that it will be possible 
to leave to these committees much that 


the commission was required to do 


BROADEN THE SCOPE 


The council will continue to pre- 
pare for and disseminate to lay citizens 
the most useful publications on educa- 
tion that have ever been available to 
them. It is to be hoped that it will also 
be able to continue the national citizens 
assemblies, so well initiated by the 
commission, and that it will encourage 
regional, state and local assemblies sim- 
ilar to those which preceded the White 
House Conference. 

Perhaps the council can give more 
attention to national problems than the 
commission did. The commission was 
sound in believing that local initiative 
and responsibility must be developed 
In the latter part of its life, the com- 
mission became increasingly concerned 
level. It 
had a large share in promoting the na- 
tional White 
1955. It 
Beardsley Ruml on federal assistance 


with education at the state 


House Conference of 
disseminated the views of 
to education. In general, however, it 
seems to have underemphasized the 
part the federal government now plays, 
and the part that it might play, in 
education. The new council should op- 
erate on the assumption that public ed- 
ucation is conducted cooperatively by 
the local, state and federal govern- 
ments. It could do much for public 
education by helping to define the func- 
tions of the federal government and 
suggesting the safeguards needed to 
attend the inevitable increase of fed- 
eral participation in education 

The council might well broaden its 
field of interest beyond that of the com- 
mission. Both public and nonpublic 
education are important to American 
citizens. Higher and adult education 


should concern citizens as much as 


elementary and secondary education, 
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Tae council should recognize that 
there is a great deal of public educa- 
tion outside the recognized schools and 
colleges. The House committee on ed- 
ucation and labor has identified 285 
educational agencies in 200 depart- 
ments of the federal government for 
which about $2.25 billion was appro- 
priated in 1954-55. The 
many educational programs other than 
those provided by the local public 
schools and the state higher institu- 


states have 


tions. The council could do much to 
correct a certain in our Citi- 
which causes them to think of 


education in public schools and colleges 


myopia 


zens 


as the whole of public education. 

The council will face, more often 
than the commission did, the necessity 
of deciding the kinds of citizen par- 


ticipation to be encouraged and the 
limirs to be placed upon citizen par- 
ticipation. The greatest demands dur- 


ing the life of the commission were for 
funds and buildings, and citizens were 
organized to provide them. Now that 
they are organized, they are interesting 
themselves in other school affairs, some 
of them in realms considered to belong 
to the professional educators. 


FACIZ PROBLEMS OF POLICY 

Te council will need to help citizens 
differentiate between policy, 
which is citizen-made, and the imple- 


school 


mentation of policy, in which the 
professional educators should have the 
leadership. Citizen attention should be 
directed toward the basic policy ques- 
tions, which only citizens can answer: 

1. How is policy to be made? 

2. What public purposes are the 
schools to serve? 

3. How is the public to judge the 
schools’ accomplishments? 

4. Who are to be served by the 
schools? How, in general, is each ele- 
ment of the population to be served? 

Educators should be encouraged to 
invite citizen help in dealing with their 
special functions of curriculum plan- 
ning, determining teaching procedures, 
counseling, and pupil management, but 
citizens should not dictate in these 
areas. 

Though the commission has shown 
its desire to be fair to all types of 
citizen participation, it has expressed 
its preference for independently formed 
citizens committees. An independent 
committee of the type the commission 
has recommended is an excellent com- 
mittee, but we shall have more good 
citizens committees if they are or- 
ganized under school sponsorship. Dur- 


ing the next few years, the council 
might well direct some of its efforts 
toward obtaining better members of 
boards of education, who will provide 
adequate citizen participation. 
Cooperative efforts of the commis- 
National Advertising 
Council have resulted in publicity in- 
valuable to the schools. The Council 


sion and the 


for Better Schools should recognize, 
however, that its mission is not to ob- 
tain uncritical support by citizens of 
the schools we have, but to encourage 
citizens to determine thoughtfully the 
kind of schools they need and to see 
that they get these schools. 

The council should realize that adult 
education provides citizen participa- 
tion in the schools quite as important 
as participation through citizens com- 
mittees. It should recognize the interest 
citizens have in adult education. 

Because of its strategic importance, 
the council should inform the public 
about the methods of choosing its 
members and invite wider participa- 
tion in their choice. Though the meth- 
ods used in obtaining the original 
members of the commission resulted 
in getting good members, they cannot 
be used indefinitely. A more repre- 
sentative membership, which is not 
dominated by big business and industry, 
is needed. 

The council should use more advis- 
ers from the educational profession. It 
has been difficult for the members of 
the profession to see why the commis- 
sion has chosen the particular advisers 
it has selected. 


EVALUATE PRECEDENTS 

Many geographical areas are still 
almost untouched by the work of the 
commission. One of the largest and 
healthiest movements for citizen par- 
ticipation has developed in Illinois, 
where the direct influence of the com- 
mission, until recently, has been nearly 
negligible. This does not mean that 
Illinois can get along without the help 
of a national citizens committee. It 
means that Illinois is better able than 
many states to use the services of a 
national committee and that these serv- 
ices should be provided. 

The need for a national 
committee has been demonstrated. Its 
precise nature, responsibilities and pro- 
cedures have yet to be developed. The 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools may be expected to continue 
the pioneering done by its predecessor 
and to question the precedents it has 


established. + 


citizens 
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S ONE who has recently finished 
a graduate program in 
administration, and has since had occa- 


school 


sion to reflect, in a small way, on the 
quality of the emerging program, I 
am going to suggest some ideas rela- 
tive to It, 

Since the war, there has been a new 
vigor on the part of young men seek- 


ing school administrative positions, 
partially fostered by the G.I. bill. The 
Kellogg Foundation’s C.P.E.A. pro- 


gram has helped alert institutions to 
take vast strides in analyzing the super- 
intendent’s job and in overhauling his 
training experiences. Voluminous re- 
search has forced a reanalysis of exist- 
ing values in administrative behavior. 
Practicing administrators are insisting 
on a more realistic approach to ad- 
vanced levels of preparation, as well 
as more direct help with their day-to- 
day problems from colleges and uni- 
versities. And state legislatures, board 
members, teachers and lay citizens are 
demanding a level of educational lead- 
ership attainable only by those with 
the best native ability and training. 
Just as there is recognition that the 
former program was inadequate, there 
is also agreement that current adapta- 
tions are experimental, with the “best” 
program still to emerge. Some institu- 
tions have made significant changes, 
have developed a process of continued 
analysis and improvement, and are, 
perhaps, nearer the goal. Others have 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude. 
The student going through the pro- 
gram at this time has a heavy stake 
in the transition. As never before, he 
can select his school and his program, 
expecting and finding extensive varia- 
tions in the preparation experience. 
The that are 
based upon my personal observations 


suggestions follow 
and upon those of other critical ad- 


ministrative trainees whose profes- 
sional future was or is at stake. While 
all are generally appreciative of the 
improvements, we are nonetheless 
eager to participate in the evaluation 
of the current program and to submit 


ideas for its future development 
Here are the suggestions 


|. Include a thorough foundation 
in sociology. The educational leader 
is a community leader and needs to 
understand community makeup. He 
needs to recognize social forces and 
trends. He must be aware of social, 
religious and ethnic differences he will 
find within his community. He needs 


to know the sources of sociological 
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A Student's Platform for 
Administrative Training 


ROBERT W. BRITTELL 


Assistant Professor of Educational Administration 
University of Pittsburgh School of Education 


information and the methods of soci- 
ological improvement. While there is 
general acceptance of this concept, 
there is not much real evidence of its 
fruition. 


2. Provide a good background in 
economics. Much of the attention of 
the practicing school administrator is 
focused upon the financing of his 
He must be able to ascertain 
what his community can afford and 
how much effort it is making toward 
provision of good schools. He must 
know more than the mere operational 
finance. In a 
recognize 


schools. 


framework of school 


sense, he must 
economic trends. He must understand 
the place of educational finance in 
government He must be 
aware of the potential impact of edu- 
cation upon local, state and national 
He must be able to exert 
the necessary leadership in the com- 


broader 


finance. 


economies. 


petition for public funds. 


3. Require a current course in 
psychology. Psychology is one of the 
keys to an understanding of learning. 
Since a school’s business is learning 
and the concept of the modern school 
is based upon new insights into how 
children learn, it is imperative that 
the school administrator understand 
and continue to appraise educational 
psychology. Overemphasis on execu- 
tive manipulation will not help future 
administrators to cope with 
current instructional problems for 
which the public demands solutions. 


school 


4. Place heavy emphasis upon re- 
search. Educational research has made 
great under conditions of 
comparative limitation. It now stands 
as our professional gateway to future 


Unless the school adminis- 


progress 


progress. 
trator is aware of past, conscious of 
present, and alert to the possibilities 





of future research, much of it will con- 
tinue to remain on the shelves gather- 
ing dust. Further, he must be able to 
analyze it, recognize the values in using 
and promoting it, and eagerly search 
for ways in which he can contribute 
to it. He can hardly be most effective 
in his research responsibilities with- 
out a good understanding of statistical 
methods. 


5. Provide training in local, state 
and national government, and poli- 
tical function. Our “educational states- 
men” must know the language of 
will be called 
with political 
Sometimes an 
political func- 


other statesmen. They 
upon to work closely 
leaders of all kinds. 
understanding of key 
tions may mean the difference between 
passing or losing a bond issue; approv- 
ing or disapproving a budget; obtain- 
ing or failing to obtain an increase 
in state aid, or raising or lowering 
the level of common understanding 
Many educational leaders are politically 
naive and are paying for it. Today’s 
trainee is aware of the dangers and 
wants help in preparing to meet them 


successfully. 


6. Include some interdepart- 
mental courses and seminars. The 
administrator must understand the 
methods and points of view of per- 
sons in other phases of education 
Although he cannot take 
in all fields, he must have an accurate 


all courses 


cross section of the entire educational 
program. Departments of administra- 
tion which take the lead in establish- 
ing communication 
should be commended. Survey courses, 
seminars and a well planned program 
leading to a basic understanding of 


such lines of 


child growth and development and 
The 
understanding must extend vertically 
from the nursery school to adult edu- 


curriculum method are essential. 
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cation and the graduate school and 
horizontally to include an administra- 
tive Overview of the entire scope of 


the modern educational enterprise 


7. Include interdisciplinary courses 
and seminars. As we tend to special- 
ize more in Our training, we must 


insert other broadening influences. 
One of 
other disciplines outside the field of 


education but related to personal or 


these might be courses in 


professional growth. A possible tech- 
nic might be a seminar in community 
leadership in which graduate students 
in law, religion, medicine, business, 
education and other fields would par- 
ticipate. The cross-fertilization of 
ideas, plus the preparation for effec- 
tive community cooperation, should 


prove invaluable 


8. Provide information on the 
patterns of educational leadership. 
Administrators are not always educa- 
tional leaders. More of them might be 
if their professional sights had been 
raised in their graduate program. In 
the local community, how can the 
school administrator make himself 
more effective? What are his profes- 
sional in the state and na- 
tion? What are the real opportunities 


for service? A few selected biographies 


contacts 


of educational leaders might serve as 
a door opener to someone who had 
national leadership potential. 


9. Encourage administrative in- 
ternships. Actual practice on the job 
under new surroundings is one of the 
most promising of the new training 
technics. This should always be in a 
new job, preferably in an unfamiliar 
community. School systems, training 
institutions, and trainees all profit by 
the internship program, when it is 
The internship 
should be reserved for young men of 


correctly handled. 


proven ability and promise, well along 
The in- 


tern should serve at least one year as 


in their graduate programs 
a responsible administrative staff mem- 
ber. The internship should not be 
viewed or used by universities as a 
remedial program for weak candidates 
incubator 


or as an “administrative 


service” by the school systems. 


10. Include community schooi 
survey courses. The analysis of an 
actual school system is one of the most 
means of bringing reality 
theory during the 


effective 
into educational 
training period. To the administrator 
returning to his old system, the survey 


may prove to be the only real oppor- 
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tunity he has to examine another type 
of school system closely. Participants 
should have the opportunity to share 
in and contribute to all phases of the 
survey 

11. Provide intensified training in 
communication technics. The prep- 
aration of news releases and publica- 
tions using both letterpress and photo- 
offset processes should be covered in 
the training of the effective school 
administrator. The use of photography 
radio and television to tell the story 
of the school and enlist public sup- 
port should also be a part of his bag 
He should have help in 
potential in 
most 


of tricks. 
attaining his 
speaking and writing. 
effective this should not be only a 
rermedial program but, rather, training 
for an effective kind of leadership 
which will develop and utilize the 
best abilities in each candidate. 


greatest 
To be 


\2. Provide an orientation to of- 
fice management. The effective school 
administrator is an executive. It is 
possible that many teachers turned 
executives are not familiar with office 
technics and the machines they will 
be called upon to use. Even simple 
dictation may be foreign to them. A 
helpful period of intensified training 
or a practical experience using these 
technics would increase the effective- 
ness of, and respect for, educational 
course in 
the 


Sometimes a 
outside 


executives 
business administration 
department of education may prove 
valuable 


\3. Require teaching experience 
in the elementary or secondary 
school for a graduate degree in 
school administration. There is no 
substitute for the feeling for public 
education that comes from teaching 
Every administrator should be a for- 
mer teacher. (In fact, it is my im- 
pression that graduate students feel 
that professors of school administration 
should be former administrators.) 
There is a place for educational spe- 
cialists with little or no teaching 
experience in various aspects of edu- 
cational administration (state depart- 
ments and so forth), but it is not 
as practicing administrators. 


14. Provide topnotch placement 
services. In addition to other recog- 
nized professional goals, the fact re- 
mains that students come to graduate 
school to get a better job. It is high 
time more universities recognized this 


fact. Granted that placement offices 





must be kept efficient and streamlined, 
still quick, extensive and effective 
service to qualified graduates must be 
maintained. A good placement service 
is one of the key factors in drawing 
Students 


the discriminating student. 
would even prefer charges for place- 
ment service to limitations resulting 
from budget cuts. 


15. Be imaginative in providing 
instructional and learning experi- 
ences. It is hard for graduate students 
to assimilate modern ideas in the train- 
ing of school administrators, recognized 
truths in the psychology cf learning, 
and the archaic course framework and 
teaching methods they are often fozced 
to accept. While significant progress 
is being made in providing a greater 
variety of valuable group experiences, 
courses of a democratic problem solv- 
ing flavor, and practical experience 
centered activities, the student is in- 
creasingly impatient with pro- 
fessor who will not budge from his 
particular time honored rut. 


the 


16. Finally, maintain a “you are 
somebody” rather than a “you are 
nobody” attitude toward students. 
Departments and professors within 
departments that students feel are 
optimistic toward their potential con- 
tribution, and therefore expect high 
performance, usually get it. This bit 
of psychology has proved effective in 
our elementary schools, and it is prov- 
ing equally effective in our best grad- 
uate schools. 

Even though today’s administrative 
trainee recognizes that he is already 
benefiting significantly from the “ad- 
vanced design” of preparation pro- 
grams, he will continue to seek the 
best the training institutions have to 
offer. Meeting the educational prob- 
lems which he will face in his com- 
munity and for which he must provide 
leadership is his No. 1 concern. In 
addition to the demand for great native 
ability, he is humbly aware that his 
mission will require the best informa- 
tion, the latest technics, and increasing 
skill in finding solutions to a multitude 
of large and small problems. 

Therefore, he will continue to de- 
mand careful screening of candidates, 
so that his profession is truly selective, 
a rigorous training program, to sharpen 
his abilities, test his capacity to meet 
and solve problems, and eliminate the 
unfit, and a huge dose of professional 
challenge, to reaffirm his faith in his 
goals and extend his vision of future 


>rYICe Daal 
service. bo 
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capped at Galesburg, Ill. Note the window b . 
bench with foam rubber cushions and the cs f A¢Mrtthi y | 


unit ventilators beneath the windows. 


One of classrooms for physically handi- { f [Dp 


Building Aids Integration of Physically Handicapped 
ARNOLD SALISBURY, J. M. BARROW and J. P. GRAHAM 


No Direct Sunlight Enters These Classrooms 
ELLERY H. DAVIS 








Addition to Allen Park School, Galesburg, Ill., (left) is for the handicapped. 
It is an integral part of the regular school, architecturally blended into one 
unit to eliminate any feeling of segregation between handicapped and others. 





Building Aids Integration 
of Physically Handicapped 


ARNOLD SALISBURY 


Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Ill. 


J. M. BARROW and J. P. GRAHAM 


Atkins, Barrow & Associates, Architects-Engineers, Urbana, Ill. 


NEW addition to an elementary 
school was completed this spring 
in Galesburg, Ill. Though it cost less 
than $100,000, it marked the begin- 
ning of perhaps the most significant 
chapter in the educational history of 
this western Illinois community of 
40,000 
The addition is the specially de- 
signed home for Galesburg’s physically 
handicapped children. Not only does 
the new school represent the kick-off 
of a whopping $5 million building 


program, but also it underlines a cer- 


Two classes for the educable mentally 
now held in these old Lombard College 


these children will have special classrooms in the regular 
schools where they can associate with the other children. 
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tain “coming of age” of Galesburg’s 
philosophy toward exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Beginning with the physically handi- 
capped, who had occupied a hand-me- 
down, 60 year old building for 16 
years, these children are being mte- 
grated into the regular school building 
and school program. They thus will 
enjoy the benefits of associations and 
experiences with normal classmates in 
schools planned specifically to help 
them adjust to their exceptional qual- 
ities. No longer will they be segregated 


handicapped are 
“cottages.” Soon 


into separate buildings where they are 
automatically stamped with the stigma 
of differentness. 

The new addition marks, too, the 
end of a colorful, if badly worn, era. 
The three remaining buildings of 
famed and now defunct Lombard Col- 
lege, where the poet Carl Sandburg 
spent his collegiate days, have ceased 
tO exist as separate entities. Last sum- 
mer, “Old Main,” center of the Lom- 
bard scene until financial problems 
1930, was reluc- 


closed its doors in 


tantly torn down to help make way for 


Cumbersome entrance of the now deserted F. Lilian Taylor 
School. Handicapped youngsters formerly used this build- 
ing. The structure supplied a commodity that was rare in 
the Galesburg public schools—space—but that was all. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 
ADDITION 


Galesburg’s school building program. 
The other two buildings—Science Hall 
and the old gymnasium—are being 
physically incorporated into an addi- 
tion to a junior high school building 
that was erected on the Lombard cam- 
pus in 1937. 

It was Science Hall, renamed the F. 
Lilian Taylor School after a pioneer 
Galesburg teacher, that had housed the 
physically handicapped from 1940 un- 
til recently. The old building was far 
from suited for this purpose, with its 
three floor levels, many stairs, and lack 
of an elevator. The inadequate facili- 
ties prevented the more severely handi- 
capped from attending school. Three 
full-time teachers were necessary to 
teach “homebound” children, and of 
these many might have been in school. 

Two of the four classes for the men- 
tally handicapped were poorly housed 
in old sorority “cottages” on the Lom- 
bard campus. A third class met in a 
critically undersized room in Lombard 
Junior High School. Facilities for 
speech therapy and for the counseling 
of children with social and emotional 
problems were similarly pinched. 

In March of last year, voters ap- 
proved a $4.8 million bond issue for 
a school building program. Before any 
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Allen Park Elementary School has an ample site for the addition. Here the 
handicapped can be satisfactorily integrated into the regular school program. 
They join many regular classes down the hall and eat in the lunchroom. 





PARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

















The low-slope ramp from the off-street driveway to a covered entrance platform 
enables children in wheel chairs and on crutches to maneuver without the 
assistance of an adult or other children. Doors have delayed closing devices, 
which allow handicapped children plenty of time to get through safely and 
easily. Entrances to the new junior and senior high schools in Galesburg are be- 
ing built with similar features so that those children with physical handicaps can 
continue their education in the regular schools with a minimum of difficulty. 


construction could start, however, new 
quarters had to be provided the physi- 
cally handicapped children in the F. 
Lilian Taylor School as that building 
was scheduled to be remodeled into 
a cafeteria and music department for 
the Lombard Junior High School, 
which was close by. 





In 1940, when the building had 
been taken over for the handicapped, 
school space was short and special 
education was new. The fact that the 
children were being shut off from the 
regular school program rather than be- 
ing made a part of it was actually con- 
sidered desirable. As special education 
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concepts broadened, school authorities 


became aware of the need for more 
suitable quarters for these children, 
but the space situation had become 


worse, not better, and plans were sty- 
mied. Ironically, the opportunity came 
in a rather lefthanded manner when 
the “package” building program ear 
marked the Taylor building for an 


other useful purpose 


“FRESH AIR SCHOOL” CAME FIRST 


Special education in Galesburg had 


originated in the 1920's with a “fresh 


air school” for post-tuberculous and 
physically delicate children. Through 
the years, programs were developed for 
other types of exceptional children, 
stimulated by legislation that provided 
state funds to help pay the costs oft 
special education. By 1955, the pro 
gram had grown to include teachers 
for four classes for the mentally handi 
capped, therapists, two 


counselors for children with social and 


rour speech 
emotional problems, and a psychology 
service. These were in addition to the 
Taylor program and the three teachers 
for homebound children. A full-time 
director of special education had been 
appointed in 1947 to coordinate and 
direct the various specialized activities 


for handicapped children 


Being the oldest exceptional group 
in the Galesburg system, the physically 
handicapped had attracted widespread 
interest. Parent groups and civic or- 
ganizations were active in the F. Lilian 
Taylor School and gave much in time 
anc equipment. It was here that the 
firs: Red Cross arts and crafts program 
in the nation for schools of this kind 
was started 

However, partly because of its isO- 
lated physical arrangement and partly 
because ot the overzealous, though well 
intentioned, participation of outsiders 
in school affairs, the F. Lilian Taylor 
School came to be a highly sentimen- 
talized little its own. The 
school had its own curriculum and ac- 


world of 


tivities program; its Own recreational 
anc dining facilities, and even its own 
P.T.A. group 
Director F. Paul Johnson and his teach- 
the school on a 


Despite the efforts of 
ing staff to operate 
realistic and healthful basis, the atti- 
tude that had itself to the 
school often did more to emphasize 
children than 


attached 


the differentness of the 
it did to minimize it 
The F. Lilian Taylor school made a 
significant contribution, nevertheless 
During its 16 years, it helped more 
than 450 youngsters along the intrigu- 


ing road of learning. Its staff of two 


i 





dietitian 
(one tor 


teachers, a and a 
worked in 


primary, one for intermediate grades), 


nurse, 
two classr¢ OMS 


two dormitories for rest periods, and 
a complete kitchen and dining room. 
Pupils received individualized class- 
room instruction and close attention 
from school nurses and physicians 
Transportation was provided for the 
children. 

Despite the limitations of the build- 
ing they used and their segregated ex- 
istence, Lilian Taylor pupils were more 
fortunate than similarly handicapped 
children in many other communities. 
This, obviously, was not ample con- 


solation. 


COUNSEL WIDELY SOUGHT 

Interested in providing truly ade- 
quate facilities for the physically handi- 
capped, architects and school officials 
called in special education consultants 
from the Illinois State Department of 
Public Instruction to help study the 
problems and to advise a course ot 
action. Teachers, administrators, nurses 
and physicians also took part in the 
planning. 

The Allen Park Elementary School, 
a one-story, five year old building on 
an ample site, was chosen as the loca- 
Here, the 


tion of the new addition 


A ceramic tile mural brightens the entrance corridor. The 
conference room is at the left. Note the long vision panel 
in the classroom door for safety, and the handrails along 
the display case at the right, and also at the bulletin board 


on the far wall. There are handrails in all the corridors. 
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Here the special addition for the handicapped and the 
older school meet. The wide open connection between 
them symbolizes the integration in the two groups and 
makes traffic between the two parts easy and natural 
for formerly isolated children with physical handicaps. 
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handicapped could be satisfactorily in- 
tegrated into the regular school pro- 


gram. They could eat in the same 
lunchroom, and, to a lesser extent, use 
the same playground. 

Only those children who required 
constant attention would spend full 
time in the special education area. 
Others could join many of the regular 
classes, which would be just down the 
corridor from their new ad- 
dition. Authorities considered 
contact of normal and handicapped 
children necessary to the healthy ad- 
justment of both. 

An elementary school was chosen 
because it is in the early, formative 
years that these children need the most 
elaborate help. With comparatively 
few exceptions, the handicapped child 
can attend a regular school full time 
after the elementary level if that school 
is designed with a few extra features 
for his convenience. 

After more than 12 months of re- 
search, design and construction, the 


school 
such 
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Special grab bars 
are features of this 
extra large toilet 
stall so that child 
with crutches, with 
leg irons, or in wheel 
chair can easily take 
care of himself. 


Lavatories located 
between the special 
classrooms also are 
equipped with the 
assisting grab bars. 


Swing-out chalk- 
board and special 
grab bar make 
board work possible. 
When not in use, the 
board is held against 
the wall by a mag- 
netic type of catch. 


new building was completed and occu- 
pied in May of this year. To both 
teachers and pupils, who were accus- 
tomed to the drab, cumbersome F. 
Lilian Taylor building, their bright 
new school was indeed a thing of joy 
and beauty. 


HOW SPECIAL NEEDS ARE MET 

Designed as an integral part of the 
existing building, the new addition 
consists of two large classroom units 
with adjoining toilets and rest areas, 
a physical therapy room, a conference 
office, and a large sheltered outdoor 
recreation area. A circular off-street 
drive serves the entrance to the new 
addition, and there is a large covered 
platform where children can be safely 
and conveniently unloaded from cars 
and buses. A low-slope ramp is pro- 
vided for those on crutches or in wheel 
chairs. 

The lobby connects with the original 
building so that movement between 
the two areas is easy and natural. 


Built entirely without thresholds and 
with especially wide doors—3 feet 6 
inches—the new addition is equipped 
to provide these children an educa- 
tional environment adapted to their 
unusual needs. 

Radiant heating panels are located 
in the floors of classrooms and physical 
therapy rooms to ensure warmth. Toi- 
let cubicles have assisting grab bars 
and are large enough—5S by 6 feet— 
for a child to manuever easily by bim- 
self in a wheel chair, on crutches, or 
with leg braces. Sliding doors with 
easily grasped handles are provided 
for greater convenience. 

Grab bars are also located at chalk- 
boards in classrooms. A section of the 
chalkboard is hinged to swing out to 
accommodate children in wheel chairs 
and those who find standing an un- 
comfortable chore. Double electrical 
outlets are placed at 10 foot intervals 
around classrooms and therapy rooms 
to provide for the much used special 
equipment. Beneath the classroom win- 
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Above: Upper elementary classroom has large alcove at the rear, which 
is used both for storage and as an isolated rest area. Below: Lower grade 
classroom showing built-in wardrobe ancl teacher’s cabinet. The ceiling 
is finished with acoustical tile and the floor surfaced with asphalt tile. 
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dows a bench with foam rubber cush- 
ions permits children to gain a pleasant 
view of the outdoors and to enjoy ad- 
ditional resting place. Specially de- 
signed handrails are placed in corridors 
where children are likely to need sup- 
port. 

Floors throughout, except the “wet” 
areas, are heavy duty asphalt tile fin- 
ished with nonskid wax. Unglazed 
ceramic tile floors are used in toilets 
and lavatories. 

Planning the Allen Park addition 
for the physically handicapped was an 
eye-opening experience for architects, 
board members, and school adminis- 
trators alike. It emphasized the need 
for providing special education facili 
ties in the new “package” schools not 
only for the physically handicapped 
but for other exceptional children, too 

Both the new junior and senior high 
schools will contain no-step entrances 
such as are used at the Allen Park ad- 
dition. Special toilet cubicles for both 
boys and girls, wider than normal 
doors, and nonskid flooring are other 
provisions. The two-story portion of 
the high school will contain an elevator 
for those whose impairments make 
stair climbing impossible. 

Caring for the physically handi- 
capped is only part of the story. Pro- 
visions for other groups of exceptional 



































children are being included, too, in 
each of the new “package” schools. 
Special classrooms for the mentally 
handicapped have been planned into 
all three buildings. These rooms range 
from 1100 to 1200 square feet and 
work vocational 
projects, an important part of training 
for these children. 
not replace the Lombard “cottages,” 
The two new elementary 
schools scheduled for building within 
the year will contain rooms into which 
these children will be moved, thus 
marking the full integration of another 
exceptional group. 

Ample sized speech therapy rooms 
and conference rooms for visiting 
counselors have also been planned into 
the new junior and senior highs and 
the Lombard junior high addition. 

As yet, Galesburg has no program 
for sight handicapped or hearing han- 
dicapped children. This is due in part 
to the severe space shortages that have 
plagued the district over the past dec- 
ade. A study is under way to deter- 
mine whether the number of children 
who require special help is sufficient 
to warrant establishing special classes 
or an itinerant 
needed, facilities will be developed 
into future elementary schools, as it is 


include alcoves for 


These classes will 


however. 


teacher service. If 
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Above: Work alcove in upper elementary classroom. The sliding doors 
into the toilet and lavatory area to the left are easier for handicapped 








children to operate than are swinging doors. Below: Large covered recrea- 
tion platform of the new addition flows into the original building without 
a noticeable break in the architectural design or structural materials. 
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in the early years that these children, 
too, require the most help. 

Eventually, every exceptional child 
in the Galesburg system will be able to 
attend a regular school throughout the 
12 grades in buildings that provide 
him as full an educational opportunity 
as his more fortunate brother. 

We suggest that architects and school 
authorities get in touch with special 
education consultants from their state 
offices of education when planning any 
new school. These consultants can an- 
alyze special education needs and help 


translate them into building plans so 
that facilities for exceptional children 
can be properly coordinated through- 
out the school system. Such extra pro- 
visions add little to the cost of new 
buildings and are necessary ingredients 
in the truly complete modern school. 
Admittedly, Galesburg still has much 
to do in providing for all its excep- 
tional children, but we believe the 
correct pattern—that of integration— 
has been established. The ties with the 
past have been broken; future progress 
can come much more rapidly. + 
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No Direct Sunlight 





Enters These Classrooms 


ELLERY H. DAVIS 


Davis and Wilson, Architects and Engineers, Lincoln, Neb. 


N THE new elementary school 

building at Valley, Neb., all direct 
sunlight is excluded from the class- 
room windows during the school day. 

The school contains nine elementary 
classrooms, a kindergarten, and a 
multipurpose room 40 by 60 feet, with 
stage, kitchen and locker and shower 
rooms. 

The various classrooms are arranged 
in a single loaded corridor scheme 
which wraps around the multipurpose 
room and other facilities so that all 
classrooms have their windows facing 
either northeast or northwest. This 
idea was suggested by experience with 















the old school building, which was 
located in a part of town in which 
the street grid system runs at 45 de- 
grees with the compass. It was ob- 
served that the direct rays of the sun 
never entered the windows on the 
northeast and northwest sides during 
the school day. 

The site for the new building was 
ample (the school board started out 
with 40 acres), and, although it was 
located in a part of town in which 
the street grid system was square with 
the compass, it was possible to have 
complete freedom of orientation and 
design of the new building. All class- 





rooms except the kindergarten have 
the northwest or northeast exposure 
and have not been equipped with any 
device for the control or reduction of 
sun glare. The building has now been 
occupied for two full school years, and 
the arrangement is considered success- 
ful. Natural light is supplemented in 
each of the classrooms by a plastic 
domed skylight in the ceiling near the 
corridor wall. 

The classrooms have been designed 
to be as nearly self-contained as pos- 
sible. Most of the teaching aids and 
materials for a semester's use are stored 
entirely within the classroom itself. 


Left: Main entrance lobby of Valley 
Elementary School, showing counter 
with teachers’ mailboxes under nat- 
ural light from plastic skydome. 
Opposite Page: Plate glass and 
structural glazed tile partition be- 
tween corridor and primary class- 
rooms. Tile goes up 4 feet and is 
bright yellow. Wall colors in the 
classrooms vary from room to room. 





gecrs 








Opposite Page: Exterior of grade 
school, Valley, Neb., showing kinder- 
garten entrance and porch in fore- 
ground. Right: Fixed easel at left 
shows inclined working surface cov- 
ered with sheet vinyl. Toy trucks 
in foreground provide storage for 
building blocks and bulky items; 
the trucks are mounted on casters. 


Right: Children’s wraps in the pri- 
mary classrooms are stored in the 
room behind a 4 foot partition, 
paralleling the corridor wall. On 
the back of the partition is mounted 
a shelf and hook strip; the front is 
faced from floor to top with cork 
tackboard. Map cases are partially 
recessed in the wall beneath the 
chalkboard at the front of the 
room in each of the upper elemen- 
tary classrooms. All of the class- 
rooms have a sink, which is built 
into the work counter; the primary 
classrooms have separate toilets. 


All of the primary classrooms are 


opened to the corridor, with a wide 
glass area extending from 4 feet above 
the floor to the ceiling and about 16 
feet in length. This arrangement light- 
ens the corridor and adds to the feel- 
ing of spaciousness within the build- 
ing. The opening is so wide that there 
is no difficulry with distractions be- 
cause of corridor traffic. 

Exterior walls are constructed of 
face brick backed up with insulated 
concrete block. Interior walls and 
partitions are concrete block, painted, 
with glazed tile wainscots generally 5 


feet 4 inches high. Wainscots extend 





throughout the corridors, multipurpose 
room, toilets and shower areas, and 
also are in the classrooms under 
chalkboards. Finish flooring generally 
throughout the building is asphalt tile 
in a light color with patterns in corri- 
dor and kindergarten floors. Vitreous 
tile flooring is used in locker and 
shower rooms and toilet areas, and 6 
by 6 inch quarry tile flooring is used 
in vestibules and lobbies. Interior doors 
and cabinets are red oak. Ceilings are 
perforated acoustical tile throughout. 
Floor construction generally consists 
of a 4 inch concrete slab resting on 
compacted earth except in the kinder- 
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garten, where a heated crawl space has 
been provided. Roof construction is of 
steel joists with a steel deck over which 
is laid insulation and bituminous roof- 
ing. 

The building is heated by low pres- 
sure steam with individual thermostatic 
control in each classroom. Ventilation 
is provided by the windows and a 
mechanical exhaust system from each 
room. 

The gross floor area is 21,730 square 
feet, and the construction cost of 
$230,627 reduces to $10.62 per square 
foot exclusive of furniture, landscap- 
ing, architect's and engineering fees. 











FREDERICK JAMES MOFFITT 


Cola Parker, president of the National Association of Manufacturers (left), is 
proposing drastic cuts for the higher income tax brackets. Chalk Dust and Virgil 
Rogers, dean of Syracuse University’s schoo! of education and former A.A.S.A. 
president, smile skeptically because for thern the subject is distinctly academic. 


WHAT SPAN? 


A FEW YEARS AGO school admin- 
istrators were warned by the A.AS.A 
in the 1952 Yearbook to save their 
energies by abbreviating their “span 
of control.” In common parlance, the 
warning seemed to mean cutting down 
on the number of people who want in 
when you want out, those low char- 
acters who make fibbers out of sweet 
secretaries by rushing into the super- 
intendent’s sanctum during the private 
coffee break. Despite this wise coun- 
sel, the average superintendorial span 
of control is definitely on the increase 
(more and more architects, do-good- 
ers, garnisheers and whatnots). Either 
the superintendents were confused by 
the pedageesical warning or else they 
hadn't paid their dues and didn’t get 
the book. 

But a recent patent issued to Joseph 
G. Squarcio, No. 2,707,912, may well 
solve the problem. It is for the in- 
vention of a sort of directional lemon 
squeezer, and, although Joe meant it 
for domestic use, it may be helpfully 
applied to the span of control. Briefly, 
Patent 2,707,912 keeps the user from 
getting squirted by his breakfast citrus 
or the lemon wedge served, for some 
unknown reason, with his tea. By 
clever thumbing, he can squirt the 
juice in any desired direction. Thus, 
if the superintendent will place his cup 
of tea or his oysters or whatever simi- 
lar material he usually has on his desk 
in a strategic position, he will be able, 
by subtle and discreet manipulations, 
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to cut down drastically on his span 
of control. 

It may be argued that such methods 
are not in line with the best public 
relations. The obvious answer is that 
they get the same results only a lot 
quicker and with less explanation. It 
may also be argued that some of the 
visitors will object, but they are prob- 
ably the kind of people who come to 
object to something anyway, and what 
is one more objection to a_ school 
superintendent? 

All honor to Joe Squarcio, who will 
probably never receive the Book Sales- 
annual award for meritorious 
service. A few more resourceful de- 
vices such as his are bound to improve 
school public relations which, accord- 
ing to most folks, could stand a little 


man’s 


improvement anyway. 


ANOTHER GNASH 
IN THESE LATTER DAYS school 


administrators are afflicted with so 
many emotional building problems 
and psychiatric gussets in their curri- 
culum that even the dental authorities 
are wondering how long they will be 
able to preserve their teeth, if any. 
But here comes prosthodontics to the 
rescue. Dr. E. J. Shanahan, diplomate 
of the American Board of Prosthodon- 
tics, warns that there is a terrific in- 
crease in bruxism, and, naturally, school 
superintendents are leading the parade. 
Available figures show that at least five 
out of every one superintendent is a 


confirmed bruxomaniac and the rest 
are, too, only they don’t realize it. 

Bruxomania or bruxism is defined 
as the unconscious grinding, clinching 
or gnashing of teeth. This repeated 
clinching locsens the molars and event- 
ually leads to recontouring (face sav- 
ing) or even falsies, of a kind. Of 
course, superintendents get recontoured 
and otherwise clobbered so often that 
a few extra bumps shouldn't matter 
much, but it is an added expense and 
practically no fun. Bruxism is caused, 
say the dentists, by worry, tension, in- 
adequate rest, and lack of wholesome 
recreation. 

As far as adequate rest is concerned, 
it appears that most school superin- 
tendents regularly engage until 2 a.m. 
in arguing with citizens committees, 
annoyed mammas, architects and others 
too numerous, and when they (the su- 
perintendents ) fall into bed, they brux- 
ite or gnash. This disturbs the normal 
four hours of administrative slumber, 
which causes the fall guy to grind or 
clinch all the more and eventually leads 
to the recontouring business. 

As for wholesome recreation, the 
school administrator can only indulge 
in long and pleasant talk and good dis- 
cussion as to whether the school Can- 
tata was or was not subversive and 
whose business it is, anyway, to cen- 
sor school Cantatas, not to mention the 
latest batch of library books, one of 
which was written by someone's sub- 
versive cousin. Following this pleasant 
recreation, what does the superintend- 
ent do? You krow wery well what he 
does! He gnashes or grinds, depending 
upon whether he is a gnasher or a 
grinder. 

The remedy for bruxism, according 
to the prosthodonists, is to let the 
lower jaw hang slack in repose, or 
what is technically known as chin 
dropping. “But,” reports Supt. Diddle- 
widdle, “when I attempted to relax my 
chin thus, the school board figured I 
was asleep, or maybe not so bright, 
and they cut my requisitions in half.” 

So, gnash, brother, gnash, for it may 
save you from a fate worse than death! 


« » 


MANNERS AND MORALS 
THE TROUBLE with 
manners and morals is that the chil- 
dren who used to learn their lessons 
knees are now at 


present-day 


at their mothers’ 
other joints, and the adolescents who 
once associated respectfully with the 
Edisons and the Victors are now play- 
ing around with the Jukes. é 
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Che combination of light-directing 
glass block and vision strip keep bright 
ness at comfortable levels provide A | 


sion and ventilation. 
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Acting as a daylighting team the Top- 
lite Panels and glass block provide suf- 


ficient daylight during normal days 





without need for artificial lighting 
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Michener School, Adrian, Michigan. Louis Kingscott, Architect. W.N. Bjorklund, General Contractor. 


Near the windows, or far from them, 


good daylight is everywhere 


Light-Selective Toplite Roof Panels 
transmit cool, desirable daylight; reject 
hot, glaring sun. No longer is it neces- 
sary to confine close detail work to the 
area nearest the windows. Toplite Roof 
Panels permit daylighting of all build- 
ing areas regardless of location or dis- 
tance from exterior walls. 


The prismatic glass units in O-I Top- 





lite Panels “think” before they transmit 
the sun’s rays. Needed North light and 
the soft low rays from the South are 
readily accepted. But rays from the high 
summer sun are rejected. Glare and 
heat of old-fashioned skylights are elim- 
inated. 


Toplite Panels may be installed in 
continuous strip, pattern, or in individ- 


TOPLITE ROOF PANELS 


AN (i) PRODUCT 


ual panels. Use a Toplite Panel as you 
do a lighting fixture. 


The complete story of this great new 
advance in efficient utilization of free 
daylight is available in a new booklet on 
Toplite Roof Panels. For your free copy, 
write today: Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-illinois, Dept. 


NS-8, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILuInoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Conducted by 
Bernard R. Oosting 


Take Good Care of the Stadium 


and the stadium will take good care of the crowds, 


GEORGE H. BUSH 


Specialist in School Maintenance and Operation 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind 


"T‘O THE public, the upkeep of a 
stadium may seem a simple matter 
smoother 


The 


pler it seems 


the operation, the sim 
In actual practice, how 
ever, the stadium poses more prob- 
lems than most parts of the educational 
system 

The outdoor auditorium has many 
requirements. It must be made and 
kept safe for the great crowds that 
use it. Facilities must be sanitary, 
attractive and up to date. In the opera- 
tion of the stadium, adjustments must 
be made to unexpected weather 
changes and widely varied uses. It 


is necessary also to Rive proper atten- 


tion to the traffic problem both inside 
and outside the structure. Parking 
must be adequate; gates must be cor- 
rectly spaced; ample ticket disposal 
facilities must be provided, and ushers 
need to handle seating efficiently. 
Successful management of all these 
matters begins with plans for the con- 
struction of the facility, and planning 
starts with a consideration of its use. 
The 
designed for public high schools, ninth 
to 12th grades, with possible inclusion 


stadiums we are discussing are 


of seventh and eighth grades and 
junior college. They may also serve 


special groups in the community, such 


good care comprising safe and efficient handling 


as clubs and parochial schools. The 
local school board and school officials 
will determine at the outset what 
groups will use this equipment and 
how it should be administered to serve 
the greatest number. 

One or Many? In many medium 
sized cities it has been found that an 
individual high 
school in the city is not advisable. 
First, there is the difficulty of obtain- 


stadium for each 


ing a suitable site adjacent to each 
school. Then there is the problem 
of building structures large enough 
and complete enough to serve the 


masses ot people who use them to 


Good maintenance provides fine field ‘or football in stadium of Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis. 
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Exclusive with Brunswick-Horn Folding Gym Seating 


Wheel-mounted supports 











eliminate buckling of gym floors 


Looking for the difference in folding gym seating? 
Here’s an important exclusive feature you will find 
only in the Brunswick-Horn design. 

All tubular column supports are fitted with wheels 
to permit the gymnasium floor to move freely as it 
expands and contracts with changes in temperature 
and humidity. With Brunswick-Horn you will find no 
floor plates or anchors fitted to or through the floor to 


See SWEET’S aS 
Ho 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
Horn Division Marion, Virginia 
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restrict this free movement and cause buckling. Re- 
sult: Floors require only normal maintenance, games 
can always be played as scheduled. 

Wheel-mounted supports are just one of the Bruns- 
wick-Horn exclusives! Your nearby representative will 
be glad to give you full details on all of them, including 
rail type boards, automatic mechanical row locking 
and others which make Brunswick-Horn your best buy. 
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answer may be to build a single sta- 
dium designed to serve a group of 
schools, on a city, county, community 
or regional basis. A central stadium 
makes possible a structure of more 
permanent type with larger seating 
capacity, better facilities, and more 
adequate parking space than would be 
possible if several smaller stadiums 
were built. It also opens the way 
tor a choice of a centrally located site. 
In any case, the project will be part 
of the school 

financial program. 


system’s long-range 


It’s FAST... 
it’s ACCURATE...% 
and it’s 


LOW IN COST 


best advantage. In such cases, the 


In certain other cases (in cities of 
100,000 or more) school boards have 
made arrangements with local govern- 
mental authorities or state fair com- 
missions to use stadiums which these 
public agencies build and operate. 
This relieves the school of all operat- 
ing responsibility. 

The important thing in any situa- 
tion is for the schools to be able to 
hold their interscholastic games and 
other public events in a well built 
stadium with adequate facilities. Efforts 
of many small high schools to build 
their own stadiums have too frequently 











CENCO Triple Beam Balance 


Here’s an ideal balance for the classroom. It combines 


versatility, sturdiness and low cost with accuracy and depend- 


ability. It is made with three separate graduated beams which 


permit readings from 0.01 gram to 111 grams without the use of 


loose weights. Sensitiveness is 10 mg. Important features include 


agate bearings, hardened steel knife edges, beam release mecha- 


nism and support for specific gravity specimens. The overall 


size is about 13% x 12 x 4 inches. 


Order today for immediate delivery. 


No. 2640 Cenco Triple Beam Balance 


No, 2648 extra weight for weighings up to 201 grams 


SANTA CLARA « LOS 





$3150 
$235 


. 
Central Scientific Company 
1716 (RVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES AND OFFICES—CHICAGO « NEWARK + 
ANGELES « REFINERY 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO OF CANADA, LTD 


BOSTON « BIRMINGHAM « DETROIT « 


SUPPLY COMPANY—TULSA » HOUSTON 
TORONTO « MONTREAL » VANCOUVER « OTTAWA 






ended in the production of makeshift 
affairs with a semipermanent type of 
seating and facilities that may not be 
usable under certain weather condi- 
tions. 

Those school authorities who have 
had experience in this field generally 
hold that it is better for the school 
corporation to maintain and operate 
one good structure which may be 
shared by all than for it to authorize 
each school to build ics own. In the 
long run the former course is likely 
to be cheaper, safer and more adequate 
in meeting the needs of the individual 
schools. 


Planning for Daily, Periodic 
Maintenance. Whatever decision the 
school authorities make as to the num- 
ber of stadiums, there are problems 
of maintenance that call for careful 
handling if the best use is to be made 
of these facilities. First, there is the 
indispensable day-by-day or week-by- 
week type of maintenance. This de- 
mands a constant check on all mechan- 
ical devices and electrical circuits to 
make certain that everything is in 
good operating condition. There must 
also be continuing inspection for 
safety, and there must be constant care 
to keep the building and grounds 
attractive. 

In addition to this daily upkeep 
there should also be a program for 
periodic and maintenance. 
There should be a regular time for 
painting, masonry repairs, roof mend- 
ing, and attention to doors, locks and 
fences to make certain all are in good 
Operating condition. Turf and shrub- 
bery also need vigilant care, with fre- 
quent check-ups of replacement needs 
And not least in importance are regu- 
lar safety inspections to make sure 
there are no defects in seats, stairways 
or entrances that might cause injuries 
tO spectators or participants. A re- 
evaluation of the arrangement of these 
facilities should be made at regular 
intervals to keep the structure and its 
equipment abreast of the times. 


seasonal 


Competent Crew Needed, When 
it comes to operating the stadium, a 
highly competent crew is needed. Even 
with the best of planning, emergencies 
will arise in the operation of these 
facilities which must be met in an 
intelligent and timely manner. Weather 
is often unpredictable, and so are 
crowds. The operating crew must be 
able to act with intelligence, initiative 
and great flexibility. In so doing, the 
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Whatever your school fencing needs... get the best 
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The fence that is installed around the modern school serves 
many purposes. It encloses the property, establishes boundary 
lines. It creates safe playgrounds for small children, guards the 
athletic fields where high school students play. In addition, it 
protects the school plant from vandalism and theft and helps in 
the collection of admissions at school events. 

The fence is indeed a very important part of the well-run 
school, and that’s why it should be good fence . . . like Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence. Because Cyclone Fence is a quality product, 
it is a worthwhile investment that pays off in years of trouble- 
free, maintenance-free service. Cyclone gives full value for your 
dollar. Nothing but brand-new, top-quality material is used 
throughout. Posts and top rails are heavy and rigid. Gates won't 
drag. Every part of Cyclone Fence is heavily galvanized to 
offer greatest resistance to rust and corrosion. The Chain Link 
Fabric and barbed wire are galvanized after weaving, leaving 
no bare spots that would encourage rust. 

For more information on Cyclone Fence, get in touch with 
our trained representatives. They'll help you, without obliga- 
tion, with your fencing problems, and they'll explain all about 
the Cyclone Fence Erection Service. Send in the coupon below 


for our free Cyclone Fence catalog. 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE — 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE 


Cyclone Fence 
Dept. M-86, Waukegan, Ill. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete information 


Only United States Steel Corporation manufactures on Cyclone Fence ond Gates. 


Cyclone Fence. Accept no substitute. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION aa cle a ae daa Og 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION REET CETL Ts TERE COTTE CEE Tee ee ee 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS * SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST Cl, «.ncciakascdes cededeeevaeweaeueeuans SET i's v's Ken onter 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK ee a eee oa Ba i ol = 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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YOUNGS 


BARREL and DRUM STANDS 





Drain the Drums Dry! 


Designed with a built-in tilt that slopes 


Safe for 800 Ib. loads. Will handle any 


size drum up to 55 gallons. All steel 


welded construction. 
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Save the Janitor’s Time 
and the School’s Money! 
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Note the curved 
frame, enabling 
one man to posi- 
tion the heaviest 
drum over and up, 
ready to drain. No 
spilling; no skidding YOUNGS 
Barrel and Drum Stands hold the 
drum firmly at all times. 

Encourages the purchase of quantity 
drum lots of waxes, cleaners, soaps. 
Saves the school as much as $40. on 
a .single 55-gallon drum of 
floor wax. 


THE PAUL 0. YOUNG CO. & 
School Truck Division 


Line Lexington, Penna. 
A SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA 





School Truck Division I 
Line Lexington, Penna. j 
Please send more i 
information on 
YOUNGS Barrel l 
end Drum Stands. | 
| Please send a free 

copy of your Utility | 
Truck Catalog. 
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workers serve as public representatives 
of the whole school system. 

The operating crew should also 
function as a safety squad. Every mem- 
ber needs to be constantly alert to any 
deficiencies in the structure or equip- 
ment that might endanger those using 
them. 
ities to make certain that they are free 
from obstructions, slipperiness and 
hazards of any sort and that they are 
fire resistant. 

Every member of the crew should 
be alert to the need for any petty 
maintenance jobs, such as replacing 
burned out light bulbs, repairing 
plumbing, and tightening loose seats. 

All this requires capable workers, 
but because of the seasonal use of 
stadiums they may not be required 
all through the year. In off seasons 
it may be found practical to assign 
stadium staff members to other parts 
of the school system. On the other 
hand, in periods of peak use of the 
stadium, extra help may be needed. 
At all times 
necessary, the more so because of the 
program, 


Personnel should check facil- 


good supervision is 
variations in the stadium 
including those changes resulting from 
the weather. 


Meeting Special Problems. When 
it comes to details of operation, there 
are many which are common to any 
building — cleaning, adjusting equip- 
ment, providing preventive mainte- 
nance, trash. But in 
addition there are many special jobs 
peculiar to stadiums. 

One of the most important parts of 
the operating program is care of the 
turf. This requires personnel capable 
of growing a sturdy greensward and 
maintaining it under adverse weather 
conditions and hard use. Basic in- 
formation on turf growing can be 
obtained from the state agricultural 
colleges. With the facts in mind, a 
careful program of watering, fertiliz- 
ing, cutting and replacement must be 
carried out. It may be necessary to 
provide a turf growing area outside 
the stadium to furnish replacements. 

Trash disposal is particularly impor- 
tant in the care of stadiums because 
of the safety factor. All paper accumu- 
lations must be disposed of daily. This 
may demand an incinerator and truck 
—possibly even a motor truck if the 
operation is a large one. At times it 
may be desirable to spray the premises 
to keep the grounds sanitary. 

In the management of stadiums, 
the trafic problem is ever present. 


disposal of 





Large crowds mean many automobiles, 
and that calls for parking space. Many 
school systems now are planning their 
stadiums so that there will be ade- 
quate parking facilities adjacent to 
them. They also arrange entrances, 
drives and gateways so that persons 
can get to the seating areas quickly 
and safely without running into bottle- 
necks. In all planning for the best 
handling of crowds in motion it is 
important to get the cooperation of 
local and county traffic and police 
groups and of public transportation 
agencies. 

Once a good arrangement of gates 
and entrances is provided, these facil- 
ities must be kept in top operating 
condition. There should also be ad- 
vance planning for the handling of 
crowds so that a sufficient number 
of entrances is open. Since attendance 
may vary from a few people to thou- 
sands, staff members must handle this 
matter with great flexibility. The same 
is true of ticket taking facilities and 
ushering services. Staff members must 
be able to diminish or increase these 
activities on short notice. They must 
also be ready to provide special equip- 
ment, such as a public address system 
or special electrical wiring, when the 


occasion demands. 


Protecting the School System. 
While everything should be done to 
prevent accidents, it is vital also to 
protect the school system in cases of 
public liability. Some school systems 
take out liability insurance. This can 
be bought at relatively low cost. 
Others, legally unable to take out in- 
surance, make provision for liability 
in their annual operating budget. In 
any case, protection must be pro- 
vided to save the school system from 
embarrassment and undue publicity 
should an accident occur. 

A final problem of operation is 
vandalism. Much can be done to 
prevent willful damage by providing 
night lights, adequate gate locks, and 
safety guards. In some cases a night 
watchman pays off. 

When all these factors are under- 
stood, a good program of operation 
and maintenance of a stadium can be 
established. But it is not enough to 
adopt a good program. Periodic re- 
valuation of these practices is necessary 
to keep up the high standards required 
to handle the events that take place 
in such a structure. When the job is 
well done, the entire community shares 


a 


in the happy results. ae 
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FOR ME? 


I am one of the thousands of pre-school 
citizens and though I am quite small, | 
am the topic of much discussion and a 
great deal of midnight oil is being burned 
in planning my future. Recently I over- 
heard my father say (he is a teacher, you 
know) that those folks at Peabody are 
leading the field in looking out for the 


future of kids like me. 
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functional, rugged, dependable—a 
result of research, engineering 
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INSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 
Conducted by Walter A. Wittich 











Films Can 


Improve 
Reading 





DERWIN J. HUENINK 
Superintendent of Schools, Monroe, Wis A boy avidly watches a film. He'll use what he 
As told to DICK GARVER learns when he begins his reading assignment. 


i. EXPERIMENT at East Elemen- 

tary School in Monroe, Wis., has 
revealed that reading skill may be im- 
proved when the lessons are linked 
directly to meaningful experience pro- 
vided by motion picture films. 

A second grade class served as sub- 
jects in this informal experiment 
watched by 25 teachers. Pupils were 
shown a film entitled “Gray Squirrel,” 
and the youngsters then read a book- 
let* based on the film. During this 
period, the teachers observed the inter- 
action between film and reading mate- 
rial as evidenced by pupil performance. 

The second grade readers, after the 
film showing, were able to proceed di- 
rectly from the sight and sound exper- 
ience of the film to the written words 
in their books. In the opinions of the 
teachers present, the children displayed 
a higher degree of reading confidence 
and enthusiasm than otherwise could 
have been expected. 

All administrators and teachers are 
familar with the classroom situation in 
which a subject is discussed prior to a 
reading lesson, and the pupils hold in 
their minds images of the subject that 
differ from pupil to pupil. The East 
School experiment was an attempt to 
observe what would happen to reading 
Clara Condon, teacher at Monroe, Wis., and two of her second grade niece 
pupils talk over the “Gray Squirrel” film they have just watched. The *It’s Fun to Find Out Series, published 
children were able to relive the film experience through class discussion, by D. C. Heath and Company, based on 
, : ‘ : Encyclopaedia Britannica Film, Gray Squir- 
and their enthusiasm was reflected in the class reading performance. rel, sound, 10 min., B&W. 
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now how an Ideal Milk Vender will greatly increase milk 
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you can have an Ideal Milk Vender FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
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performance when pupils were first 
allowed to see and hear the things 
about which they later would read. 
Prior to the film showing, a class 
discussion was held concerning the 
reading topic, squirrels. It was obvious 
to teachers observing in the back of the 
room that, when each of the second 
graders spoke, he was talking of a par- 
ticular “personal” squirrel that differed 
from the animals spoken of by the other 
pupils. Discrepancies among mental 
pictures were causing confusion. 
Little Kathy, for example, blurted 
out, “The squirrels I saw at Grandma's 












SMOOTH, SANITARY 
TOPS of Masonite 
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Fir or Birch Plywood, 
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were red, and not gray, like in our read- 
ing book.” 

Other youngsters, when asked, des- 
cribed their “own” squirrels: 

“They eat coconuts,” said one boy, 
surprisingly. 

“No,” said another lad. “They eat 
hickory nuts.” 

“My daddy and I saw a chipmunk 
once,” volunteered a girl, “and we could 
hardly see it in the leaves.” 

If the reading book had been opened 
at this point, one can assume that for 
many of the pupils their experience 
with squirrels—if they even had such 
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experience—would not be related di- 
rectly to the reading matter; the words 
and concepts in the reading lesson 
might appear completely alien. 

In contrast, however, the film exper- 
ience served to inform correctly, to 
inform visually, and thus to supply a 
more uniformly understood series of 
experiences that later would relate di- 
rectly to attaching meaning to words in 
stories about squirrels. 

The effects that a film experience in- 
cluding all class members might have 
on reading also interested the teacher 
observers. After the showing of the 
film on squirrel life, all of the second 
grade pupils truly would become peers 
because they all would be uniformly 
involved in the same experience. The 
slow and rapid readers could socialize 
together in a learning situation creating 
a common background of meaning. 
Would this shared frame of reference 
appreciably aid reading skill? 


, 
SEE ANIMALS’ LIFE CYCLE 

The film, “Gray Squirrel,” presents 
an experience that normally would be 
unobtainable. The observer, by photo- 
graphic means, is taken right into the 
tree nest, and he can see the complete 
life cycle of the animals within a 10 
minute showing of the film. Here is a 
vivid experience for second graders, 
which serves to consolidate their con- 
cepts concerning the particular subject. 
Films, in this sense, can serve a unique 
function in bringing into the classroom 
those desired experiences that normally 
are impossible to relate to the child’s 
experience. 

The film was shown, the room was 
relighted, and at once a second dis- 
cussion on squirrels was held prior to 
the reading exercise. The interest stim- 
ulated by the showing was apparent. 
Whereas before the film showing only 
six of the 20 pupils participated in the 
discussion with any degree of enthu- 
siasm, now the entire class had some- 
thing to say on the subject. The class 
reaction offered another indication that 
motion pictures are useful in stimula- 
ting interest and group activity. 

Remarks by the pupils indicated that 
the 20 separate images of squirrels 
which the 20 pupils held formerly had 
merged into the more uniform and cor- 
rect mental pictures of the gray squirrel 
family that the class had just seen. 

Often class responses to the teacher's 
questions assumed the nature of a Greek 
chorus, with the correct replies rising 
spontaneously from many pupils. This 
high pitch of enthusiasm was main- 
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tained as the youngsters opened their 
readers. 

The booklets from which the chil- 
dren were to read had been prepared 
in connection with the “Gray Squirrel” 
film. The pupils would read many of 
the words and phrases that they had 
heard during the film. Thus a direct 
and functional relationship was built 
between spoken and printed words, 
between the images created by the filra 
and those stimulated by the reading. 

The relationship between the film 
and the text was emphasized in another 
manner. The pupils saw in their book 
similar pictures to those scenes they 
had witnessed in the film. For example, 
on a page telling of the baby squirrels 
nursing with their mother, the pupils 
saw a picture of the nursing taking 
place in the nest. This picture was used 
to recall scenes from the film and words 
that had occurred in the dialog. This 
relationship between spoken words, 
sight and printed words in the book 
operated to give the reader confidence 
and background to help his reading. 
Pictures and film experiences served as 
cues through which reading relation- 
ships were easily revealed to pupils. 

When the teacher asked for volun- 
teers to begin reading, hands shot up 
all over the classroom. This was a chal- 
lenge, a chance to relive the experience 
the class had just felt. 


IMPACT ON READING SKILLS 

Here are some of the reactions, 
voiced by observers during this class 
demonstration, designed to point out 
the impact of meaningful experience 
as presented by films upon reading 
skills. 

1. “The class discussion was greatly 
improved both in quantity and quality 
after the film showing.” This appeared 
to be a result of the common, stimulat- 
ing film experience. The children had 
learned from the film showing and 
were eager to participate in class dis- 
cussion as a result of this experience. 

2. “The linking of experience di- 
rectly to reading appeared to aid in the 
recognition of words and their mean- 
ing.” The pupil, after seeing and hear- 
ing words in the squirrel film which 
he later would encounter in his text, 
was given a context in which to place 
difficult words. 

3. “The film experience created 
reading readiness.” The children were 
“primed” with an initial experience 
that could be carried over into their 
reading activity. 

4. “The amount and quality of to- 


ee |e 
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tal group activity in the reading class 
appeared to be affected positively.” 
This included not only class discus- 
sion, as mentioned, but behavior, such 
as eager volunteering to read, height- 
ened attention to reading, and a gen- 
eral enthusiastic class attitude. 

5. “The film provided a learning 
opportunity which clarified impres- 
sions and corrected mistakes.” The 
teacher had as a valuable teaching tool 
the resource of a firsthand experience 
to which she might refer in correcting 
mistaken ideas. The young reader also 
possessed the same frame of reference. 

6. “The film provided a vicarious 
experience where the needed actual 
one had been unobtainable.” The chil- 
dren, in effect, had “lived in the nest” 
with the mother squirrel and family. 

A multitude of experiences outside 
the lives of most pupils, such as visits 
to foreign lands, the animal kingdom, 
and people’s occupations, can be created 
within the confines of the classroom 
by the medium of films, filmstrips and 
other audio-visual material. 

7. “The children appeared to work 
more happily and effectively with their 
peers as a result of this common ex- 
perience and its impact on reading.” 
It was mentioned that pupils easily 
recognize, in terms of reading ability, 
who in the class are the “sheep” and 
who are the “goats.” Establishing a di- 
rect link between a meaningful experi- 
ence and reading may help to over- 
come any needless spread of reading 
abilities in the classroom and generally 
create a better social situation. 

8. “The pupils were able to use 
new words in a meaningful setting.” 
The reading lesson stepped beyond the 
bounds of rote memory as the pupil 
was able to attach to new words some 
part of the film experience. 


FILMS VALUABLE TOOL 

Obviously, there is not a film made 
for every topic that arises in the course 
of classroom teaching, and, even if 
there were, such films often are not 
available. This informal experiment at 
East Elementary School did indicate in 
qualitative terms to the observers that 
films, in creating a meaningful experi- 
ence, can be a valuable tool in the read- 
ing program. 

The film experience appeared to aid 
reading performance by providing pic- 
tures of objects and situations to which 
the pupil could later refer when read- 
ing, and young readers also became ac- 
quainted with words and concepts oc- 
curring in a meaningful situation. + 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Conducted by 








(gga | 


Mary deGarmo Bryan 


Lunch pail of one-room school exchanged 


for hot plate lunch in pleasant social atmosphere 


THANKS TO CONSOLIDATION 


R. TODD LLOYD 


Superintendent, Shippensburg Area Joint Schools, Shippensburg, Pa. 


ie SEPTEMBER the lunch pail was 

bright and new and reflected the 
children’s faces, with ludricrous dis- 
tortions. By May the pail was lustreless 
and dented. The contents of the pail, 
however, varied only slightly with the 
seasons. At best, there were jelly sand- 
wiches; if the hens were laying, a hard- 
boiled egg (the salt neatly wrapped 
like seidlitz powders); store ginger- 


snaps or mother’s marble cake, and 
maybe an apple. 

After a fast and frequently less 
wholesome lunch, each child took sev- 
eral gulps of water dipped from the 
school bucket, which had been lugged, 
with rhythmic splashes, half a mile 
from an untested well. 

That was the school lunch picture 
in the Cumberland Valley of Pennsyl- 





The J. W. Kline Elementary School (below) replaces eight rural schools 
(above). One of the new school’s many advantages is a hot lunch program. 
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vania 50 or 75 years ago. Believe me 
when I say this: It was the school 
lunch picture in the valley less than 
five years ago. 

Before the erection of a new struc- 
ture under the joint operation of 
schools, the noon lunch program in the 
one-room elementary buildings left 
much to be desired. In almost every 
case there was not even water avail- 
able on the school premises. Pupils had 
to carry water to the school in milk 
cans from neighboring farm wells, 
which in many instances were as far 
as 14 to 1 mile away. Even then they 
were never sure whether the water 
was pure or contaminated. Children 
brought bag lunches from home, and, 
because of the many variations in eco- 
nomic status among the families, there 
were many different types of lunches 
—some much better than others, but 
never hot lunches and, in most cases, 
not well balanced lunches. 

All is vastly different today, thanks 
be to a jointure. 

A jointure is a Pennsylvania term 
meaning a form of merger or consoli- 
dation. The chief gain of a jointure is 
an enriched school program. A part of 
the enrichment has been an enriched 
school lunch not only for thousands of 
rural children but also for many young- 
sters who live in urban centers. 

The Shippensburg Area Joint School 
System is a typical Pennsylvania con- 
solidation. Prior to 1951, six inde- 
pendent districts operated elementary 
schools in outdated and, in most cases, 
dilapidated one-room buildings. After 
Grade 8, the rural children could con- 
tinue their formal education at the 
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Elementary school chil- 
dren pay for their plate 
lunches before they get 
their trays and the food. 
No 4 la carte items are 
sold in grade schools. 


Shippensburg Borough Junior-Senior 
High School on a tuition basis. They 
could continue in school but many of 
them never did. 

It took two years of negotiating and 
planning before the five rural boards 
of education and the borough of Ship- 
pensburg school district enacted arti- 
cles of agreement, leading to a jointure. 
One district had already started build- 
ing a six-room building with a multi- 
purpose room. After the jointure three 
more consolidated six-room (plus mul- 
tipurpose room) elementary buildings 
were constructed in the rural sections. 

Plans for a new senior high school 
were laid immediately following the 
jointure, and the old junior-senior high 
was converted to junior high use. 

All one-room buildings were closed, 
and pupils in Grades 1 through 6 who 
lived more than 114 miles from a new 
school were transported to the new 
elementary centers, and all seventh and 
eighth grade pupils from the rural 
sections were transported to the junior 
high school. 

District reorganization and the re- 
sulting building program permitted 
something practical to be done about 
serving hot lunches to children in all 
the schools. The multipurpose rooms 
in the new elementary schools were 
equipped for lunch preparation and 
service as well as for recreational activi- 
ties and auditorium programs. Here 
the rural children eat at one of two 
shifts of 40 minutes each. 

In the new senior high school there 
is a dining area large enough to ac- 
commodate 600 students in two 35 
minute shifts. The joint board of edu- 
cation got into the school lunch spirit 
and remodeled the inadequate old cafe- 
teria in the junior high school, so it 
now can serve 700 youngsters at four 
24 minute shifts. 
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Today every child in the Shippens- 
burg area has access to attractive facili 
ties in which are served well balanced, 
hot noonday lunches at reasonably low 
cost. The low cost is made possible 
through local and state participation in 
the National School Lunch Program. 


PROMOTE PLATE LUNCH 

Elementary school pupils pay 25 
cents for a plate lunch; high school 
students pay 30 cents. Some a la carte 
items are served at the high school but 
they are few. Our whole effort has been 
to promote the plate lunch because of 
its health values. We do not permit 
the sale of carbonated beverages or 
candies. Milk is dispensed at various 
times of the day; the cost is extremely 
low (3% cents per half-pint), and 
many children drink an extra half-pint 
at midmorning and midafternoon. 

To avoid congestion and to speed 
up the service, elementary school chil- 
dren pay for their lunches before get- 
ting their trays and food. Mishaps can 
be expected if small children try to 
handle money and a full tray of food 
simultaneously. At the high schools, a 
cashier at the end of the serving line 
collects the lunch fee. This is necessary 
because of the a la carte items on the 
menu. 

To qualify for the National School 
Lunch Program the schools must give 
free meals to children who cannot afford 
to pay. To establish their eligiblity for 
free lunches, our school nurses check 
the children’s home backgrounds. 

We sent survey sheets out to parents 
before we planned the dining areas in 
our new buildings to determine wheth- 
er they would elect to have their chil- 
dren participate in the hot lunch 
program. Parents were very favorable 
to the idea. We found, of course, that 
a certain percentage of the pupils 





would continue to bring bag lunches 
from time to time. These children eat 
at the same tables as those who pur- 
chase a lunch. This creates the social 
atmosphere we desire. 

Teachers eat with their homeroom 
pupils at the elementary school level. 
In the high schools the teachers occupy 
separate dining rooms. However, there 
is faculty supervision over high school 
dining areas at all times. 

Owing to the problem of transpor- 
tation and also to the necessity for 
staggered lunch periods, it has been 
necessary for us to maintain a closed 
noon-hour program at the high school 
level. In other words, the periods are 
so staggered that students do not have 
time to go home for lunch even though 
they live within walking distance. As 
you can imagine, this brought about a 
storm of protests from parents during 
the early days of the program. Gradu- 
ally, people have become accustomed 
to the plan and now they believe it is 
an advantage to have their youngsters 
off the streets at noon 

To get the lunch program in oper- 
ation, the school business manager, 
who is in charge of cafeteria oper- 
ations, first of all selected a dietitian. 
She was charged with the responsibility 
of planning all menus, doing all the 
buying, and managing the cafeteria 
personnel. She and the business mana- 
ger, working together, interviewed a 
great number of women who had ap- 
plied for cafeteria positions. They se- 
lected employes on the bases of their 
experience, appearance, health and per- 
sonal references. In addition to the 
regular cafeteria employes, student help 
is used to great advantage. 

In the new elementary buildings, the 
lunchrooms are 40 by 80 feet in di- 
mension. The outside wall in each 
cafeteria is equipped with six tables 
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Server can speed service and end food waste in 


your school lunch operation 





IY 





2-DRAWER 
MODEL 
$290.00 










4-DRAWER 
MODEL 3-DRAWER 
$445.00 MODEL 
$385.00 





The New 











j ———o——oo OOO a eee eas ea aie anaes ae 
TOAasTMASIT ER TELL ME MORE! | 
| TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION | 
HOT-FOOD SERVER | McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Illinois | 

| 
on ee ee ie Bak “ pda sgh sae cca fa axe | Please send more details about Toastmaster Hot-Food Servers : 

other Toastmaster Products. (¢ opr 955, Toastmaster Propucts Diviston | 
McGraw Electri pred Elgin, Illinois | My Name | 
AMERICA’S FINEST FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT I gap eee | 
Waffle Bakers Bun Toasters Bread Toasters Hot-Food Servers : Add 

AGaTrESS 

D SS ! 
cos (i | fy f | City Zone State 
Bis Ns — My Dealer's Name | 
tPrices slightly higher in Pacific coast stotes I en na ee eee eR J 
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that fold into the walls. These tables 
and their benches open out to 16 foot 
lengths, sufficient to accommodate one 
complete shift. Across the room from 
the tables and benches are the kitchen 
serving counters. The kitchens them- 
selves are modern, with stainless metal 
sinks, serving counters, and appliances 
Stoves are fired with bottle gas. The 
floors of these multipurpose rooms are 
concrete surfaced with asphalt tile 
blocks, laid in colorful patterns; the 
ceilings are of acoustical tile block 
with recessed lighting 
Clerestory lighting permits ample light 


incandescent 


to enter the rooms at all times during 
the day. Both kitchens and dining 
rooms have ventilating fans and fire 
extinguishers. 

In the new senior high school all of 
the tables in the lunchroom have 
varicolored impervious plastic tops and 
chrome legs. The seats and backs of the 
chairs are birch, fastened to chrome- 
steel frames. The concrete floor is sur- 
faced with multicolored asphalt tile, 
the ceiling with acoustical tile blocks. 
Lighting differs from that used in the 
Instead of re- 
there are 


elementary cafeterias. 


cessed incandescent lights, 





Save dishwashing time with smooth, 
non-porous Double-Tough Dinnerware! 





Choose from six smart color patterns! 











@ Much lighter! Double- 
Tough Dinnerware is 20% on 
lighter than competitive 
ware. It’s far easier to stack, 
carry and handle. great 


we a | 


@ Extra durable! You save 
replacement costs. 
Double-Tough survives a 
drop from a height twice as 
as other ware. 


@ Double-Tough Dinnerware is quick and 
easy to wash clean, 
stickiest foods slide right off the smooth, 
hard, non-porous surface. Order Double- 
Tough with green or maroon bands—or 
with handsome, solid borders of Coral, 
Gray, Autumn or Aqua from your Corning 
Double-Tough equipment dealer. 


because even the 





- 4 cna 


e oe, -lasting beauty! 
Double-Tough keeps its good 
looks much longer, because 
there’s no surface glaze to 
scratch or wear away. 








CORNING evrerevex Dinnerware 
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on, Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 





long rows of dropped fluorescent tube 
lighting. Walls are of concrete blocks 
painted in attractive colors, and one 
complete side is glass from the floor 
to the ceiling, giving the students an 
excellent view of the beautiful Blue 
Mountains to the north. The kitchen 
equipment is of latest design and is all 
of stainless metal. Electricity is used for 
cooking purposes. 

The junior high school cafeteria has 
folding tables with impervious plastic 
tops and folding steel chairs with 
wooden seats. Ceilings are of acoustical 
tile block with recessed incandescent 
lighting. Floors are concrete surfaced 
with attractively colored asphalt tile 
blocks. The walls in this dining room 
are plastered. As in all the other cafe- 
terias, the kitchen equipment is of 
stainless metal. Stoves in this cafeteria 
are fired with natural gas. 


NUTRITION STUDIED 


In our program of health education, 
particularly on the secondary level, con- 
siderable time is spent on the subject 
of nutrition. In fact, our health teach- 
ers have on several occasions assigned 
certain students the task of analyzing 
the nutritive values of certain lunches 
served in the cafeteria and of giving 
subsequent reports in class. Posters in 
the lunchroom and even class discus- 
sions on the elementary level he!p chil- 
dren learn about carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins and other nutrients. 

Handwashing facilities are available 
within the classrooms in the elemen- 
tary buildings, while in the junior and 
senior high schools lavatory facilities 
are so placed that they are readily 
available to all students going into the 
lunchroom. 

Teachers and students alike have 
been high in their praise of the entire 
hot lunch program. We have had many 
letters commending the schools on the 
fine, nutritious lunch program we con- 
duct. It is too soon, perhaps, to make 
any statements concerning improved 
health of children, which might be at- 
tributed to better nutrition, but we can 
sincercly say that the general behavior 
problems in our schools have been 
greatly reduced through this medium. 
There is no doubt that warm food at 
noon helps growing bodies grow 
healthy and that the hot lunch program 
is a part of our educational program. 
Research shows that children who have 
a hot lunch at noon do much better in 
their school work, and it has been our 
happy experience to have this happen 


in our school system. + 
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Standard. of, all Componiaow 


TUNHICh. “Rerniceearors 


Ruggedly Built to Stand Heavy Wear 
in Hot, Busy Kitchens 


HERRICK Refrigerators are engineered for exceptionally long 
life and trouble-free service. Their extra heavy-duty construction 
enables them to withstand hard usage. Year in and year out, 
HERRICK delivers more real value per dollar. For the finest, 
specify HERRICK Stainless Steel . . . the ultimate in lasting beauty. 
Write for the name of your nearest HERRICK supplier. 

















*Also available with white enamel finish. 


HERRICK Refrigerators are 
Made Better to Last Longer 


Durable, Heavy-Duty Cabinets 


Strong, solid construction assures endless 
years of service. All corners are rounded. 

















Husky, Oversize Cooling Coil 


Provides minimum temperature change from 
top to bottom. Aluminum housing. 


Extra Strong, Slam-Shut Latches 


Withstand day-after-day door slamming 
without breaking down. Convenient. 


18-8, 20-Gauge Stainless Steel 
Nota plated finish, but a solid metal. Won't 
crack, chip or peel. Acid-resistant. 
Lifetime Fiberglas Insulation 
Rot-proof . . . wear-proof. Will not settle. 
3” thick in walls, 35g” thick in doors. 
Highly-Skilled Craftsmanship 


Careful attention to every detail assures 
trouble-free performance at all times. 


—— Typical Installations ——- 


HERRICK Refrigerators are 
Performance-Proved at: 








HERRICK Model RSS66 


6-Door Reach-In for Remote Installation 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HERRICK manufactures a complete line of 
Refrigerators, Freezers and Walk-In Coolers 


University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Deland Senior High School 
Deland, Florida 


Imperial Ethiopian College 
Harar, Ethiopia 


Wisconsin State College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Aldine Senior High School 
Houston, Texas 


McKinley School 


Crookston, Minnesota 


Model TSS66 Model SS40FP Stainless Steel 
Top Mounted Reach-in Upright Freezer Walk-In Cooler 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY ~°* Waterloo, lowa 


Dept. N., Commercial Refrigeration Division 


oo 
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Portland prepared loaves and fishes (salmon and mountain trout) for 5000, 
but some 9000 arrived, not counting wives, children and sightseeing cousins. 


ROSES AND RESOLUTIONS AT PORTLAND 


N.E.A. Representative Assembly, described in letters from MILDRED E. WHITCOMB 


Portland, Ore 
July 2 to 7, 1956 


Dear A.H.R 


After eight hours at 18,000 feet, you 
fly close enough to Mount Hood to 
nibble snow, and then you bump down 
into Portland, eat planked salmon, and 
stumble into bed. Sure, Eric Johnston 
has come all the way from Germany 
you 9000 
but his mimeographed 


to address (and nearly 
teachers), 
speech is in your brief case, and you 
vow to check the press office in the 
a.m. to see if he did any ad libbing 

Suddenly it’s daylight, and you hear 
the staccato rhythms of that all but 
forgotten percussion instrument, the 
radiator. You slam down the window 


90 


and happily array yourself in a wool 
suit with topper. Chicago's 102.8” on 
Sunday couldn’t have happened, you 
decide. 

And the Mult- 
nomah coffee shop (after dark it’s Cafe 
Baron) with the Oregonian as chatty 
There on Page 1 


so to breakfast in 


table companion. 
is both a five-column cut and a full 
column of type on the N.E.A. “Addi- 
tional details on Page 8, Section C,” 
it says. The additional details fill close 
to eight columns, including a layout 
of convention pictures; afterward you 
discover several more teacher pix on 
a full page of illustrations. To the 
Belmont Farleys of this world, Port- 
land is, as claimed, one big bed of 


roses 


After breakfast you learn that the 
Auditorium and Anywhere you may 
be wending are from 12 to 20 blocks 
Taxi fares are quick jumpers, 
and the starts at 50 
Lunch, meeting, 
evening session, each is from 12 to 
20 blocks in new direction 
Three bus tokens sell for 50 cents, 
but between buses are the West's 
original wide open spaces. 

Teachers greet you effusively, taking 
it for granted that anyone in Port- 
land this week is a colleague. You 
lap up all this friendliness and decide 
you would like a front seat in any of 
their classrooms, even though these 
classroom teachers have just resolved 


afar. 
cents. 
dinner, 


meter 
afternoon 


some 


some strange and wonderful resolves: 
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WILBERT SNOW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Architect: WARREN H. ASHLEY, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mechanical Engineers: MARCHANT and MINGES, W. Hartford 
Heating Contractor: K. R. GRAHAM, Hartford, Conn. 


Jury: ‘‘A true campus-type plan well organized within its natural 
setting. Nature trails, open air theater, scouting areas and 
recreational facilities indicate wise use of the total site.” 


Mas Yawere 


Another AWARD WINNING SCHOOL with 


Temperature Control 
System For , 
Heating and Ventilating 


The Wilbert Snow School is ohe of two Powers controlled 
top-award winners in the School Executive 1956 competition 
for better school design. 


It has 20 classrooms, four in each of five buildings. Ideal tem- 
perature and proper ventilation for effective teaching and 
learning is obtained by a Powers thermostat in each room. 
It controls a mixing damper at the forced warm air furnace 
type unit. Each classroom building has two such units. 


In the main building, the cafeteria, library and auditorium 
are served by heating and ventilating fan units. Similar units 
serve the gym. Administration areas, shower and locker areas 
are served by multizone heating and ventilating units. A 
central boiler plant provides steam for heating and ventilat- 
ing units in all areas except classrooms. 


Are You Planning a New School or modernizing an old one? Ask 
your architect or engineer to include a Powers Quality system 
of temperature control. They’ve been time-proved dependable 
in thousands of schools since 1891. For utmost comfort and 
fuel savings with lowest upkeep cost...specify Powers control. 


For further information contact our nearest office 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


Offices in chief cities in U.S8.A., Canada and Mexico 


SHORE, LINCS See your phone book 
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Merit rating—never! Teacher aides 
— unthinkable, 
clerical work. Here's one for our Opin- 


except for routine 
ion Poll, Arthur—a rest period other 
than the lunch hour. And tax exemp- 
tion for the money teachers spend for 
continuing education. 

This department (classroom teach- 
ers) made the introductory sound and 
fury over racial integration by endors- 
ing the Supreme Court decision “in 
principle” but keeping the endorse- 
ment general. It voted down an amend- 
ment that the “process” of integra- 
tion be specified as “basic to the 
American way of life.” 

Oregon teachers and Portland hotels 
put on a truly Christian demonstration 
of racial good will, and so did almost 
all delegates. Samuel V. Noe of Louis- 
ville, Ky., helped by giving a detailed 
description of Louisville's plan for 
desegregation—not as a blueprint to 
other communities but as one valid 
approach. The schools there will be- 
come integrated this fall. N.E.A. action 
on integration will be reported later 
with the resolutions. 

Only from an aerialist’s perch can 
you view these 33 ring circuses fully 
Wilma Morrison, 


tremendous job of coverage for the 


who has done a 
Oregonian, quips 

"If we had the Second Coming, it 
couldn't be as hard as trying to cover 
this thing.” 

(By the way, Miss Morrison lashed 
education editors at the 
Said Wilma, with 
fine disregard for tender feelings: 

“Get a little more exasperation into 


Out at us 
EdPress luncheon. 


your magazines. School people must 
have deep feelings about some things. 
Don't cool down their copy. And delve 
into unanswerable things. Approach 
a subject by pointing out the good 
part and then take up the obstacles. 
Go over your readers’ heads now and 
then. Stretch their comprehension.” ) 
Delegates had a lot on their chests, 
including (a) a daily choice of rec, 
pink or yellow rose; (b) the regula- 
tion badge, and (c) a complement of 
ribbons, assorted in length and color. 
Everywhere Mary or Harry went 4 
lopped, 6 heaved, and ¢ flapped. 


THOSE 350 CIRCLES 

There were precisely 350 designated 
places, including the choir room of 
the First Presbyterian Church, where 
delegates could get off their chests 
what they thought about the proposed 
more 


bigger, bolder and expensive 


N.E.A. program and staff. 
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According to a lyrical preconven- 
tion release, each of these 350 buzz 
groups was guaranteed at least 12 
“thinkers.” You tiptoe into 
one of these charmed circles and try 


to pick out the 12 bona fide thinkers. 


would 


But most thinkers don't pose like 
Rodin’s, and other thinkers talk a 
little like non-thinkers. You finally 


decide that maybe it takes a thinker 
to catch a thinker and, thus deflated, 
take off for a bolstering cup of tea. 


BIGGER DEEDS, BIGGER DUES 
William G. Carr and others took 
the wraps off the N.E.A. expansion 
plans Wednesday morning. Briefly, 
they call for and 
leadership during the Centennial Year 
of 1957 and for a raise in dues for 
active members to $10. (The present 
dues are $5.) The buzz groups liked 
the sound of the new and enlarged 
services planned, and proposed that 


increased services 


the bylaws be so amended. 
Priorities in the expansion program 

are: (1) general field services; (2) 

specialized consultation services with 


respect to teacher welfare; (3) an 
administrative survey to ensure the 
most fruitful use of funds; (4) a 
larger budget for legislation; (5) 
higher salaries to attract qualified 
N.E.A. staff; (6) a lay relations 


budget; (7) more attention to busi- 
ness management; (8) more for radio 
and television time. 











Meetings were far and near—mostly 
far. This is one of 11 identical informa- 
tion booths to direct delegates to ses- 
sions in halls, churches, hotels, high 
schools, academies and colleges. Evu- 
gene Boswell mans the booth; David 
Cochran of Tarkio, Mo., is the inquirer. 





If you're a human being you crave 
status, and teachers are wonderfully 


human. Martin W. Essex, superin- 
tendent at Akron, Ohio, could have 
been speaking to school administrators 
when he said: 

“Create conditions that will permit 
teachers satisfying results. Reduce the 
size of classes and provide adequate 
personnel behind the classroom teach- 
er. In the military, the supporting 
troops have gone as high as 8 to 1 in 
combat. We don't know the propor- 
tion needed in the teaching operation. 

“Eliminate fatiguing tasks such as 
lunchroom supervision. 

“Attack that old nightmare of dis- 
cipline, which continues to drive 
teachers out of teaching. Administra- 
tors must give more vigorous support 
to classroom management. The public 
and the courts must let our youth 
know that schools are institutions of 
learning and a place in which respect 
is the order of the day.” 

You heard more about discipline 
from the N.E.A. Defense Commission's 
report, which lost punch because it 
hit the newspaper headlines in June. 
Richard B. Kennan told of teacher 
group ideas on discipline in Erie, 
Mich., and San Bernardino, Calif., and 
suggested that local teacher groups 
huddle over their own approach to 
“increased pupil restlessness” and “gen- 
eral deterioration of discipline.” 


A FOURTH QUARTER 

Now and then meet a bold 
man in the sometimes timid ranks 
of education. Take Supt. J. D. Cherry 
of DeKalb County, Georgia. Mr. 
Cherry demands better use of school 
facilities and would add a fourth quar- 
ter to the school year to accomplish 
it and thereby permit teachers to earn 
more. He has some new arguments, 
such as: 

“As it is now, the greatest waste in 
education is this one-quarter loss of 
time. Engineering and medicine are 
requiring increasingly long periods of 
training. Rapid changes in technology 
mean workers must be retrained. Mili- 
tary service takes a large block of 
time. 

“It may be entirely psychologically 
sound and at the same time econom- 
ical to provide for a more rapid move- 
ment of boys and girls through the 
formal elementary and secondary school 
program. Pupils desiring four quar- 
ters of work would move rapidly. The 
additional quarter would allow reme- 
dial work for others and would de- 


you 
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If you're faced with the problem of more science students than 
your present classrooms can handle, you can increase room capac- 
ity as much as one-third—without increasing room size! 

The new Kewaunee 8-student “Pittsburgh” Combination Science 
Table is designed for just such a situation. Four of these tables, 
for example, will efficiently handle 32 students in the same size 
room now handling only 24 with six conventional 4-student tables. 
And if two students share each drawer, eight classes a day can 
be handled. 

Cost per student is lowered, too. Fewer tables are required— 
and more students are instructed each period. 

This is typical of how Kewaunee laboratory planning gets maxi- 
mum use from minimum space ... why Kewaunee equipment 
costs less in the long run. 

Whatever your school laboratory needs may be, get al/ the facts 
about Kewaunee quality. In the years ahead, you'll be glad you did. 







KEWAUNEE MFG. CO, 
ADRIAN, MICH. 







STATESVILLE, N.C. 


Crrres 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 
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handle 1/3 more 
"| science students 





same space...at lower cost per student 


Special features 


* Unusually compact—only 7’8” x 5’10” 

¢ 32 drawers with locks—4 cupboards 

Top and 2 sinks of exclusive Kemrock 

¢ 2 open corners—2 rod storage compartments 

¢ Minimum plumbing cost—only one set of 
service stub-ups required per table | 






FREE LABORATORY 
PLANNING MANUALS 


Mail coupon below for 
free 44-page catalog of 
Educational Laboratory 
Equipment and 48-page 
Planning Manual. New 
concept of equipment 
design and classroom 
arrangement. 


po -- 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 

5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 

( Please send, without cost or obligation, Educational 
Laboratory Equipment Catalog and Planning Manual. 

(C Have your representative call, 


Name. 
Title. 
Address. 
City 











State___ 
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The odor and germs are in the crust 
under the rim. Hold a mirror in the 
bowl and see where odors come from. 
Sani-Tate Liquid Bow] Cleaner stops 
them by removing those hidden in- 
crustations which harbor germs. It’s 
a powerful, noncorrosive disinfectant 
which makes bowls completely sani- 
tary with one application. Pleasant- 
smelling Sani-Tate cleans off stains 
and dirt with little effort, keeps porce- 
lain brightly polished without danger 
of harming the surface ... and coes 
all three jobs at once. Saves labor, 


saves time and materials. Get our 
free Sani-Tate Mirror Card and grive 
your toilets the mirror test which will 
show you why you need Sani-Tate. 







FREE 
SANL-TATE RQ 
OE) Ay MIRROR — 
a SS" | Sani-taft 


«semen ene 0, a 


Smee Poet ee 


bho’ 


| 
| 
| 








Huntington Zep Laboratories 


Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Toronto, Ont. 
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crease or eliminate repeaters. The 
fourth quarter would be optional.” 

Another man of courage is John 
L. Feirer, head of industrial arts at 
Western Michigan College. 

Dr. Feirer told his audience that 
his field is too small to have two or 
three national groups representing its 
interests. “If we had 50 per cent of 
the 40,000 industrial arts teachers as 
active members of one group, we 
could be really influential in express- 
ing Our positions.” 

Dr. Feirer’s next proposition was 
canny: Encourage the better industrial 
arts teachers to seek careers in school 
administration. “Rather than losing 
these men to industry,” he said, “we 
should urge them to become superin- 
tendents and principals. Obviously, 
better industrial arts programs will 
always be found in schools where ad- 
ministrators have some appreciation 
for and experience in industrial arts.” 

That Ole Debbil Report Card 
loitered around several meeting rooms. 
Supt. Parmer L. Ewing of Buffalo, 
N.Y., engaged the enemy, contending 
that the ideal reporting system is a 
combination of all the best features 
of various systems. He listed (1) 
attention to both individual differences 
and grade standards; (2) frequent and 
effective contacts with the home; (3) 
a written record of progress with sug- 
gestions for improvement; (4) an 
objective graded rating of compara- 
tive achievement in terms of ability 
to achieve. 

“Symbols must have meaning,” Dr. 
Ewing said, “and the meaning must 
be understood by pupil, parent, teacher 
and administrator.” 


HEAD-END KIDS 

Gifted children are still fairly new 
in convention programming, and 
schools that recognize them are tell- 
ing other schools how they do it and 
then what. On Thursday you could 
hear what Portland and Palo Alto are 
doing for these head-end kids, and 
you kept wishing you had been recog- 
nized before you lost your gifts, in 
case they were that. 

Eric Johnston, talking to a loaded 
stadium in Monday’s cold night air, 
proposed one more academy for our 
federal educational plant —the US. 
Foreign Service Academy. Such an 
academy would “train students to take 
part—and relish it—in the political, 
economic and diplomatic relations of 
our government with the nations of 
the world.” 


President John Lester Buford han- 
dled the Wednesday night oratoricals 
on the convention theme, “Proud to 
Teach.” 

“Together let's drive into oblivion 
the ‘Justas,’" he said. “I’m justa so- 
cial studies teacher. I’m justa teacher. 
No, dearly beloved, you are not a 
Justa. You never heard a lawyer label 
himself as just a lawyer. He may 
never have won a case but he is still 
an attorney at law. The doctor's last 
three patients may be here no more, 
but he’s still a physician or a surgeon. 
If in your own opinion you are no 
more than a Justa, in whose opinion 
do you expect to be more?” 


“GLORIOUS EXCITEMENT” 

The last was the best in the speech- 
making game. On Friday night Presi- 
dent Lee A. DuBridge of Caltech 
lured you on into the “endless adven- 
ture of science.” It’s false, he asserted, 
to say that math is too hard for young 
minds to grasp. It is only “the end- 
less procession of dull and _ useless 
problems which are normally taught.” 

“Why crush the glorious excitement 
of a few of the principal theorems 
of algebra, geometry, trigonometry— 
yes, and calculus—with an avalanche 
of useless detail,’ Dr. DuBridge de- 
clared. The greatest project a teachers’ 
group could prepare, he thinks, is a 
first class series of seventh to twelfth 
grade texts in mathematics. 

Nor can math be taught by teachers 
only one chapter ahead of the students, 
President DuBridge related. “As long 
as teachers of math must take 16 hours 
of education and three hours of math, 
mathematics will be badly taught. It 
is a subject that becomes really alive 
only after years of study and can be 
conveyed in simple and exciting ways 
only by those who have themselves 
caught its true spirit.” 

It’s nonsense to think mathematics 
and science are narrow technical or 
vocational subjects, he continued, and 
that only the humanities and social 
science are “liberal” and “broadening” 
and teach one how to get along with 
human beings. Mathematics and sci- 
ence, he concluded, are great intellec- 
tual adventures that have enlarged 
men’s intellectual horizons, freed the 
human spirit from ignorance and fear, 
and elevated him above a primitive 
existence. Without them no one will 
be able to talk the language and under- 
stand the problems of tomorrow. 

After this inspiring address, Presi- 
dent Buford of the N.E.A. presented 
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a new era of typing perfection 


The fabulous new Remington Electric Typewriter! 


Herald a new dawn of teaching proficiency as the 
‘‘Natural Slope” keyboard, normal operating fea- 
tures and non-misfiring key action of this great 
performer help teachers from coast-to-coast in the 
directing of young fingers toward accurate and 
speedy typewriting. 

The speed and ease with which students take to 
the touch typing system when taught on this super- 
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lative machine...the facility with which they make 
the transition to manual typewriters without time- 
wasting, difficult adjustment periods is truly remark- 
able. Learn more about why the Remington Electric 
is the ideal typewriter for the classroom by writing 
for the free S.T. E. P. (School Typewriter Electric 
Program) Kit (RE8675), Remington Rand, Room 
1822, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington. Hand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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his successor in office, Martha Shull 
of Portland. No one opposed the can- 
didacy of this English teacher at 
Jefferson High School, who has just 
completed her term as first vice pzesi- 
dent. 

Other officers are: first vice presi- 
dent, Lyman Ginger, Lexington, Ky.; 
treasurer, Gertrude McComb, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; executive committee mem- 
bers, Lois Carter, Spartanburg, S.C., 
and Oliver Peterson, Billings, Mont.; 
and vice presidents, James C. Ryan, 
Fairbanks, Alaska; Anna Irene Jen- 
kins, Los Angeles; Donald M. Brooks, 


Another 
first by 


Grand Junction, Colo.; Lottie Topp, 
New Haven, Conn.; Elizabeth D. Grif- 
fith, Washington, D.C.; Olin Stead, 
Carrollton, Ill; L. R. Additon, Bath, 
Maine; Stacy Bragdon, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Florence Bennett, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Chester Marshall, Kearney, 
Neb.; Chester Davis, Reno, Nev.; Ben 
G. Childs, Durham, N.C.; W. W. 
Eshleman, Fort Washington, Pa.; Fran- 
cis Beedon, Muskegon, Mich.; Paul 
Stevens, Baltimore, and Alfred Franko, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Forgot to report that another prexy 
was heard from during the conven- 


R-VV! 


New “FoldeR-Way.”’ Aluminum Partitions 





Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago 


Only R-W 
gives you so much more 


New Beauty! Modern Design! 
Everlasting Performance! 


No painting expense—ever! Each section 
made of smooth, flush, durable aluminum. 
Lightweight! 3” thick partition sections 
weigh 50% less than conventional designs, 
Scientifically engineered! Honeycomb in. 
ternal construction provides maximum 
strength, minimum weight and minimum 
sound transfer. 

Dimensional stability! Not affected by hu- 
midity or temperature changes. 

Fully automatic electric operation! 
Key switch control does it all. 


For details and specifications, 
write for FREE catalogs today 


SLIDING 0OCR 
PRT URES 


This R-W ‘FoldeR-Way” aluminum partition 
installed in West Senior High School at Aurora, 
Illinois, is the first aluminum gymnasium folding 
partition ever installed anywhere! Electrically 
operated and fully automatic, a turn of the switch 
key does everything. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


520 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Branches in Principal Cities 


- HANGERS & TRACK + ELECTRIC DOOR OPERATORS + FIRE DOORS & 
+ INDUSTRIAL DOORS RIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 


5 & EQUIPMENT + iNDUST 
SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS 


y ad 


tion: Mr. Eisenhower. He telegraphed 
President Buford on July 3, saying 
he hoped Congress would enact long 
pending federal aid to education legis- 
lation. 

On Independence Day the N.E.A. 
representative assembly telegraphed 
Mr. Eisenhower, urging him to send 
a special message to Congress “in be- 
half of speedy enactment of legisla- 
tion that will assist the public schools 
in meeting this great need” (federal 
aid for school construction). 

School Bell went to the 
Associated Press for its 16 page supple- 
ment, “Back to School”; to C.B.S. for 
the Edward R. Murrow-Fred W. 
Friendly production, “Ballots at Bear 
Creek: An Educational Western”; to 
Look Magazine for the 16 page fea- 
ture, “What Is a Teacher?” which 
appeared on Feb. 21, 1956, and to 
the Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., for radio and TV coverage 
of the White House Conference on 


Education. 


awards 


COMMITTEE, FLOOR COMBATS 

As anticipated, the chief committee 
combat on the resolutions was on 
integration. After all the fireworks, 
the association able to go no 
farther than last year’s “spirit of fair 
play” statement. “It is the conviction 
of the association that all problems 
of integration in our schools are 
capable of solution at the state and 
local levels by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness and reasonableness working 
together in the interests of national 
unity for the common good of all.” 

A wildcat floor fight over merit 
rating enlivened the closing session 
of the convention. It ended as dele- 
gates declared themselves opposed to 
merit ratings for teachers on the basis 
of any existing set of standards. 

The convention voted 1181 to 1000 
to refer the question of merit rating, 
as related to salary scheduling, to a 
committee for a report at the 1957 
convention in Philadelphia. 

Another resolution cautioned against 
“the announcement of premature con- 
clusions and those that are based on 
preconceived assumptions that have 
not been scientifically validated.” 

In committee, the determined New 
York delegation demanded that the 
N.E.A. stop all teacher tours to Arab 
countries because of religious discrim- 
ination against Jewish teachers. The 
resolutions committee tossed this fire- 
cracker neatly into the lap of the 


administrative committee. Fe 3 


was 
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Quiet KenRubber flooring in school rooms and corridors 
enables students and staff to concentrate better. That’s 
because KenRubber cushions every footstep...hushes the 
noise of constant traffic. Teachers find it helps reduce 
fatigue from standing, too. KenRubber’s amazing resili- 
ency and strength—almost as if there were a thousand 


KENRUBBER _», the makers of KENTILE FLOORS 


TILE FLOORS € 
KENTILE * KENCORK * 
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KENRUBBER * KENFLEX * KENFLOR * 
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Kenrubber floors quiet 


usy feet 


rubber springs in every tile—make it long-wearing, even 
through years of hard scuffing. Its pre-polished surface 
resists dirt and stain, while KenRubber’s clear, crisp, tile- 
deep colors stay bright and new-looking with minimum 
maintenance and expense. For further information and 
details contact your Kentile, Inc. Flooring Contractor. 


KENROYAL 
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Federal Authority Over Education 


Debated at School Law Conference 


HERE 


to question the authority of Con- 


appears to be no reason 
gress to make any reasonable appro- 
priations for the support of education, 
the third annual school law confer- 
ence, June 26 and 27 at Duke Univer- 
sity, was told by I. Newton Edwards, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 

Today, he said, the authority of the 
federal government to tax and spend, 
within limits, under the general wel- 
fare clause is generally recognized 
The extent of these limits is not clear, 
although it appears to be extremely 
broad. Congress’ authority to exercise 
control over education is not a matter 
that is easily determined. Certainly, 
its authority to enforce its judicial 
decisions is clear, but it has no right 
tO use its spending power to purchase 
state conformity to some federal pol- 
icy where the policy is one within 
the jurisdiction of the states. Where, 
however, regulation is not the primary 
purpose, the situation is different, and 
the courts would, undoubtedly, sustain 
regulatory measures essential to the 
accomplishment of the purpose of the 


expenditure 


CONSTITUTION IS SUPREME LAW 
Talking on the topic, “The Consti- 
tution and the Courts,” John J. Parker, 
chief judge of the fourth circuit court 
of appeals, reminded the conference 
that the Constitution is the supreme 
must 


law of the land and the courts 


enforce it unless we are to be ruled 
by “the dead hand of’ the past. 

He pointed out that the Supreme 
Court is the only body to which deci- 
sions of constitutionality can logically 
or reasonably be delegated. To the 
courts, he argued, belongs the task of 
determining what the rights and duties 
of the individual and government are 
as they stand between the states and 
the federal government, between vari- 
ous departments of government, and 
pubic 


that, 


between the individuals and 


authorities. Further, he noted 


in considering the nature of the Con- 
note that it 


stitution, it is well to 


embodies three ideas borrowed from 
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the Declaration of Independence: (1) 


Government has its foundation in law 
and not in arbitrary will; (2) govern- 
ment rests on the consent of the gov- 
erned, and (43) the inherent rights of 
the individual must not be encroached 
upon by government. 

Judge Parker wanted it understood 
that nothing he said was intended to 
have either direct or indirect reference 


to the problem of school segregation 


ADMINISTRATORS INTERESTED 


The conference opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Paul H. Clyde, 
director of Duke University’s summer 
session. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion of “The New Look in School 
Law” by Lee O. Garber, professor of 
education, University of Pennsylvania, 
in which changes in the various aspects 
of the field—statutory law, decisional 
law, research and publications—were 
Primarily, attention was di- 
that 


traced 
rected to the increased interest 
has been recently manifested in the 
field by school administrators and pro- 
fessors of educational administration 
The topic of Don Shoemaker, execu- 
tive director of the Southern Education 
Reporting Service, Nashville, Tenn., 
was “Inventory on Racial Desegrega- 
tion in the Public Schools.” 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein, assist- 
ant director, research division, N.E.A., 
spoke on the topic, “Today's School 
Administrators Need to Know School 
Law.” She stated that an administrator 
must at times “skate on thin ice” but 
least, know when 


that he should, at 


the ice is thin. Likewise, he should 
know enough law to know when to 
consult an attorney, the kind to con- 
sult, and how to discuss his problems 
She made a plea 


for including in the administrator's 


with the attorney 


training principles gained from deci- 
sional or common law and maintained 
that knowledge confined to statutory 
law is inadequate. 

The final program of the conference 
was a panel on “Viewpoints on the 
Integration Problem.” Presentations 
were made by William B. Rodman, 
attorney general for North Carolina, 





* 
sia 


and R. Mayne Albright, attorney at 
law, Raleigh, N.C. Mr. Rodman stated 
that the real problem was how to pro- 
vide a better means of education for 


all youth. He 


races in school would result in decreas- 


said that mixing the 
ing support for education, thus mak- 
ing for an anemic system. If we 
ceased referring to the desegregation 
problem and referred to the support 
and development of a good educational 
system, he said, the problem would 
disappear. He argued that the Supreme 

require 
that the 


decision does not 
integration and__ believes 

people should be guaranteed the right 
to educate their children in 
where the races are not mixed. Further, 


Court's 


schools 


he thinks that if a community decided 
to mix the races any dissatisfied par- 
ent should be able to obtain a grant 
from the state to be used in paying 
for his child's education in a private 
institution and if a community dis- 
approved the mixing of races forced 
upon it against its will it should be 
able to abandon its public schools. 
Mr. Albright that the 


Supreme Court's decision is binding 


reasoned 


and the question is not whether it is 
The 


problem, as he sees it, is one of saving 


socially wise or legally sound. 


the public school system. He also 


claims that the court's decision does 
not require integration. He 
“Where is the voice of moderation?” 
It is his opinion that the great ma- 
jority of people are not extremists; 
they believe the law should be obeyed 
and the schools should be saved. To 
save them, the people should recog- 
nize the decision as binding. Angry 
defiance and wishful thinking should 
be avoided. Changes come 
slowly, allowing individual 
freedom of choice, but all should act in 


asked 


should 
pupils 


good faith 


SITUATION IS CRITICAL 

Finally, Mr. Albright counseled that 
the people must not destroy the schools 
in their attempt to save them—schools 
must be kept free, public and state- 
wide. He warned that the situation 
is critical and that the people must 
consider the implications of their 
actions 

Sectional meeting speakers included 
E. Edmund Reutter, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and Warren E. 
Gauerke, Emory University —Report- 
ed by LEE O. GARBER, professor of 
education, University of Pennsylvanta. 
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CURTIS FORTY-SIXTY SERIES are highly 
efficient direct-indirect luminaires with 
Alzak Aluminum, white Fluracite or fine- 
ribbed plastic side reflectors 
















CURTIS PRINCESS 5000 SERIES are 
plastic-sided luminous indirect luminaires 
that provide a shadowless, glare-free 
illumination 











CURTIS SNO-FLAKE 
is an attractive effi- 
ciently operated 
fr open-louvered in- 

' direct luminaire 
that’s economical to 
gay Duy, Install, operate 
Sand maintain 











MARIA HASTINGS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MASS. 
¢ ARCHITECT, CHARLES A. COLE ¢ ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
JOSEPH A. ANASTASI, BOSTON 


Every Curtis School Lighting System is the complete inte- 
gration of high-quality, high-level illumination, totally fr 


from the visual distresses caused by improper lighting 


tribution and high brightness ratios. Because every 
Curtis School Lighting System is the complete integration 


of these factors, each provides Assured Eye-Comfort® 


lassroom lighting. Use the coupon provided below to send 
for complete specifications on these three Curtis Assured 
Eye-Comfort® School Lighting Systems—all recommended 


types of school lighting luminaires. 


Reserve your copy of “THE ECONOMICS OF SCHOOL 
LIGHTING." Check box below. 
CURTIS LIGHTING, INCORPORATED 


LIGHTING, INC. 6135 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Illinois 


GS CeCe eee S822 SS 2228882882888 8888888229 
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in Los Angeles: 242 S. Anderson St., & CURTIS LIGHTING, INC., Dept. A-11, 6135 W. G5th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
Los Angeles 33, California - Reserve my copy of “The Economics of School Lighting : 
in Canada: 195 Wickstead Ave., : Name : 
Toronto 17, Canada : ' 
Compan 
' mpany ; 
5 ‘ 
8 Address i 
i i 
; City State - ; 
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Court Protects Design Patents 


More research by makers of school equipment 


foreseen as result of judgment granted Chicago firm 


AR-REACHING effects upon the 


designing and manufacturing of 
school furniture and equipment—and 


to some extent upon all commercial 


are expected from a de- 
the United 


designing 


cision handed down in 


States District Court in Chicago June 
25. The ruling of Judge John P. 


Barnes confirmed the validity of design 
patents of school furniture manufac- 
tured by Brunswick-Balke-Collender of 
Chicago and at the same time restrained 
the Kuehne Manufacturing Company 
of Mattoon, IIL, from further manufac- 
ture and sale of its present line of 
school furniture on the ground that 

























SHOWER 
AT ONE TIME 


Burgess H. S., E. El Paso, Texas 


Partially enclosed by means of a five-foot tile wall, seven Bradley 
Column Showers serve 35 simultaneously (5 at each). Since each 
serves five, the piping connections required for Bradley Showers 
are only one-third the number needed for conventional showers. 
Floor space also is saved, and installation time and costs reduced. 

Some schools and institutions prefer these open Column 
Showers for the men and boys, but use Bradley Group Showers 
for the girls with partitions separating the stalls, and curtains. 
5-, 3- and 2-stall showers are available. Write for your copy of 


Cat. 5601. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2207 W. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





5-Stall Bradley Circular Shower 
with partitions and curtains. 
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Copy on request. 
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Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 





it is an illegal copy of the Brunswick 
line. 

Attorneys believe that this is the 
first time since 1937 that a significant 
court decision has upheld a design 
patent. Judge Barnes stated that this 
is the first time in his judicial career 
that he had so ruled. 

Observers believe that the decision 
will (1) encourage more research and 
original design on the part of manu- 
facturers who now will feel that they 


can get greater protection in the 
courts for their design patents, and 
(2) cause imitators to move more 


slowly and cautiously in appropriating 
ideas that are protected by design 
patents. 


“GREAT ENCOURAGEMENT” 


Stated David Chapman of Chicago, 
nationally known commercial designer: 
“The ruling by John P. Barnes comes 
as great encouragement to both indus- 
try and designers who work on the 
highest professional levels to develop 
new, imaginative and better products 
for the American public. 

“Good design cannot be washed over 
existing forms like a coat of paint, 
said Mr. Chapman. “Advancement in 
the various arts of design, production, 
engineering and merchandising today 
are such that the time and effort re- 
quired in the production of original 


thought becomes increasingly com- 
plex. 
“Without increased investment of 


time and money it is difficult to produce 
more than a rehash of old concepts. 
In order to justify this investment, 
industry looks to the courts to protect 
them from the unfair practice of su- 
perficial imitation or piracy of valid, 
patentable designs.’ 

Richard Reineman of Covina, Calif., 
another nationally known 
“The legal validity of 
the design patent comes as very good 
news indeed. We are right now in 
the midst of design programs, wherein 
we are deliberately and painfully ex- 
tending technology in a number of 
fields just so that the resulting prod- 
ucts will be a notch or two better than 
ever before. Up to the moment of this 
court decision, the creative person's 
sincerest efforts were more or 
compromised by the knowledge that 
inevitably the bright new idea would 
be copied and re-copied and re-copied 
again—each copy a little poorer than 
the last. Now, without stepping part 
way down to the level of the imitators, 


designer, 


commented: 


less 


the designer or manufacturer or pub- 
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Repeat Orders ! 


Repeat orders by countless schools prove the overall ac- 


\ 


eptance of Brunswick School Furniture. School boards 
teachers and students too) know that this advanced- 


design furniture provides greater comfort, modern 


JUST ONE LINE CONTINUES TO SET THE 


Hexibility plus learning and living color. 


school furniture? You can’t buy better than Brunswi 


Repeat orders prove it! The Brunswick-Balke-Collen: 


Company, 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


PACE...IT’S 


VULTUS 


Thinking of 
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lisher can go ahead and do the job 
the way he knows it should be done.” 

The court’s definition and interpre- 
tation of patentable design is of much 
interest to all commercial designers 
Judge Barnes ruled that a design pro- 





MAGNETS stick geometrical cardboard cutouts to Weldwood Chalk 





os eee seen — 


board, Easy mobility 


permits use of “movie” techniques to teach geometry, geography, chemistry, even football. 
With Weldwood Aluminum Chalkboard Trim, as shown, Weldwood Chalkboard can be 
installed at low cost. Weldwood Chalkboard is available in a range of standard colors. 


Now kids learn geometry the easy way 
with new magnetic chalkboard 





BIRCH WELDWOOD plywood clothes 
closets are good-looking, durable, 
need little maintenance. Westover 
Elementary School, Stamford, Conn. 
Arch: William F. R. Ballard. 


Weldwood 
CHALKBOARD 


1 product o 
United States Plywood Corporation 
WFLDWOOD The Best Known 


Name in Plywood 
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With Weldwood Chalkboard, high school stu- 
dents can see at a glance what Euclid meant by 
Q.E.D. Theorems usually difficult to visualize be- 
come easy to understand, easy to remember. And 
teachers find that a troublesome subject takes 
on new freshness, new classroom appeal with 
Weldwood Chalkboard visual aid techniques. 

This new kind of chalkboard consists of a 
porcelain-on-steel* face bonded to strong, rigid 
plywood backed by a sheet of aluminum for 
balanced construction. Its glare-free surface is 
easy on young eyes, it doesn’t squeak under 
chalk, will not warp, break, shatter or buckle, 
never needs refinishing. 

Perfect for school or business use, Weldwood 
Chalkboard is guaranteed for life. 

Like to know more? Ask your architect (he'll 
find specifications in Sweet's) or send coupon. To 
see Chalkboard and the complete Weldwood line, 
visit any of our 87 branches in principal cities. 


*, RCELAIN FACE BY THE BET NGER ore 


United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Please send me Weldwood Chalkboard booklet (_) and 
Weldwood Plywood booklet “Commercial Interiors” (__ ). 


NS8-56 
NAME, .ccccscccccccccsccccccccesccensccsecseccecesesesse . 
ADDRESS... oc ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccececcsevesseeccese . 
GUY. coc cccccccciccccscccnscocceceoesses STATE. .ccccccccs . 





tected by a patent must be original, 
ornamental and “something more than 
the average, the run-of-the-mill work 
of a designer. [ don’t think that to be 
ornamental have 
curlicues on it or embossed roses or 
anything of that sort,” he said. “I 
would think something of this sort—a 
chair or desk or combination desk and 
chair—would be ornamental if they 


something has to 


are pleasing to the eye.” 


PATENTABLE DESIGN DEFINED 


Judge Barnes held that an imitation 
can still infringe a design patent, even 
if it has minor variations in the de- 
sign. “I don’t think you can take a 
chair and say, ‘This chair has a hole 
in the back and this one does not... . 
This table top has five sides, while the 
one in the patent only has four. 

“I think you have got to judge the 
ensemble. You have to look at the 
design set forth in the patent, and 
you have to look at the accused de- 
sign and use the best judgment as to 
whether the accused design infringes 
the design of the patent.” 


BRUNSWICK AWARDED DAMAGES 


The case itself is identified as Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company suing 
Kuehne Manufacturing Company for 
infringement of seven design patents 
covering the bulk of the Brunswick 
line of school furniture. 

In an opinion announced June 19, 
the court ruled that all of the design 
patents in the suit were valid and had 
been infringed. On June 25, 1956, 
an order was entered enjoining Kuehne 
from manufacturing its line of school 
furniture and awarding Brunswick 
$180,000 for damages and attorney's 
fees. 

Kuehne also was held to have com- 
peted unfairly with Brunswick, since 
it had previously held discussions with 
Brunswick about manufacturing certain 
items of Brunswick furniture on a sub- 
contracting basis, as a result of which 
Brunswick's designs and patent infor- 
mation were made available to Kuehne. 
The court found Kuehne guilty of a 
breach of business confidence when it 
went into the school furniture business 
with a line similar to Brunswick's, sub- 
sequent to these negotiations—Re- 
ported by JACK ROBERTSON. 
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now..a Yew resilient 
floor 
treatment 
fox 
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Complete protection 
with 
complete safety. 


——— 


How at long latt....... 
“Slip Resistance” PLUS— 
TOUGHNESS — to withstand heavy traffic. 


RESILIENCY — to eliminate brittleness, 
chipping and flaking. 





HARD FILM — to guard against soft tacky surface 
that foot-marks, catches and holds dirt. 


Easy Sweeping — no drag on mop. Soil 
and dust sweeps free. 


Stays Cleaner Longer — Less frequent scrubbing and 
damp mopping — Dirt and dust 
will not become embedded. 


Fewer Recoatings Necessary — Saves 
material and labor costs. 


Withstands Water Spillage — Will not turn white. 
Lustre Buffs Back to like new appearance. 
Traffic Lanes Patch in without recoating entire area. 


Can Be Removed like water emulsion waxes. 


ASK your Nearsy wiuyaro | HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 
MAINTAINEER ® to demonstrate : 
SUPER HILCO-LUSTRE Without obligation, please have the Hillyard Maintaineer 


nearest me PROVE that Super Hilco-Lustre is what my 
floors need. 


— another Hillyard First — Tested and 

Proved. The Maintaineer is a trained 

floor consultant, experienced in 

solving the most difficult floor problems. Name 
He is “On Your Staff, 

Not Your Payroll’ Institution 








ST. JOSEPH, Address 
MISSOURI 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 








‘ In our 49th Year of Service . 
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Dunham VARI-AIR Unit, concealed in mixing flue behind 
blackboard, mixes fresh and recirculated air—silently diffuses 
it to classroom through overhead grille. 














system 


Dunham VARI-AIR 
designed to help the 
“hard pressed” budget... 
and save valuable 


floor space 


CHOOL construction costs can’t go anywhere but 
down when Dunham VARI-AIR heats and 
ventilates classrooms. This new and simple system 
satisfies all health and comfort standards. . . does 
it at a cost that meets with the full approval of 
any school board member. 


In addition to healthful and silent heating and 
ventilating, VARI-AIR puts school air condition- 
ing within easy financial reach of school construc- 
tion budgets . . . should it be desired. This optional 
use of VARI-AIR can be economically provided 
for at the time the system is installed. 


Offers Numerous Advantages 


Lower Costs: Dunham VARI-AIR eliminates need 
for in-the-room cabinet ventilators . . . provides 
greater savings in classroom heating construction 
costs. Total absence of complex controls saves 
both first and maintenance costs. 


Minimum Temperature Variations: Dunham’s 
centralized teraperature control system holds room 
temperatures within prescribed limits by auto- 
matically compensating for weather change and 
heat loss. 


Space Saver: No floor space in classroom is given 
over to either heating or ventilating with a Dunham 
VARI-AIR system. 
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cuts schoolroom construction costs 





Dunham Finned-Pipe Radiation runs along outside walls, 
under windows to eliminate chilling downdrafts, save premium 
classroom floor space. 


How VARI-AIR Operates 


Only three primary parts to the system. VARI-AIR 
Units are concealed in wall space, mix fresh and 
recirculated air and diffuse it into classrooms. 


Heating and Ventilating Unit—generally one to 
the entire system—pulls in fresh outside air, 
tempers, filters and discharges it through a tunnel 
or ceiling plenum to the VARI-AIR Unit. 


Radiation — Dunham THERMO VECTOR® 
“‘along-the-wall” radiation saves floor space and 
provides all necessary heat whether used with 
steam or hot water. 


For complete information, contact any Dunham © 


Representative or mail the coupon. 


Tig , 


HEATING & COOLING EQUIPMENT 
RADIATION ¢ CONTROLS © UNIT HEATERS © PUMPS @ SPECIALTIES 
Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY * CHICAGO « TORONTO ¢ LONDON 
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Dunham Heating and Ventilating Unit pulls in outside 
fresh air and tempers, filters and discharges it through a tunnel 
or ceiling plenum to VARI-AIR Units. 


MTROL PANEL 


Dunham VARI-VAC® Temperature Controls provide cen- 
tralized, one-man operating station for all system settings and 
remote control readings. This electronic ‘‘brain’’ enables system 
to save up to 40% on fuel. 


! Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. NS-8 400 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send VARI-AIR literature. 
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School bill defeated 


> A combination of forces defeated 
the school construction bill after a 
newly devised and more moderate 
Powell amendment was adopted in the 
Hlouse of Representatives by a teller 
vote of 177 to 123 on July 5, later 
confirmed by a roll call vote of 225 to 
192. This was done with full knowl- 
edge that under these circumstances 
the Senate would let the bill die. In 
the final roll call vote shortly there- 
after, the House killed the bill, 224 
to 194, 

Some representatives conscientiously 
voted their feelings about desegrega- 
tion, disregarding the practical conse- 
quences that the amended bill woulc 
fail and that there would be neithes 
building funds nor desegregation as ¢ 
result. Others had their minds on the 
November elections. Diehard oppo- 
nents of federal support for school con- 
struction used the Powell amendment 
as a convenient way to defeat the pro- 
posed legislation. 


The South is fearful 
> Most southern 
posed both the Powell amendment and 
the bill, but many did not vote at all 
on the amendment when it was first 


congressmen Op- 


passed on July 3 on the theory that to 
let it become attached to the bill was 
the most certain way to prevent enact- 
ment of any legislation. On the roll 
call two days later, they voted solidly 
against the amendment 

The opposition of all but a handful 
of southern congressmen to the legis- 
lation itself, however, did not depend 
on adoption or defeat of the Powell 
amendment in most cases. They were 
convinced that eventually there would 
be administrative withholding of 
funds by federal officials whether or 
not the Powell amendment became 
part of the law. The prevailing legal 
opinion is otherwise, holding that the 
exercise of such administrative discre- 
tion prior to action in the courts is 
not in accord with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court on segregation in pub- 
lic schools. Some southern representa- 
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tives also feared that Congress might 
add a nonsegregation rider to the ap- 
propriation bill to implement the 
school construction law. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
how the legal contentions of the ma- 
jority of southern congressmen can be 
in the best South. 
Whatever the law is, it seems to apply 
in a federal 
grant-in-aid programs now in opera- 


interests of the 


constitutional sense to 
tion as well as to new proposals, such 
as grants for school construction. If 
this is so, the views of these congress- 
men invite attack on large amounts of 
federal funds now moving unmolested 
for the support of education in the 
South 


Applies to other funds 

> Their own interpretation that feder- 
al administrators can withhold funds 
without legislative authority such as 
was provided in the original Powell 
amendment appears to encourage such 
withholding and support the right to 
withhold; the contention that a rider 
might be placed on an appropriation 
to implement school construction 
seems to apply to other educational ap- 
propriations as well. Under the as- 
sumptions made by their congressmen, 
the states and districts maintaining 
segregation may be fighting a tragic 
rearguard action to retain the large 
federal grants-in-aid already being dis- 
tributed to them. 

This danger was pointed out by 
Representatives Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. 
(R.-N.J.) and H. A. Dixon (R.-Utah) 
in their brilliant arguments against 
the original Powell amendment. The 
latter's comment brought a flat state- 
ment from Rep. L. Mendel Rivers 
(D.-S.C.): “We do not want any fed- 
eral money.” 

Jubilant attorneys of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, as soon as the original 
Powell amendment was adopted, let it 
be known that they will press their 
attack on distribution of other federal 
funds to states maintaining segrega- 


tion. Funds for the federal assistance 


By EDGAR FULLER 


laws (P.L. 815 and 874), school 
lunches, vocational education, vocation- 
al rehabilitation, land-grant colleges, 
college housing, research contracts in 
educational institutions, and even in 
related areas such as hospital construc- 
tion are likely to become involved. 


Republican strategy 

> In number of titles and in length, 
the Kelley bill was two-thirds Repub- 
lican and one-third bipartisan. The 
bond purchase and loan titles were 
portions of the Administration's bill. 
The grant-in-aid title was bipartisan. 
There was a general understanding 
among supporters of the legislation, 
both in the House committee and out- 
side the Congress, that no serious effort 
would be made to change the formula 
or other essential parts of the grant-in- 
aid title of the Kelley bill in the House 
but that a compromise on these dif- 
ferences of detail would be effected in 
the Senate. 

This bipartisan approach, perhaps 
almost too good to last on a hot issue 
in an election year, was lost when the 
Administration pressed hard to insert 
major features of its own bill in Title 
1 of the Kelley bill. Chairman Gra- 
ham A. Barden (D.-N.C.) protested 
that the amendment to change the for- 
mula was a surprise and had not had 
hearings in the House; the authors of 
the bipartisan approach, Carroll D. 
Kearns (R.-Pa.) and Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D.-W.Va.), objected strenu- 
ously. The House voted down the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed amendment of 
the formula by a teller vote of 140 
o 110. 

President Eisenhower said he wanted 
a bill; he had not insisted upon any 
particular formula. It was well under- 
stood that a compromise was antici- 
pated in the Senate, but some Republi- 
cans who have never favored federal 
support of education made it clear 
that full political credit was the price 
for their votes. This was in spite of 
the fact that many congressmen from 
the larger states that pay heavy federal 
taxes opposed the amendment, which 
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Fenestra 


Yotslelelmmel-atici es 
NEWS 


South and Northwest Schools, Adrian, Michigan 
Architect: Louis C. Kingscott & Associates, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Contractor: W. N. Bjorklund, Douglas, Michigan 





MAINTENANCE-FREE CEILINGS 
FOR MULTIPURPOSE ROOMS 





enclosed, ‘“‘built in’ the sturdy steel panels. It can- 


Fenestra Building Panels combine 
not be damaged by bouncing balls, or by washing 


long-span roof deck, interior steel ceilings 
plus “built-in” acoustical treatment! 


Tough enough for a gym... quiet enough for an 
auditorium ... soap-and-water maintenance... 
these are the advantages of Fenestra* Building 
Panel ceilings for multipurpose rooms and for every 
room in your school. Best of all, they can actually 
save you time and money on building costs, too. 

Fenestra Building Panels combine the structural 
roof deck, finished interior ceiling and acoustical 
treatment in one easily erected building unit. One 
trade installs them in one operation! 

Efficient sound-absorbing material is completely 





M e t a | F enestra Incorporated 
} ildin Dept. NS-8, 3405 Griffin Street 
CNEST. a a Detroit 11, Michigan 
anels Please send me complete information on Fenestra Building 
INCORPORATED Panels for school buildings. 
NAME_ 
Single Source of Supply for SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
BUILDING PANELS + WINDOWS = DOORS Gee. ace 
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or painting the ceiling. There is no “stuck-on” 
or hanging acoustical treatment requiring periodic 
replacement or special care. 

These unique building products are strong 
enough to span up to 31 feet, saving you money 
on structural steel or other roof supports. Their 
light weight often reduces foundation costs, too. 

When you are planning a new school, ask your 
architect to combine roof and ceiling in a Fenestra 
Building Panel design. Your local Fenestra Rep- 
resentative—listed in the Yellow Pages—can 
show you an actual sample of this moneysaving 
building material. Call him, today, or mail the 
coupon below. *Trademark 
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would have drastically reduced the 
funds going to their states. 

Another Administration proposal- 
an amendment to mandate state match- 
ing from state funds after one year-- 
was defeated by a standing vote of 126 
to 66. After failure of these amenc- 
ments, the Administration’s floor leader 
stated that he was opposed to the bill 
and moved to send it back to the com- 
mittee with instructions to place his 
amendments on it. By this time, how 
ever, the House appeared to be deter 
mined to vote on the bill, and the re 


commital move was defeated by a roll 


call vote of 262 to 158. The Adminis- 
tration’s floor leader was paired against 
the bill itself on the final vote. 
Republicans favored the Powell 
amendment finally adopted by a 148 to 
i6 margin. They voted against the 
bill itself by a margin of 119 to 75. It 
is a fair conclusion that, while south- 
ern congressmen had their own rea- 
sons for voting against the bill, the 
majority of Republicans — even with 
the Powell amendment included, as 
they desired—voted against the bill 
itself because they did not favor fed- 


eral support for education. 


Designed for| extra strength 
and u 


The Kohler vitreous china Juneau is a sturdy 
and economical fixture for school washroorns. 
Special mounting features insure rugged 
stebility that withstands hard usage—and 
abuse. Integral wall support provides extra 
wall bearing surface to resist strain. At the 
base are openings for screws to anchor the 
fixture firmly to the wall without need for 
additional support. 

*urther advantages include glass-hard, 
easy-to-clean surfaces, wide unobstructed 
shelf, anti-splash rim, and all-brass 
chromium-plated fittings. 


KOHLER TECH SINK 





efulness 


ny KOHLER 
|| JUNEAU LAVATORY 





A oractical, double-purpose fixture for class- 
rooms, of non-flexing acid-resisting enameled 
iron. The high-arched spout is convenient 
for filling receptacles. The Station faucet fit- 
ting has a self-closing bubbler for drinking; 
reciuces the need for pupils to leave the roorn. 
Send for catalog. 


Kohler Co:, Kohler, Wistonsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER 


rF KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES e¢ HEATING) EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
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PRECISION CONTROLS 





Supporters of bill 


> Most of the Democrats outside the 


South supported the school bill. Some 
voted for the Powell amendment, but 
large numbers took the political risks 
involved in voting against the Powell 
amendment in order to give the bill a 
chance to become law. Approximately 
fifty Republicans were equally coura- 
geous in the same way. 


Modified amendment 


> Almost unnoticed near the end of 
debate was the difference between the 
original Powell amendment and the 
new Powell amendment as finally ap- 
proved. The first had been passed on 
July 3 by a teller vote of 164 to 116, 
but, when the substitute of Rep. Ralph 
W. Gwinn (R.-N.Y.) for Title I was 
tentatively approved on July 5, Title I 
and the Powell amendment were both 
eliminated. Then it was ruled that 
when the Gwinn amendment was later 
defeated on a roll call vote of 250 to 
168, Title I was restored as in the 
original bill for further consideration, 
shorn of all the amendments that had 
been attached to it 

Under these circumstances, Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D.-N.Y.) had 
to work fast to resubmit his amend- 
ment shortly before the final vote on 
the bill. Compared with those he had 
offered previously it was surprisingly 
mild, merely providing for a new Title 
IV, as follows 

That there shall be no federal funds 
allotted or transferred to any state 
which fails to comply with the deci 
sions of the Supreme Court 

This could be construed to mean 
that administrative enforcement is in- 
tended only to follow specific judicial 
decisions, thus leaving primary en- 
forcement in the judicial branch of the 
government as defined by the Supreme 
Court 


For science education 


> The National Science Foundation 
has received appropriations of $40 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1957. Over the 
objection of its director, Alan T. Wat- 
erman, Congress provided “that 

not less than $9.5 million shall be 
available for tuition, grants and _al- 
lowances in connection with a pro- 
gram of supplementary training for 
high school science and mathematics 
teachers.” The Foundation is conduct- 
ing 25 institutes at colleges and uni- 
versities this summer at which 1500 
or more high school teachers are en- 
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See how much bigger this classroom looks because of its Daylight Wall (with sliding 
glass doors). Wonderful solution to the problem of limited space. Emory School, Palm 
City, California. Architects: Paderewski, Mitchell & Dean, 


LOOK WHAT A DAYLIGHT WALL DOES 


This light, bright classroom tells you better than any 
words why 44 out of 45 teachers surveyed in a research 
project were in favor of daylight walls. 

Typical comments: 

‘Students do not get tired and restless, because there is 


no feeling of confinement.’’ 


‘The lighter, brighter surroundings create a good environ-’ 


ment for learning.’ 
If you’d like the complete study, read the column at the 


right and mail the coupon. 


LIBBEY+ OWENS - FORD 
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DAYLIGHT WALLS 


»»-A GREAT NAME IN GLASS 





DAYLIGHT WALL FACTS 


Daylight is the primary source of light 
for classrooms. Since most of the 
United States is cloudy or overcast 
during most of the year (especially 
during school months), the main prob- 
lem is to bring enough daylight in. The 
Daylight Wall answers that problem 
In a typical 24-foot-wide classroom, 
on a dark, overcast day with only 
500 foot-candles of light on the Day- 
light Wall, there can be 53 foot- 
candles or more on even the last row 
of desks from the windows. That is 
23 more foot-candles of eye-easy light 
than the minimum recommended by 
the American Standard Practice for 
School Daylighting! That’s what clear 
glass will do for you. 


Let us send you a booklet giving you 
valuable information concerning: 


Light needed on various room surfaces 
Bilateral, clerestory, monitor design 
Window variations to fit the need 


Light transmittance data 


Dept. 4386 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send me Daylight Walls booklet M-12 
and a report by Prof. Paul R. Hensarling, 











Name 
(Please Print) 

Address 

City———————Zone. State 
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rolled. Of these;-about 1250 receive 
$50 each week for their expenses and 
$12.50 per week for each dependent 
funds. In 


are subsidized directly for 


from federal addition, the 
institutions 
part of the instructional costs and for 
supplies consumed. Each six-week in- 
stitute costs the Foundation about $30,- 
000 


teachers 


for 50 science and mathematics 
The Foundation is plannin; 
to support approximately 75 institutes 
next year and to lengthen the summer 


terms to 10 or 12 weeks 


U.S.0.E. appropriations 

P Congress has appropriated $5 mil 
lion for salaries and expenses of the 
Othce of 
crease of $1,760,000 over the current 
Both House 
tees earmarked portions of the increase 


Education for 1957, an in- 


year and Senate commit- 
for various items, and all of these re- 
strictions were approved by the joint 
conference committee. 

As a result, $675,000 is earmarked 
for a study of mentally retarded chil- 
700 tor 
administration of vocational education, 
$460,550 for other educational serv- 
ices, and $315,845 for 


This leaves $267 


dren; there are increases of $40, 


research and 


statistics activities 


905 for new research projects or for 


other purposes 


School lunch appropriations 
> Congress has appropriated $100 
million for the regular school lunch 
program and $75 million for the spe- 
cial school milk program for the 1957 
the Depart- 
that 


fiscal year. In addition, 


ment of Agriculture anticipates 
surplus agricultural commodities up to 
a value of more than $100 million will 
be distributed to the schools next year. 
The potential federal support for 1957 
is thus larger in dollars than ever be- 
fore, although the federal subsidy in 
cash for each Type A school lunch will 
remain about one-half as large as in 


1947, when fewer children were served. 


Beyond high school 

> In his message to Congress last Jan- 
uary, President Eisenhower expressed 
concern about the growing problems 
in the field of education beyond the 
In March he appointed 
a committee “to develop this year, 
through studies and conferences, pro- 
posals in this educational field.” The 
33 member committee, with Devereaux 
C. Josephs of New York as the chair- 


high school. 


INSTANT contact between all 
school or college departments 


witH MODERN, AUTOMATIC 


Federal vim 4aa 


INTERCOMMUNIC ee 


—the private telephone system that meets all needs 
of administrative officers, teaching staffs and serv- 
ice facilities for faster exchange of information! 


@ SYSTEM operates 24-hours-a-day free of 
office switchboard . . . 100% confidential. 

@ PROVIDES officials with direct line to all 
department heads and instructors. 

@ GIVES speedy contact with gym, cafeteria, 
library, dormitories, maintenance, etc. 

@ PROVIDES dictation to remote recorders 
from any intercom phone... day or night. 


LOOK AHEAD if you are planning new 
school buildings . . . talk to your architect 
about a complete Federal Dial Intercom. 
munication System. 


Write for booklet, to Dept. G-8169 


Federal Telephone and Radio Company 


A Division of 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


100 KINGSLAND ROAD « CLIFTON, N. J. 
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@ LOCATES personnel by voice or code paging 
gives signals to student body. 
@ GIVES right-of-way to emergency calls by 
instant break-in on “busy” stations. 
@ ALLOWS up to five staff members to talk to 
each other —simultaneously. 
@ SAVES hours of time daily . .. saves money 
. increases efficiency of entire staff. 


“Certified by a World of Research” 








man, has held two regular meetings. 
On June 21 the committee sponsored 


a special meeting with representatives 
of approximately forty national organ- 
izations concerned with education. The 
50 participants agreed generally with 
the committee's stated goal: planning 
for effective teaching and housing for 
a greatly increased college enrollment; 
informing the public of problems in- 
volved; making recommendations for 
appropriate federal policies. They were 
particularly interested in the commit- 
tee’s broad interpretation of “education 
beyond the high school” which in- 
cludes, in addition to the work of the 
colleges and universities, programs of 
junior and community colleges, educa- 
tional services for the aging, and voca- 
tional and adult education. Continued 
liaison between the committee and the 
Organizations was recommended. 
The committee is presently operat- 
ing on emergency funds from the Pres- 
ident, with offices in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. A 
bill is now before Congress to provide 
$800,000 for grants to the states for 
the establishment of state committees 
which will work in coordination with 
the national committee. Secretary Fol- 
part of that 
earmarked for 


som has indicated that 
appropriation will be 


the operation of the committee 


School milk program 

> On July 2 the House passed by 
voice vote an amendment to extend the 
milk “nonprofit 
nursery schools, child-care centers, set- 


school program to 


tlement houses, summer 


similar nonprofit institutions devoted 


camps, and 


to the care and training of children.” 

The Department of Agriculture had 
found difficulties in administering a 
free milk program to such institutions 
under the present law requiring that 

be eligible the children must be 
underprivileged or on public welfare. 
Rep. Lester R. Johnson (D.-Wi1s.), 
sponsor of the amendment, told the 
House that present legal requirements 
leave only 31 child-care institutions 
serving 4600 children eligible in Wis- 
consin. He said the amendment would 
enable 279 institutions serving 85,000 
children in his state to qualify, includ- 
ing boy scouts, girl scouts, camp fire 
girls, 4-H clubs, Y.M.C.A., church 
groups, and summer camps or recrea- 
tion programs operated by city recrea- 
tion departments or park commis- 
sioners. 

The Senate will no doubt approve 
the amendment. 
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Classrooms designed 
or changing times 
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Fluctuating student census, new teaching methods, different curricula 
..-all call for changes in classroom requirements. Movable HAUSERMAN 
Interior Walls offer an extremely efficient means of equipping the 


modern classroom for all the various activities for which it may be used. 


When student population increases, for example, a large classroom can 
easily be subdivided. HAUSERMAN crews erect a few feet of partition 
or an entire interior quickly and quietly without the time and mess 
usually connected with remodeling. Accessories, including chalkboards, 
tackboards, closets, book shelves and magnetic thumb tacks, enhance 
the value of HAUSERMAN Walls as vertical teaching surfaces. 


Economy of maintenance also can be added to the list of HAUSERMAN 
advantages. The baked-enamel finish never needs repainting, just 
periodic washing with mild soap and water. 


HAUSERMAN 
MOVABLE INTERIORS 


A FREE BROCHURE entitled 
“Flexibility in the Co-ordinated Class- THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
* deals with df tetasten 0 7478 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
RSS: Seen Wane Coen eee Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


ibility and its impact on both the Please send your free brochure to: 
psychological and physical environment 


of the student and the requirements of 


the community. It also reviews applica- Title 
tions of Movable HAUSERMAN Classroom Street 
Walls to the problem of long-term school City 
interior flexibility. If you write today, Stote 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name —- nice 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


you will receive your free copy shortly. 













PB suspension mounting 
for schools, offices, 
Muerescent | drafting rooms 





commercial lighting 


* 2and 4-lamp widths 


* 4and 8-foot lengths 
* rapid start or slimline lamps 


* suspension mounting 
* individual or continuous rows 


September, 1955 


asst | Bb 





Westinghouse PB luminaires are recommended where a high quality 
luminous semi-indirect lightirig fixture is required, such as in offices, 
drafting rooms, and especially in school rooms. The light produced 
by these units is soft, glare-free and comfortable, permitting long 
hours of work without eye fatigue. 
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bulletin 


61-150-4 
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Planning to relight 
your classrooms? 


Get the facts about the new Westinghouse PB luminaire 
It’s new. It’s completely different. It’s a modern luminaire that gives classrooms glare-free 
lighting, distinctively styled to harmonize with contemporary architecture. 

The one-piece plastic bottom construction of the Westinghouse PB assures uniform 
illumination and one-hand maintenance. And the polystyrene plastic is chemically and 
dimensionally stable and UVR (Ultra-Violet Resistant). 


Send for this free descriptive bulletin and compare the design . . . the construction... 
the beauty of the new Westinghouse PB luminaire with your present fixtures. You'll see 


a remarkable difference. For an on-the-spot demonstration, see your local Westinghouse 


lighting distributor. J-04404 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE! 


COVER THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN ON CBS TV AND RADIO! 


Clip and mail this coupon 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me your bulletin describing 
Westinghouse PB luminaires 
(DB 61-150-4). 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Governors Table School Aid, 
Criticize Supreme Court 
ATLANTIC City, N.J.—The 


annual governors conference here took 


Sch 


a slap at federal support for public 
} 


schools and criticized recent Suprem¢ 


Court decisions 


which seriously hand 
cap the states in the regulation and 


administration of their internal aftairs 


Proposals to endorse the report of 
the White House Conference on Edu 
cation and the Eisenhower sponsored 
study of higher education were tabled 
without action 

The group adopted a resolution, r¢ 
portedly aimed at antisegregation rul 
ings and decisions involving water 
rights, which read in part Members 
of this conference are gravely con 


cerned by decisions of the Supreme 


Court of the United States which have 


held that congressional enactments su- 
perseded state laws on the miaetters 
involved and thereby pre-empt those 
helds for the federal government 
alone Ihe resolution called on Con 


? 


vress to frame federal laws so they will 


not be construed to pre-empt any field 


state action unless this intent 


j 


is Stated 


against 


A.S.B.0. to Meet in October; 
Offers Delegates Package Deal 
EVANSTON, ILI The Association 
of School Officials of the 
United States and Canada hold 
its 42d annual convention October 7 
to 11 in Washington, D.C. More than 
expected to actend 


this years 


Business 
will 


LUV persons aré 


An innovation at meeting 


will be convention § fe« packages 


offering members, their wives and ex 


hibitors a reduced flat rate for reistra 
tion, general tours and the ennual 
banquet 

A major purpose of ‘packayes 1s 


to encourage a higher degree of par 


1 


cours and a 


ticipation in the general 
larger attendance at the annual ban 
quet, said Charles W. Foster, execu 


secretary Of the association Dr 
A.S.B.O 


of the womens 


tive 
Foster explained that was 
underwriting a part 


activities package to encourage more 
Wives TO attend tne convention, as well 
as underwriting the other two package 
offers to a lesser degree 
Post-convention tours are also being 


introduced this year, so that delegates 


114 


may combine convention-going with 
a vacation 
will 


Colonial Virginia, and Bermuda 


be available 


Samuel Brownell to Head 

Detroit Schools in September 
DETROI1 Samuel M 

US 


Brownell 


, 
commissioner of education, has 
resigned his government post to be- 
come superintendent of schools here 
Detroit 


September 1. Dr. Brownell’s 


salary will be $30,000 a year. He will 





Samuel M. Brownell 


Arthur Dondineau, 


superintendent 


succeed present 


who has retired. Dr 
head of the 


Brownell has served as 


Office of Education since 1953. Previ- 
ously, he was president of New Haven 
State Teachers College and professor 


of educational Yale 


Earlier, he had been super- 


administration at 
University 
intendent of schools at Grosse Pointe, 
Mich 
cation at New York State College for 


and assistant professor of edu 


been a 
SCHOOLS 


Teachers. Dr. Brownell has 
The NATION'S 


editorial advisory board since 1937 


member of 


Rabbis’ Report Hits Spiritual 

Teaching in Public Education 
ATLANTIC City, N.J.—Attempts to 

spiritual teaching 


include moral and 


in public school curriculums were 


severely criticized in a report 
sented 


pre- 
to the Central Conference of 


Rabbis here 


American 


Tours of Skyline Drive, 


The report said that the programs, 


because of their vague and elusive 


character, are a dangerous threat to 
the principle of church-state separa- 
When analyzed, the programs 


commit the public schools to religious 


tion 


education for which they are neither 
created Or equipped, the report said 

The group also heard a report on 
juvenile delinquency which made the 
following recommendations: reduction 
of teacher-pupil ratio; better prepara- 


tion for teachers to deal with emo- 


tional problems and to carry out new 


means of discipline; more special 


services, such as counselors, in the 
schools; provision for sex education 
in the schools; improved and “more 
adventurous” curriculums, and_ resi- 


dential treatment centers for seriously 
disturbed children under public school 


auspices 


International Teachers Group 
to Meet in Philippine Islands 
MANILA, P.I 


teaching organizations from some 31 


Representatives of 


countries will meet here August | to 
8, for an 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. Dele- 
The Teacher and the 


international conference of 


gates will study 
Well-Being of Society 
educational activities in urban, rural, 


in relation to 


underdeveloped and highly industrial- 


ized areas. Opening session of the 
conference will be held in the House 
of Representatives, Congress of the 
Philippines, where President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippine Islands 


will welcome delegates 


Author Named Education Editor 
of New York Herald Tribune 


New YORK Sloan Wilson, as- 
sistant director of the White House 
Conference on Education and author 


The Man in the Gray 
articles 


of a best seller, 
Flannel Suit,’ and magazine 
on education, has been named educa- 
tion editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Mr. Wilson will assume his 
new position September 1, succeeding 
Fred M. Hechinger, who will become 
associate publisher of the Bridgeport 
Herald, Bridgeport, Conn. From 1949 
to 1953, Mr. Wilson 
director of the National Citizens Com- 


mission for the Public Schools 


Was assistant 
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What’s so unusual about this terrazzo floor ? 


This floor has been sealed with T-Guard, a new no-wax 
terrazzo seal from Holcomb. 


T-Guard actually penetrates terrazzo — fills the thous- 
This terrazzo floor seldom ands of dirt-catching pores—provides a tough, invisible 


needs scrubbing. It requires only half seal that defies dirt and traffic. 


the wet-moppings you'd expect. It seals so tight that daily dirt stays on the surface, 
where it is easily whisked away with brush or sweeper. It’s 
a long time between wet-moppings when you seal with 
T-Guard—and a longer time between scrubbings! 


It’s swept in no time at all. 
Stains are easily wiped off. 


And it’s not the least bit slippery. 
One application of T-Guard will give you months of 
anti-slip protection, months of terrazzo floor beauty, months 
of sharply reduced maintenance costs. 


Let a Holcombman demonstrate T-Guard on your floor. 
He can show you in minutes how to save hours of cleaning 
time. For the name of your nearest Holecombman, write: 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 


J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc. + 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEW YORK + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES +- TORONTO 
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Photo courtesy of Milwaukee Journal 


William W. Theisen, who retired as assistant superintendent in Milwaukee 
July 1, was honored at a recent testimonial dinner. Appearing with him are 
Harold S. Vincent, superintendent, Milwaukee (left), and Paul J. Misner, 
superintendent, Glencoe, II|. (center). Dr. Theisen, assistant superintendent 
since 1922, is president of the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. He has been a consultant for The Nation’s Schools since 1934. 


Says Anti-Reading Attitudes 
Characteristic of Culture 
CHICAGO.—No 


child learns to read, he probably will 


matter how well a 


read very little as an adult, because he 
lives in a world which is essentially 
hostile to reading, a University of 


Chicago professor asserted re ently 
Both the | 


schools and the social en- 
vironment are 


responsible for a lack 
in reading, according to 


lu 


of interest 
Asheim, 
] 


ry SChNoo! at 


dean of the 


the university. He 


Lester | grac 


] 
ate i1Dfa 


pointed out that reading today is con 


| ] 


sidered a practical tool—a mieans of 


thead or learning something 


Often the and in- 


getting 


useful pe rsonal 


tangible values of reading are not 


shown to the pupil because the teacher 
himself does not appreciate them, he 
idded 

Dr. Asheim spoke to a chousand 
reading educators attending she 19th 


annual Conference on Reading at the 
The 


cial environment in developing per 


university importance of the so 


manent reading interests was also 


emphasized by another conference 
William S 
emeritus of education and director of 


reading 


speake r Gray, professor 


research at the university, 
pointed out that there has been greater 
success in encouraging good reading 


habits in children with middle and 


upper middle class backgrounds. This 
is due in fact 


reading 


part, he said, to the 


that materials provided in 


school relate more closely to their 
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background and interests than to those 
ot other groups 

Children of lower middie and lower 
class families have not had experiences 
which teach them that reading can be 
satisfying and pleasurable. Reading 
interests can be promoted in these 
groups, Dr. Gray said, if the teacher 
has a good understanding of her pu- 
pils’ background and can provide a 
variety of suitable reading materials 


Give $65,000 for Broad Study 
of School Boards Association 
EVANSVILLE, 


IND.—The Na- 
tional School 
Boards Associa- 
tion has received 
a $65,000 grant 
from the Fund 
for the Advance- 
ment of Educa- O. H. Roberts Jr. 


tion for a research and development 
project, to include an intensive self- 
study. O. H. 
past president of the association, will 
Roberts is a 


Roberts Jr., immediate 
direct the project. Mr 
trustee and member of the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools 


Maryland Schools to Try 
TV Classes for All Pupils 
HAGERSTOWN, Mpb.—TV 
tion on a broad scale will be initiated 


instruc- 


in public schools here next fall. In an 
experiment underwritten by the Ford 
Foundation and the Radio Electronics 








Manufacturers Association, more than 
6000 pupils in Washington County 
will regularly receive instruction via 
coaxial cable. The program, which will 
include two high schools and six ele- 
mentary schools this fall, will be ex- 
tended to all 47 
system within two years. William M. 
Brish, Washington County 
tendent, stated that the total cost for 


schools in the county 
superin- 


the program could be well over a 


million dollars. 


Grant to Improve ‘Information 
on America” at Secondary Level 

WASHINGTON, CONN.—A 
000 Ford Foundation grant has been 


$105,- 


given to the Center for Information 
on America to strengthen its instruc- 
tional program, particularly on the 
secondary school level. The center is 
a nonprofit organization, founded in 
1951, whose purpose is to further the 
knowledge and understanding of Amer- 
ica by Americans through publications 
radio, films, television and study and 


discussion programs 


Carnegie Grant to Expand 
Moth Curriculum Research 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
the University of Illinois to improve 


Research at 


mathematics curriculums and teaching 
in secondary schools will be expanded 
through a $277,000 grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 

The research project, under way at 
the university for the last four years, 
is currently being tested in five Illinois 
high schools. The Carnegie grant will 
permit extension of the program to 
more schools and provide for “teacher 
coordinators” to establish better com- 
munication between the testing schools 


and the university. 


The Man Who Inspired. Lon H. 
Colborn, science teacher in Pittsburgh’s 
Allderdice High School, was awarded 
an honorary master of science degree 
by Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for his work in encouraging excep 
tional students in the field of science. 
A total of 357 students has taken a 
special science course he instituted for 
outstanding students; at least 276 of 
them are now following professions in 


technology. 
One in a Million (and a Half). The 


Ark., has 
accepted an offer by Winthrop Rocke- 


science ane 


school board at Morrilton, 
feller to construct a model school system 
$1.5 

elementary 


at an estimated cost of million. 


Plans include two new 
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A regular 
at RUGGERI’S... 


and wherever the dining room is famous 


Magic Chef 


From the Top-of-the-Mark to Times Square, 
wherever fine quality meals are served in quantity, 
the best chefs count on Magic Chef. Originator of 
the oven heat control and most of the important 
refinements in commercial gas ranges in the last 
20 years, Magic Chef offers unequalled performance. 
‘Flow line’’ assembly streamlines output. Formed 
steel construction is stronger, longer-lasting. Only 


Magic Chef offers porcelain-enameled burnerbox 
linings and oven linings, plus non-clog burners, 
simmer-set valves and many other famous features 
for profitable, top quality meal preparation. Count 
on Magic Chef to simplify your operation from 
cooking to clean-up. Ask your food service dealer 
or write... Magic Chef, Inc., Commercial Division, 
3201 Harvard Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


New Magic Chef installation 
at Ruggeri’s, St. Louis, selected 
by HOLIDAY Magazine as 
one of America’s ‘Dining 
Places of Distinction.”’ 


New and Needed! 
MAGIC CHEF 
Fryer Service Cabinet 


Exclusive Fryer Service 
Cabinet saves time when 
time counts most. Stores 
prepared raw foods 
right next to your fryer 
and fry top range—ready 
for rush-hour frying. 
Provides convenient, 
Stainless steel work-top 
area. Fits flush with 


range battery. ako] mh dal-Maalelel-la-he-M-1h4-M db colal-1a 


specify the Magic Chef Cafe Line 
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schools, an elementary addition, and a 


new high SC hool. 


Whee! Leaving classes is re il sport 


professorship, which will be devoted 
to continuing study of the relationship 


between America’s tradition of freedom 


and current education practices and 


in a school near Karlsruhe, Germany; 
speedy and effective exit may be made problems. 
via slides, which have been constructed Proletarian Prep Schools. The Cen 
next to old-fashioned staircases tral Committee of the Soviet Com 

In Memoriam. An endowed pro munist party is preparing plans for a 
system of boarding schools. According 
to Nikita S. Krushchev, who proposed 


the idea, the schools, to be established 


ic ssorship In the foundations ol Ameri 


can education will be established at 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


sity, in memory of the late William in healthy “picturesque” suburban com 


F. Russell, president emeritus of the munities, will have spacious classrooms 


and well equipped centers for all kinds 


college The board of the trustees of 
Children 


the college will raise $400,000 for the of extracurricular activities 


aoe 





ntermnationa Seats 
. ... beautiful, 
— easy to maintain! 
I, selecting auditorium chairs, 


whether plywood or fully upholstered, to seat or reseat 
your school auditorium, you want the most for your 


community’s money. 


That is why so many school boards and purchasing 
executives are specifying INTERNATIONAL auditorium 
chairs for school and college use. INTERNATIONAL 
chairs have proved their ability to stand up under teen- 
age wear and tear since 1921. 
Write for free bulletins today. 


| ‘International SEAT 


DIVISION OF 
CITY BODY CO., INC., 


UNION Union City, Indiana 
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will be enrolled only at the request ot 
their parents, who will pay tuition ac 


cording to their ability. 


An Asian Observation. Five Asian 
delegates to a UNESCO conference at the 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky., concluded a discussion on race 
“The South has 
Negro 


problem than has India with its caste 


relations by stating 


made more progress with the 


discriminations.” 

The Historical Point of View. Be 
ginning this fall, 45 per cent of New 
York State's secondary schools will re 
quire two years of history study. In 
creased emphasis on history has been 
encouraged by a two-year — study, 
sponsored by the board of regents, de 
signed to pive teachers help in teach 
ing the subject. The report on the 
study plus four additional handbooks 
dealing with state, national and world 
history, and economic geography are 


currently being prepared for use by 


teachers. 
Citizen Action. \fter making a 
study of school needs in Oakland, 


Calif., a representative citizens com 


conducted a successful 


a $40,000 school bond 


mittee there 
campaign for 
issue. The public approved the issue 


by a vote of almost 3 to l. 


Recruiting Officers. Retired military 
officers are being recruited to fill vacant 
science and mathematics posts in San 
Francisco's public schools. Supt. Harold 
Spears in announcing the program re 
ported that three retiring army colonels 
have joined a group of teacher candi 
dates who will receive special training 
under a Ford Foundation grant. Mr. 
Spears said that the adjutant general 
and navy bureau of personnel have 
publicizing 


promised coope ration in 


the program. 


Scholarship Expansion.—The Alfred 
P, Sloan Foundation has enlarged its 
scholarship program to include some 
240 awards to students at 13 colleges 
and universities. Annual expenditure 
under the expansion will exceed $420, 
000; total commitment for the program 


will be more than $1 million. 


Higher Education Study. John Dale 
Russell, chancellor and executive secre 
tary of New Mexico’s board of educa 
tional finance, will direct a two-year 
study of higher education in Michigan. 
Dr. Russell will direct the study on a 
part-time basis, with active supervison 
to be handled by an assistant, Albert 
F. Scribner, vice president of Valparaiso 


University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Beauty! Variety! Versatility ! 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple offers 
design resources almost endless. 
Regular strip and assembled block and 
pattern design, for laying in mastic, 
directly over concrete sub-floor. 


St. Patrick High School, Chicago. 


Belli & Belli, A.1.A., Chicago, 
Architects. Photos by 
Carl Ulrich, Inc., Chicago. 


ya 
gu ae 


OdEPN. .. as ite window walls Mutt 


and cross of stainless steel hike 


Deservedly, you'll agree, this splendid and truly modern school re- 
ceived the Honor Award for 1955 from Chicago chapter, AIA. One 
thought-provoking editorial comment marks “the total absence of 
materials which will not withstand secondary school usage without 
repeated maintenance.”’ And surely this observation holds true of 
the playcourt area in the Athletic Center building (pictured)! For 
here the sinewy toughness, the resiliency and the bright, genial warmth 
of Northern Hard Maple faces up to the multiplied millions of care- 
free teen-age footfalls which will be its lot for years to come. Virtually 
unanimously, athletic coaches and physical education authorities 
agree that no other flooring, natural or synthetic, measures up to 
Northern Hard Maple for recreational purposes. It fights scuffs, 
scars, dents and abrasion. It minimizes shin splints and bruises, 
sharpens peripheral vision. Maintenance is simple and relatively 
cheap. And—‘‘there’s always a new floor underneath!” See Sweet's 
13j-MA. Write for latest list of MFMA-approved finishing products. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 589, Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive « Chicago 1, Illinois 


FLOOR WITH NORTHERN HARD MAPLE @EECH AND B/RCH 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 





APPOINTED 


Henry T. Heald, president of New 


York University since February 1952, 


to president of the Ford Foundation, 


effective October 1. He will succeed 


H. Rowan Gaither Jr., who has been 
serving as both president and chairman 
of the board of trustees since May &. 
Mr. Gaither will 
chairman 


Novice G. Faw- 


continue as board 


cett, superintend 
ent at Columbus, 
Ohio, to president 
ot Ohio State Uni 
ersity, succeeding 


Howard L. Bevis, 








who Is retiring. Pie 
Novice G. Fawcett 


Betore yoing to 

Columbus in 1949, Dr. Fawcett had 
erved as assistant superintendent at 
\kron, Ohio, and superintendent at 


Defiance and Bexley, Ohio 

James G. Pappas, superintendent at 
Lewistown, Mont., to superintenden 
Windom, Minn., succeeding Andrew 


Een, who has been 


pointed superin 


Ay?) 


tendent at Owatonna, Minn 


equip BETTER 


schools... 


Frank Graves Dickey, dean of the 


University of Kentucky College of 
Education, to president of the univer 
sity, succeeding Herman Lee Donovan, 
At 38, Dr. Dickey will 


be the youngest president the univer 


W ho 1S retiring. 


sity has had in its 91 year history. 

Charles R. Jungstrum, superintend 
ent of Riverview School, Kennewick, 
Wash., to an administrative position in 
the Hudson School District, Los An 
gele s. 

Willard E. Rosenfelt, superintendent 
at Upland, Neb., to superintendent at 
Genoa, Neb. 

C. J. Willard, superintendent at Puk 
wana, S.D., to superintendent at Eagle 
Butte, S.D 

Daniel McConnell, principal at Mar 
tin Rural Agricultural School, Martin, 
Mich., to superintendent at Bay Port, 
Mich. 

Paul C. Blake, superintendent at Ed 
dyville, Iowa, to consultant in rural 


primary education with the UNEsco 


technical assistance program at Cha- 
choengsao, Thailand. 

John T. Auld, supervising principal 
ot the New Holland Borough School 
Holland, 


vising principal of the Palmer Town 


District, New Pa., to super 






\ Zt 
————— | 





in SHORTER time...at LOWER cost 


with FLEETWOOD FLEXIBLE FURNITURE, 


— a major new contribution to America’s 
educational system. Modern schools and 
techniques demand 
modern equipment. You can benefit from 
engineering 
service, which is based on ingenious ideas 
in unique construction advantages, for 
elimination of errors and the scving of con- 
struction time and costs. Write for descrip- 


modern educational 


Fleetwood’s designing and 


tive literature. 


Patents Pending 


FLEETWOOD FURNITURE COMPANY, 
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FLEETWOOD 
FLEXIBLE 
FURNITURE 





Designed by Henry Glass 


Grand Haven, Michigan 


ship School, Easton, Pa., succeeding 


John S. Cole, who is retiring. 

James C. Stone, specialist in teacher 
education, division of state colleges and 
teacher education, California State De 
partment ot Education, to director ot 
teacher education, University of Calli 
fornia, Berkeley. 

G. C. Mangum, superintendent at 
Ridgeland, S.C., 
Darlington, S.C., succeeding D. L. Hol- 
duties of 


to superintendent at 


ley, who will assume the 


elementary school principal and co 
ordinator of elementary schools in the 
Darlington area. 

Howard I. Dillingham, vice presi 
dent otf Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y., 
to president of the college. He suc 
ceeds Leonard B. Job, who is retiring 
alte 25 years of service. 

J. Stanley Harker, president ot Alma 
College, Alma, Mich., to president of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
He succeeds Weir C. Ketler, who is re 
tiring atter 40 years as president. 

Glen T. 
Monterey, Calif., to 
Santa Monica Unified School District, 


Goodwill, superintendent, 


superintendent, 


Santa Monica, Calif., succeeding Miles 
Evan Morgan, who is retiring. 

Joseph Greenan, superintendent at 
\rtesian, S.D., to superintendent at 
Onida, S.D. 

S. K. Sollars, superintendent for 
Crawiord County, Bucyrus, Ohio, to 
superintendent of Jackson-Liberty 
School, Amsden, Ohio. 

H. Walter Dingus, principal, San 
Marino, Calif., to superintendent there, 
succeeding Elmer C, Neher, who is re 
tiring after 34 years of service. 

Art Burrer, teacher at Hosmer, S.D.., 
to superintendent there. 

Wallace Pretzer, principal at Antler, 
N.D., to superintendent there. 

E. M. Wharton, superintendent at 
Cleo Springs, Okla., to superintendent 
at Farry, Okla. 

W. Norman Wampler, superintend 
ent, Bellflower City School District, 
Bellflower, Calif., to superintendent, 
Bellflower Unified School District. 

Thomas A. Manison, principal at 
Friendswood, Tex., to superintendent 
of the Friendswood Independent Schoo! 
District, succeeding Harold R, Barnett. 

Lynn Cox, high school teacher at 
Dyess, Ark., to superintendent there. 
Mr. Cox succeeds Tom Park, who will 
become superintendent at Hornersville, 
Mo. 

Charles Tewell, 
for District No. 8, Fountain, Colo., to 
superintendent there, succeeding Wil- 
liam McDonough, who has been ap 


business manager 
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Day-Brite school lighting does more than guard chil- 
dren against dangerous eyestrain and fatigue. It helps today’s 


teachers prepare tomorrow’s men and women... Don’t take 
chances with school lighting. Before you decide, consult your 
Day-Brite representative—look for him in your classified 
phone directory. Or, send for school-lighting data. 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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1 Library, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Champaign, Illinois, equipped with Day-Brite 
LUVEX® fixtures. 

2. “Sight-saver" classroom, Randolph School, 
Asheville, N. C., equipped with Day-Brite LUVEX 
fixtures. 

3. Classroom, Western Carolina College, 
Cullowhee, N. C., equipped with Day-Brite 
LUVEX fixtures. 

4. Typical classroom, Northeast Elementary 
School, Danville, Ill., equipped with Day-Brite 
LUVEX fixtures. 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER" 


DAY-BRITE. 
a lighting Sirtts 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer 
Ave., St. Louts 7, Missouri 


In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto 6, Canada 
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with GENEVA steel cabinets 
for home arts class rooms 





Your home arts 
class rooms tailored 
to your specific needs 


Your school benefits two ways 
when you specify GENEVA steel 
cabinets . . . lower initial cost... 
decidedly lower maintenance cost. 
And GENEVA offers the most 
extensive line of steel cabinets in 
the industry, designed specifically to 
meet the requirements of home arts 
departments. If your school is 
anticipating remodeling or new 
building, investigate the economy 
and fine quality of GENEVA cabinets. 


Geneva, Illinois 


Nome 
School 
Address 
City 





GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS 


Deot 














There’s a Geneva Cabinet 


for Every Class Room Need 








Ironing Board 
Cabinet 


Food Staples 
Cabinet 


NS-8-56 


Division of Acme Steel Co. 


Please send illustrated brochure of GENEVA 
designed for home arts class rooms 


State 


steel 


Wardrobe 
Cabinet 








Tote Tray 
Cabinet 





cabinets 


SRE EEE HEHEHEEEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEEE 
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pointed consultant in school finance for 


the Colorado State Department of Edu 
cation, 

James C. Ketcherside, principal, Bas 
sett School District, Puente, Calit., to 
superintendent there. 

Francis Chase Rosecrance, associate 
dean of New York University’s school 
of education, to dean of the college of 
education at Wayne State University. 
Walter A. Anderson, chairman of the 


department of administration and su 





F. C. Rosecrance W. A. Anderson 


pervision at New York University, will 
succeed Dr. Rosecrance as associate 
dean there. Dr. Anderson was formerly 
general assistant superintendent ol 
schools in Minneapolis. 

C, J. Martin, assistant superintendent 
tor Greenville County, Greenville, S.( 
to specialist in school administration 
problems and school building planning 
with the firm of Engelhardt, Engel 
hardt and Leggett. 

Jane Henry, director of lunchrooms 
and home economics for the publi 
schools, Alton, Ill., has been elected 
president f the Illinois School Food 
Service Association for 1956-57. 

Lynn C. Pace, assistant superintend 
ent, Alameda School District, Downey, 
Calif., to superintendent there. 

Lloyd Allen Cook, chairman of the 
department of educational sociology at 
Wayne University, Detroit, to the new- 
ly created position of vice president for 
instruction and research at the unt 
versity. 

Donald H. Ross, associate protessor 
at Columbia University, to coordinator 
of research and special studies ‘for the 
New York State Education Depart 
ment. 

William Wendell Williams, high 
school principal at Millville, N.J., to 
superintendent of the Orodell River 
Edge regional schools, River Edge, N.J. 

Bransford R. Collier, high school 
principal at Eldon, Mo., to superin 
tendent of the R-1 schools there, suc 


ceeding B. W. Robinson. 


Anthony P. Scafani, principal at Con 
cord, Calif., to superintendent of the 
Niles Elementary School District, Niles, 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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“We can prove to ourselves the economy of 


Libbey HeatTreated DATED Glassware” 


opPES, Mr. J. Willard Marriott 
HOT SH ; ns ' President of the 
asirishtets Hot Shoppes, Inc. 


waSHINOTON 16, D c. 


ING 


J. WILLARD MARRIOTT For seven years a code symbol on the 
ne eee a bottom of every Libbey Heat-Treated 
pivision of owens-Z12in0’ glass has made it possible to trace 
Toledo 1, Ohio this revolutionary ware in almost 
ted DATED Glassware has nt vs every type of use. 
ee of servings per beso oa Mr. J. Willard Marriott, President of 
—- pestaurants all over pape Heat the Hot Shoppes, Inc., chain of 
pe Hot Sta to ourselves et eal and are . Washington, EEC. and Past President 
4 epee pa venture, bo pe of the National Restaurant Association, 
eaten ee to open ote te ses aotel: is convinced of the economy of Libbey 
8, Kee oe ree Heat-Treated Daren Glassware . . . 
sagpetnil — the as are restaurant operators throughout 
ae hk in other the country. You can prove to yourself 
: saan practically new the economy of the world’s first 
Datep Glassware . . . prove that Heat- 
739 servings -~ at Treating and the Libbey guarantee: 
r 1,000. eet “A new glass if the rim of a Libbey 
oe ee ‘Safedge’ ever chips” provide the finest 
glassware service at the lowest cost 
sincerely yours» per serving. 


fry Your Libbey Supply dealer has com- 
dS plete details. See him or write Libbey 


Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Sf 


have pa 
Treated DATED G+ 
s 


$4 
yr it 


Washington» 
” our restaurant opera 
led that only 
t leas 


- patron 


A check of 
ountry revea Day 
now in use are 2 
we are serving ou! 
pler use is 
of 8.8 cents pe 
ervice ¥ 


The average tun 
low cost 


an amazing+y ;des the fine s 


Glassware prov 


patrons. 


J Willard Marriott 


At left is the attractive 

interior of one of the 

new Hot Shoppes res- 

taurants using Libbev 
Heat-Treated Datep Glassware. To check 
your own glasses just look at the Heat-Treated 
mark on the bottom of each tumbler. Numbers 
indicate date of manufacture—left shows year 
and right shows quarter. Add up the number 
of servings to see the amazing economy of 
Libbey Heat-Treated DaTEp glasses. 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -[Lu NOIS 
AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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How PC Glass Blocks 
program at North 
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Typical research-reading class at North Allegheny Junior-Senior High School, Allegheny 
County, Pa. Each class is equipped with its own library. Note uniform distribution of daylight. 


contribute to a special educational 
Allegheny Junior-Senior High School 


ARLY in the planning stages, North All 
Joint Schools officials recognized two 
tant facts: 

1. The individual student would be required 
to participate in an extensive research and read- 
ing program. 

. Proper daylighting was vital to the success of the 
plan. 
This special program placed extended demands on 
students’ eyes. Well aware that learning progress 
would depend on a lighting environment that kept 

Eight classrooms are designed for visual aid training. students relaxed, receptive, and free from eye 

Draw drapes cover both glass block panels and vision strain, the officials and their architects took a good, 

strip. Pin-point ceiling lights permit note-taking. ; : 

hard look at daylighting requirements. ‘Their investi- 
gations led to the use of PC light-directing Glass Blocks. 
Results have been most gratifying. ‘Teachers 


report exceptional student concentration during 


long reading periods. Balanced daylighting, created 
by the glass blocks, eliminates glare and high-con- 
trast shadows. Classroom comfort is excellent, too. 
The insulation value of the glass blocks reduces heat 
gain in warm weather, holds warmth in during the 
winter. And further testimony of glass block panel 
performance is indicated by the use of blocks in a 


new 13-room addition now under construction. 


Present enrollment totals 1,200 students. School serves Our booklet, The 3 R’s and Daylighting, documents 
the districts of Bradford Woods Borough and Franklin, 


Marshall, end McCandless Townships. the benefits of this modern daylighting medium. 


Send for your copy. Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, Dept. AK-86, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 


22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 





Cut-away view 
shows how PC light- 
directing Glass 
Blocks “discipline” 
daylight. Light is re- 
fracted by internal 


prisms and directed 
upward to the ceil- 
ing. From here it is a be Ss O C S 
diffused evenly 
throughout the room. eirtssuRGH] vicetia emia 
© = 

Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS™ insulation 


























Continued From Pa 


succeeding E. Dixon Bristow, 


has retired 


Eugene Van Der Hoeven, superin 


endent at Filmore, N.D oO superin 
ndent at Elhott, N.D 
Dean Skiles, superint t at Josh 
i, Tex to superintende it at Dal 
irt, Tey 
Robert A. Flood, superintendent at 
Ni tley, N,] , to superintendent [o Sus 
sex County, Passaic, N.J 
Alfred E. Teltschik, superintendent 
it Yorktown, Tex to superintendent 
of the East Ce Rural High Schoc 


Le LATHES GIVE THE STUDENT 


INDUSTRIAL TOOL EXPERIENCE 


swing, 1” collet 
spindle bore 


swing, 1” collet 


bore 


10” swing, V2" collet 


25/32"' bore 


See your Logan dealer, 
or write for 
catalog information. 





District, San Antonio, Tex., succeeding 
Jack Coppage. 

Dayle G. Fitzke, 
Roseland, Neb., to superintendent: at 
Dorchester, Neb., succeeding Harold R. 
Porter, who will become superintendent 
it Franklin, Neb 

Boyd Clark, junior high school prin 


Snyder, Okla., to superintend 


superintendent at 


pa if 


ent at Sterling, Okla. 


D. E. Stitzel, superintendent at 
Waterman, Ill., to superintendent at 
Orangeville, Ill. Kent Robinson, prin 
ipal at Rockford, Ill., will succeed Mr. 
» ( t Waterman 


The school shop equipped with 
Logan Lathes gives its students 
the big advantage of learning 
on an actual industrial tool. 
Logan sustained accuracy and 
versatility permits a broad 
range of industrial type proj- 
ects for advanced classes. 
Logan safe-operation features 
and rugged construction are 
of special value with novice 
groups. No other lathes of 
comparable specifications 
match these Logans for 
economy. 
Screw Cutting and Turret Lathes 
In a Wide Range of Sizes 


9”, 10", 11", 12” and 14” swing, all 
with Logan advanced design features. 


’ swing, 1” collet 
bore 


—y > Ga 


9” swing, V2" collet 
25/32" bore 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


4901 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinpis 





Marvis E. 
Keota, Okla., to superint ndent at In 


Okla 


Gee, superintendent at 


dianola, 

Charles J. Johnson, superintendent at 
Bloomfield, lowa, to superintendent at 
Fort Madison, Iowa, succeeding Har- 
land L. R. Passchal. 

Ewell E. Waddell, administrative as 
sistant to the superintendent at Fort 
Thomas, Ky., to acting superintendent 
there, succeeding Russell E. Bridges. 
Leo td. 


tendent at Worcester, Mass., to super 


Doherty, assistant superin 
intendent there. 

Ace Puckett, superintendent of the 
Heber Elementary School, Heber, Calit., 
to superintendent of the Death Valley 
Unihed School District at Shoshone, 
Calif. 

William Blatnick, high school pr n 
Bank, N.J., to 
Lockport 
High School, Lockport, Ill. 
Louis Bottino. 

Fred M. Pokorney, superintendent at 


cipal at Red superin 


tendent of the Townshiy 


succeeding 


Howells, Neb., to superintendent at 
Randolph, Neb. 

Joseph Stripe, high school principa! 
at Grayling, Mich., to superintendent 
there, succeeding Frank L. Bond. 

Stuart Open- 
lander, superin 
tendent at Wayne, 
Mich., to superin 
tendent in Dear 


Mich. Mr. 


Openlander signed 


born, 





a three-year con 


Stuart Openlander 


tract at 


starting 


salary of $18,500. Before going to 
Wayne, he was superintendent at Holt, 
Mich. 
Stratford, lowa, to superintendent at 
Neola, lowa. 


Jesse W. Martin, superintendent at 


Jorgensen, superintendent at 


Nowata, Okla., to superintendent at 
Sulphur, Okla., succeeding George S. 
Portman. 

Dan A. 
Rensselaer, 


Bedford, succeeding H. H. Mourer, 


Schafer, superintendent at 
Ind., to superintendent at 


who retires July 31. 
Arthur O. Weddle, assistant princi 
Ind., to 


pal at Crothersville, superin 


tendent at Sunman, Ind. 

J. L. Akridge, high school principal 
at McAllen, Tex., to superintendent, 
Hempstead, Tex. 

Paul R. Slater, superintendent of 
Brentwood Schools, Pittsburgh, to su 
perintendent at Haverford, Pa., suc 
ceeding R. R. Abernethy. 

A. R. Grabenhorst, high school prin 
Naselle, Wash., to 


cipal at superin 
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Burroughs Budgetary Accounting Machine 
prepares daily reports that tell the complete 
dollars-and-cents story at a glance! 


shown on the Budget Ledger accounts are quickly 


Take a good look at your daily budget reports. And 
check those periodic reports, too. Are the figures 
unquestionably accurate? Complete to the minute? 
Easy as ABC to interpret? 

A “yes’’ to all three means your accounting depart- 
ment is in the most efficiently run, streamlined class 
—right where it should be! In fact, it sounds like 
you're already one of the thousands of users of the 
Burroughs Budgetary Accounting Machine. 

For the Burroughs combines the modern direct-to- 
the-answer principle with new simplicity of form 
design. The result: your reports are always current, 
speedily and economically produced; and tell the 
complete story at a glance. 

From the machine-proved ledger balances you get 
a true picture of any activity at any time. Balances 
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summarized to give you clear, concise periodic 
reports. And there’s little, if any, chance for error. 
The Burroughs mechanically prevents posting errors 
caused by picking up previous balances incorrectly. 

If you’re not already using this Burroughs, isn’t it 
just what you need to streamline and simplify your 
entire budget control operation? Call our nearby 
branch office for a free demonstration. Or write to 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 


“Burroughs’’— Reg. TM 





the Naselle-Grays Rive 
school s n there, succeeding Frank- 
lin Shaw. 

Kenneth Bachman, superintendent at 
Delamere, N.D., to superintendent at 
Bordula . N.D 

Lewis C. Wood, super 
Mich., to 
Mich. 
Dorsey Schaper, high schoo 
r, Mo., to superintendent at 


intendent al 
Covert, superintendent at 
Bangor, 
princ} 
pal it Dexte 
Parma, Mc 
Bryce Hill, high school 
New Lima, Okla., to superintendent 
there, succeeding Fred Williams. 


principa al 


S. Lyman Hilby, high school prin 
cipal at Bothell, Wash., to superintend 
ent at Chelan, Wash., succeeding Ear- 
nest L. Louck, who has been appointed 
issistant superintendent at Pasco, Wash. 

Kembel Dahl, superintendent at Oris 
ka, N.D., to 
dock, N.D. 

Lowell V. Krutsinger, superintend 
ent of the East Richland Community 


superintendent at Brad 


Unit School District, Olney, IIl., to su 
perintendent of the McLean County 
Unit No. 5, Normal, III. 

Raymond E. Lee, high school prin 
pal at Otis Orchards, Wash., to su 


SOLVE: your classroom 


STORAGE | 
problems ‘ 


— with the 


Made of sturdy high- 
impact plastic, with high 
gloss finish—UNBREAK- 
ABLE in normal use 
Resists soiling — easily 
cleaned 

Light weight and easy to 
handle — even by small 
children 

Sizes to fit all existing 
rack systems 

Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 











s 
ABRTCATO® 


ae 


SK TORM 


Here’s the low cost answer to 
your classroom storage problems — 
school trays by Fabri-Form that 
store each student’s materials IN- 
DIVIDUALLY! They're widely 
used for storage in home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 
chemical labs, teacher’s wardrobe 
cabinets and manual training; as 
well as for many miscellaneous 
storage uses. 

You can use Fabri- Form school 
trays without additional equip- 
ment, yet they will fit any standard 
rack system you might install later. 
These trays solve EXISTING 
STORAGE PROBLEMS J] MME- 
DIATELY, yet are adaptable for 
later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. 


] (rite for 


details TODAY! 


5 


The FABRI-FORM Company, BYESVILLE 1, OHIO 
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perintendent there, succeeding Loran 
E. Anderson, who will become prin 
cipal of an air force school in New 
foundland in 

Archie A. Roberts, superintendent at 
LeFors, Tex., to superintendent of the 


\ugust. 


Beeville Independent School District, 
Beeville, Tex. 

John E. Kunelius, superintendent at 
Delavan, Minn., to superintendent at 
Waterville, Minn. 

Paul E. Winson, superintendent at 
superintendent of 
Winnebago, IIl., 
succeeding Vance Williams. 


Lafayette, Ill. te 
School District 323, 


Joseph Brozak, superintendent at 
Athens, Mich., to superintendent in 


Wyoming Park near Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Harold Stockwell, high school 
principal at Athens, will succeed Mr. 
Brozak as superintendent there. 

Charles McNurlin, superintendent at 
Waterville, Wash., to superintendent it 
Tonasket, Wash., succeeding E. A. Not- 
son, who is retiring. 

Loyde Peterson, principal at Grenora, 
N.D., to superintendent at 
N.D. 


Donald B. Nelson, superintendent at 


\lexander, 


Morristown, Minn., to superintendent 
at Lewiston, Minn. 

Ferd J. Kiesel, assistant superintend 
ent of Mount Diablo Unified School 
District, Concord, Calif., to superin 
tendent at Fontana, Calif. 

Max S. Smith, 
superintendent at 
Highland Park, 

Mich., to professor 

of education and 

assistant to the 

v3I¢e president, 

Michigan State \ 
University. Mr. Max S. Smith 
Smith has also served as superintendent 
North 
Mich. Several of his articles 
NATi 


Muskegon, and 


at Reading, 
Niles, 
have appeared in Th 
SCHOOLS, 

Ryland W. Crary, professor of edu 
cation at Washington University, St. 
Louis, to director of education for the 
Educational Television and Radio Cen 
ter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Roy Stuffle, superintendent at Rock-+ 
port, Ind., to superintendent at Brazil, 
Ind. 

J. J. Wiggins, superintendent at 
Lynchburg, Ohio, to elementary and 
high school supervisor for Highland 
County, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

R, D. Fetter, principal of Richwood 

ligh School, Richwood, Ohio, to su 
perintendent of Claibourne-Richwood 
schools there. He succeeds H. R. Fish- 
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Would you like 
another classroom 
by tomorrow ? 





Modernfold Doors Can Divide Any Room in Your School into 
Low-Cost Classroom Space... Almost Instantly 


School administrators who can’t wait 
while funds are voted for expensive new 
construction have found MODERNFOLD 
doors a practical and permanent solution 
for many of their space problems. 
These sturdy folding doors can be in- 
stalled in just a few hours, enabling you 
to create classrooms wherever you want 
them, whenever you need them. They are 
easily washed and student-resistant. 
Your MODERNFOLD distributor can 
help you plan your space more efficiently, 
and tell you more about MODERNFOLD’S 
low maintenance and long service life. No 
cost or obligation for this service. 





















In seconds, large rooms convert into two smaller ones—or vice versa. 
MODERNFOLD moves smoothly and quietly into place on overhead tracks. 












New Castle Products, Inc., Dept.H54 
New Castle, Indiana 
(In Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 6) 


cc-- 
| 






Please send me full information on MODERNFOLD Doors 








MODERNFOLDS can “take it’! 
Their all-steel framework with 


vinyl covering is built to last a 
pats faaleoleoti-jlaalielie| 
MODERNFOLD distributors are 


DOORS listed under “Doors” in city 
classified telephone directories. 

























©1956, NEW CASTLE PR TS, INC 
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er, who has accepted the position ol to superintendent there. He succeeds thard will become superintendent at 
I | 


superint ndent of Union Courty, Ual Servis. Newark under a three-year contract in 
Marysville, Ohio Don Lambright, high school teacher July 1957 
Gordon Hansen, principal of Adams at Fillmore, Mo., to superintendent of Raymond Harvey, superintendent at 
High School, Franklin, Minn., to su C-3 School District, Bolckow, Mo. He Bixby, Okla., to superintendent at Vini 
intendent there. He succeeds John F. succeeds Horace Borchers, who has ta, Okla. He succeeds G. R. Griffin. 
Palm, who has resigned. resigned. James Y. Moultrie, supervising prin 
G. M. Elstad, principal of Franklin Lynn B. Triplett, superintencent at cipal at Cullman, Ala., to superintend 
High School, Franklin, Minn., to su Noonan, N.D., to superintendent at ent at Scottsboro, Ala. 
perintendent at Milroy, Minn. Columbus, N.D. He succeeds Bruce Roger B. Everly, superintendent of 
Ray Holder, principal at Ainsworth, Carlson, who resigned to become su the El Segundo Unihed School Sys 
Neb., to superintendent at Long Pine, perintendent at Velva, N.D. tem, El Segundo, Calif., to superintend 
Neb Thomas B. Southard, superintendent ent at Chico, Calit. Hg succeeds H. 
Paul Scarbrough, principal of Santa at Whitehall, Ohio, to administrative Thurston Hatch. 
Rosa High School, Santa Rosa, N.M., assistant at Newark, Ohio. Mr. Sou Carl A. James, superintendent at 
Concordia, Kan., to superintendent at 


Emporia, Kan. He succeeds W. M. 


: Richards, who 1S reuring. 
r 0 it g 0 i i g | fe S Henry E. Butler 


| Jr. ¢ legal coun 


sel for the Com 

y mission for the 

E : Defense of De 

Howe folding tables are especially designed for comfortable seating and ES eee 
POC T AL yuy’ 


rugged wear. They’re light, strong—and practically indestructible. They 


fold smoothly and compactly—take up minimum space when not in use. the 





Education o 





N.E.A., effective 4 ye 
All steel chassis. A September 4. A Henry E. Butler Jr 
brace at each leg for graduate of Yale’s law school, Mr. But 


extra strength and a 
leg at each corner for 
engineering balance. 
Riveted and welded 





ler is currently completing requirements 


for a Ph.D. in school administration at 





the University of California. He has 


HOWE 


ght in California schools and has 


S uare Leg throughout. Choice of taug 
q ' several different tops practiced law in Ohio. Mr. Butler suc 
and sizes. ceeds the late Cyrus C. Perry. 





Table 






William M. West, supervisor of in 


struction at Piqua, Ohio, to superin 





tendent of the county exempted school 

district, Greenfield, Ohio. He succeeds 

B. R. Duckworth, who is retiring. 
Vernon Anderson, superintendent at 


All steel chassis with 
retreating leg fold. 
Strong, fool-proof lock 
with self-tightening 
principle. Two separate 
braces for each pair of 
legs. Braces are riveted 
to chassis. Choice of 
several different tops 
and sizes. 


Mallard, Iowa, to superintendent of the 
Callender Community School, Callen 
der, lowa. He succeeds Wilbert i 
Jensen. 

S. Lyman Hilbe, principal at Bothell, 
Wash., to superintendent at Chelan, 
Wash. 

L. C. Howard, superintendent at Lo 
This revolution- meta, ‘Tex., to superintendent at Blan 
ary folding bench 
and table unit is 
a wonderful con- who has resigned. 
venience for cafe- Robert Games, assistant principal at 

teria, class- : 
room and Willshire, Ohio, to superintendent 
many other there. He succeeds Robert G. Lucas, 
uses. Converts 
quickly intoa ; 
bench with back J. M. McCroskey, superintendent at 
rest, ora two tier Iredell, Tex., to superintendent at Glen 
“bleacher.” Folds ie te 
automatically and saa tas deco 
can be moved with John Wollman Jr., principal at Spen 
ease. No more | cer, S.D., to superintendent there. 
lifting or lugging. 






HOWE 
Pedestal Leg 













co, Tex. He succeeds Fred McKeown, 


who resigned, 


Bench and Table 


Combination 








Dimensions: Table—30" x 72’ x 27” high. Benches—9'2” x 72” It literally “floats” 
x 16” high. Folded position—172" x " x 381%" high. along. RESIGNED . . . 
iF IT FOLDS— Paul T. O'Hare, superintendent at 
ASK HOWE | hompson Falls, Mont. 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. ONE PARK AVE. + NEW YORK 16, N.Y. (Continued on Page 132) 
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THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL CA 


CLASSROOM IN SESSION 
NO 
DISTURBANCE 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


LLS FOR P-A-X — THE BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





that’s immediate and private... with P-A-X 





Quick, confidential, ‘‘inside’’ commu- 
nication is a must for efficient admin- 
istration of the modern school—just 
as it is in business. That’s why more 
and more school officials are depend- 
ing on P-A-X Business Telephone 
Systems for private exchange of in- 
formation between administrative, 
teaching, and maintenance person- 
nel. For P-A-X provides disturbance- 
free communication at low cost. It’s 
a recognized device for putting con- 
trol of school operations in the hands 
of those responsible for them. 


P-A-X Systems are privately- 
owned by schools, give the same de- 
pendable service as public telephones. 
You simply dial a two-digit number 
for immediate, two-way contact with 
any room or other location within 
your school. 
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The P-A-X Telephone System is 
easily installed in new schools or old; 
it adds only about 14 of 1°% to 
the average cost of a new class- 
room! It is expansible to meet future 
requirements, and requires sur- 
prisingly little maintenance. 


Thousands of business firms are 
using this same “‘inside’”’ telephone 
system because it saves time and 
money. If you are responsible for 
school administration let us tell you 
how a P-A-X telephone system would 
serve your specific needs. 


Write or call Automatic Electric 
Sales Corporation, 1033 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
(HAymarket 1-4300). In Canada: 
Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) 
Ltd., 185 Bartley Drive, Toronto. 
Offices in principal cities. 


“How P-A-X works in the 

business of running a 

school.”” Read—the story 

of school communications = 
at Lewis Mumford High , 
School, Detroit. Write / 


for FREE COPY jig. 


TODAY! 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 
® 
Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic sonnel SS) 








O. E. Lumsden, superintendent ot RETIRED 


the Springlake Independent School Dis Eugene W. Pruitt, supe rintendent for 


rict, Earth, Tex Frederick County, Frederick, Md. 
Alfred C. Coleman, superintendent M. E. Bruce, assistant superintendent 
it Center Point, Tex. at East St. Louis, Ill. Mr. Bruce, who 


S. W. Stockdale, superintendent at is now 7, served as superintendent in 


Onida, S.D. East St. Louts until 1953 
C. B. Vernon, superintendent at Mar Paul Wickless, superintendent at 
ion, lowa. New Cambria, Mo. 
Herbert D. Smith, superintendent at Thomas E. Corbett, supervising prin 
Fort Davis, Tex cipal ot Purchase Line Joint School 
F. W. Keller, superintend nt at Stur District, Commodore, Pa. 
reon Bay, Wis H. E. Binford, superintendent at 
Bonnie McElmurry, superintendent Bloomington, Ind., for 21 years 
at Arapaho, Okla. Wendell H. Russell, superintendent 
Leland P. Linn, superintendent at at Tracy, Calif., for 14 years. 
Ashland, Ore Clarence W. Bosworth, superintend 
A. A. Remy, superintendent at Crest ent at Cranston, R.I., atter 39 years ot 
ine, Ohio, for ll years service in the Cranston schools, the 
Roscoe D. Shaffer, superintendent at last 21 years in the position Of super 
Muncie, Ind. . intendent. 
Frank C. Ransdell, superintendent Guyon J. Carter, superintendent of 


the fourth supervisory district, Steuben 
County, Avoca, N.Y., tor 45 years. 
Dayton, Iowa. Caroline Perry, superintendent of the 
O. i Johnson, superintendent at second SuperviSOTyY district, Washing 
Greencastle, Ind. ton County, Cambridge, N.Y. 


C. O. Waldron, superintendent at Joel A. Burkman, assistant chief, di 


for Hardin County, Ohio, for 24 years. 


E. O. Lindberg, superintendent at 


1] } | 
Westside. low F vision ot state colleges and teacher 
R. H. Fergin, superint I it Goran education, state department ot educa 
er, Wast tio! Sacra nt Cah 


a lesson in 







plumbing 
maintenance 





CONTROLS GREASE 
ELIMINATES ODORS 

¢ REDUCES SLUDGE 

© ELIMINATES STOPPAGES 


When Used in © cosiils 


© GREASE TRAPS © PLUMBING BIONETIC MEANS TROUBLE-FREE 
© SEPTIC TANKS © MUNICIPAL MAINTENANCE! 


@ THLE FIELDS SEWAGE PLANTS 


* & 
Nature's 
First Aid to Waste Th () | L C Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Bionetic contains billions of beneficial bacteria. These bacteria solve your 


plumbing problems by attacking arid devouring all organic wastes .. . both 
liquid and solid . . . grease, sludge, scum and slime. When introduced into 
your plumbing system, Bionetic’s billions of bacteria come to life. Quickly and 
completely, they eliminate odors and stoppages. Bionetic is safe — completely 
harmless to humans and plumbing. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Write for your nearest distributor and FREE descriptive literature. 


RELIANCE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Bionetic Division P.O. Box 6724 Houston 5, Texas 
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Chester F. Mil- 
ler, after 28 years 
as the first super 
intendent of the 
consolidation of 
the east and west 


side schoo! systems 





ot Saginaw, Mich. 


Chester F. Miller 


He went to Sag 
inaw trom Galesburg, Ill., where he 
had been superintenden ot schools trom 
1922 to 1928. Earlier, he had been 
principal and superintendent of Com 
munity High School, Normal, IIL, and 
superintendent at Polo and Tiskilwa., 
Ill. In Michigan, Supt. Miller has 
served on a number of state education 
committees and also has been president 
of the state association of city superin 
tendents. In Illinois, he had been presi 
dent of the city superintendents asso 
ciation, treasurer of Northern Illinois 
Teachers Association, and secretary ol 
the Central Illinois Teachers Associa 
tion. Supt. Miller has been a member 
of the editorial advisory board of The 
Nation’s Scuoots for the last 29 years 

W. H. Seaman, superintendent at 
Leona, Kan., and former dean at High 
land Junior College, Highland, Kan 

M. Channing Wagner, assistant su 
perintendent at Wilmington, Del. 

J. S. Barrington, superintendent at 
Monroeville, Ohio, for the last eight 
years. 

Thomas Ford, superintendent at 


Reading, Pa., since 1933 


DIED 

George W. Grill, retired, a former 
member of the administrative staff ot 
the public schools at Lakewood, Ohio 
Dr. Grill was treasurer of the National 
Association of Public School Busin SS 
Officials trom 1923 to 1926. Since 1952, 
he had served as the ofhcial A.S.B.O 
historian. 

Hollie McVey Davis, superintendent 
ol the Borough of River Edge, N.J., 
4 


for the last years. 


Samuel P. Capen, retired chancellor 
of the University of Buffalo and first 
director of the American Council on 
Education, at the age of 78. 

Earnest Alvin Barker, superintendent 
at Honey Grove, Tex., for 21 years 

William A. Driscoll, who retired 
March 1, after 23 years as superintend 
ent for Montgomery County, Dayton 
Ohio. 

Grant Ruland, 87, former superin 
tendent at Gunnison, Colo 

William Karl Hopkins, 76, superin 
tendent at Ogden, Utah, for 30 years 


He retired in 1949 
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BS) — You mean there's just enough 
| heat here to take the chill off 
the windows on teal cold days? 


That's right, Joan, it puts an 
‘extra’ blanket of heat between 
us and the cold ‘wall of ice’. 


Nesbitt “package” consists of unit ventilator (left), with finned-tube radiation housed in open or 
closed storage cabinets, or grilled casings. 


Nesbitt Syncretizers with Wind:O-Line Radiation 
provide solid comfort throughout the classroom! 


You can be sure of solid comfort throughout the 
entire classroom with the Nesbitt Syncretizer with 
Wind*OsLine Radiation. Because, downdraft pro- 
tection and room heating are handled separately. 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer—an attractive heating- 


upward, over pupils’ heads. 
The combination of these two important func- 
tions eliminates overheating, energy-sapping stuffi- 


ness, stagnant air pockets. Pupils stay more alert, 
their performance improves, teaching is easier. 


What’s more, there’s no waste of fuel. 

American Blower offers a complete line of prod- 
ucts for schools—from Syncretizers to Ventilating 
Fans, Unit Heaters, and Power Roof Ventilators. 
For complete data and prices, contact our nearest 
branch office, or write us direct. 


ventilating unit—supplies the right amount of heat, 
blended with the right amount of fresh, outside 
air. For both sides of the Syncretizer, Wind*Os 
Line finned tubes extend the full length of the sill, 
radiating an extra blanket of warmth to te.nper 
cold downdrafts from windows . . . deflect them 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American - Standard 
Zo BY 

¢ 


AMERICAN (@) BLOWER 


* 
eet Y 
A 
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MUSIC ROOMS CLASS ROOMS 


UNDESIRABLE 


SOUNDS 


|= from room to 
room 
transmission 


STOP AIRBORNE 
SOUND WITH 


HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTS 


SOUND INSULAT- 
ING DOORS 


Practice 
Room 


Corridor 


Isolate disturbing noise and sound in music 
and band rooms, gymnasiums, workshops 
and hallways with this nationally famous 
sound insulating door. Pre-measured for’ 
sound reduction, you know in advance the 
final noise factor. Sound Insulating Doors 


come in 35, 40 and 43 decibel degrees of 


transmission loss. Write for details or con 


architect or 


Get this FREE brochure 


s in under 


sult your acoustical engineer. 


Jable non-technical 
anguage how SOUND 
NSULATING DOORS 

how sound 


s meosured 


WRITE BOX NS 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEENAH @© WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON ® CLEVELAND 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


EE 


Books. By 
librarian, 


Helping Children’ Discover 
Doris former children’s 
Fresno, Calif >p. 50. 50 cent 

Guide to Good Leadership. By Kenneth 
A. Wells research, National 
Council, Boy America. Pp. 50 
50 cents 

Modern Man, The story of his past devel- 
opment and future possibilities. By Ashley 
Montagu, former chairman of the depart- 
ment of anthropology, Rutgers University 
Paul Brandwein, chairman, science depart- 
Forest Hills High School, New York 
60 cents 


ADMINISTRATION 


Selected References to the Junior High 
School 1950-56. A listing of the significant 
literature on the three-year junior high 
Prepared by Ellsworth Tompkins 
and Virginia Roe. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 11. 10 cents 


Gates, 


director of 
school 
; Scouts of 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

Audio-Visual and Other Education Ma- 
terials for Instruction and Community Un- 
derstanding. Teacher Education, March 
1956 Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill. Pp. 71 

Fire Effects and Fire Control in Nitro- 
cellulose Photographic Film Storage. Build- 
ing Materials and Structure Report 145. By 
J. V. Ryan, J. W. Cummings, and A. C 
Hutton U.S. Department of Commerce 
U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington, D.C 
Pp. 20. 20 cents 


ment 
consulting editor. Pp. 50 


GUIDANCE 
Guidance in the Modern School. By 
Henry B. McDaniel, Stanford University, 
and G. A. Shaftel. Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th 
St., New York. Pp. 526. $5.75 


HEALTH 
Health Observation of School Children. 
By George M. Wheatley, M.D., third vice 
president, health and welfare, Metropolitan 
Frades 10 to 12 Life Insurance Co., and Grace T. Hallock, 
health writer. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42d St.. New York. Pp. 488. $6.50. 


CURRICULUM 
Course of Study, Music. 
Curriculum Bulletin 1955-56 series, No. 6. 
New York City Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn. Pp. 20 
Study Is Hard Work. By William H. Arm- 
strong, head, department of study technics, 
Kent School, Kent, Conn. Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33d St. New York. Pp. 167. $2. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

American College Life as Education in 
World Outlook. By Howard E. Wilson, sec- 
retary, Educational Policies Commission. 

Social Education in Elementary Schools. american Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
By Henry J. Otto, graduate professor, ele- sachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp 
mentary school administration and curric- 195 
ulum, University of Texas. Rinehart & 
Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York. Pp. 493 
$5.50 


$3.50. 


VOCATIONAL 
Nine Veterans Administration pamphlets 
Solid Geometry. Revised edition. By Educational Requirements for Employment 
Daniel T. Sigley and William T. Stratton of: Actuaries (pamphlet No. 7-8.1), pp. 14; 
Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York Biological Scientists (No. 7-8.2), pp. 21; 
Pp. 197. $2.60 Chemists (No. 7-8.3), pp. 11; Economists 
Pamphlets from Science Research Asso- (No. 7-8.4), pp. 11; Geologists (No. 7-8.5), 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago: pp. 11; Geophysicists (No. 7-8.6), pp. 10; 
Make Your Study Hours Count. By C Physicists (No. 7-8.7), pp. 11; Sociologists 
da’A. Gerken, director, University of lowa (No. 7-8.8), pp. 11; Statisticians (No. 7-8.9), 
Counseling Service, and Alice Kemp, coun- pp. 8. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Pp. 42 D.C. 15 cents per pamphlet. May be ordered 


separately 


selor and teacher 


50 cents 


COMING EVENTS 


COCO eee eee 


TELE 


NOVEMBER 
10-12. Adult Education Association, sixth 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


AUGUST 
26-31. National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration, 10th 
annual meeting, University of Arkansas. 


annual conference 


Association of Land- 
State Universities, 


11-15. 
Grant Colleges and 
Washington, D.C 


American 


OCTOBER 


Council on Schoolhouse 
meeting, Washing- 


2-5. National 
Construction, annual 
ton, D.C, 


11-17. American Education Week 


Associa- 
City, 


12-16. American Public Health 
tion, 84th annual meeting, Atlantic 

7-11. Association of School Business Of- N.J 
ficlals of the United States and Canada, 
42d annual convention, Washington, D.C DECEMBER 

5-7. National Conference on Exchange of 
Persons, sponsored by Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Chicago. 


14-17. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, N.E.A., 11th national conference, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JANUARY 


9. National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, sixth annual dinner, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


17-19. 
Pennsylvania 


Schoolmen’s Week. University of 
Philadelphia 
20-26. National Safety 44th 
annual session, Chicago. 


Congress, 


FEBRUARY 


American Association of 
Atlantic City, N.J 


22-25. American School Food Service 
Association, 10th annual convention, Chi- 
cago 


16-21. School 


Administrators, 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Johns-Manville 


Bie . SS 
: “r »™ a rn, 9 - | “ 237 \ 
fa e if Ha 
ee ee rat ia 4 


provides carefree floors for schools and hospitals 










Actual on-the-job figures show Terraflex" Vinyl Asbestos 
Tile reduces floor maintenance costs as much as 50°, 
when compared to the next-best: resilient type flooring. 


A damp mopping is usually enough to keep Terraflex spick and 
span. Its nonporous surface requires no hard scrubbing 

or frequent waxing. Terraflex defies tracked-in dirt 

and grime, spilled liquids and grease. 

In schools and hospitals—wherever reliable, economical 
floor service, long-wearing beauty and easy care must be 
combined, specify J-M Terraflex Vinyl Asbestos Tile. 
Available in 17 attractive marbleized colors. 





tha In hospitals and school dispe nsé aries, Terraflex 
For complete information, write Johns-Manville, | flo eT are = sistant rs commonly use | mild ac _ 
ara 7 - = - and disinfectants. Its nonporous surtace can be 

Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. PROoOUCTS kept sanitary with a minimum of care. 


See ‘MEET THE PRESS" on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


What's Hew FOR SCHOOLS 





AUGUST 1956 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 156. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Aluminum Folding Partition 
Has Automatic Operation 
Fully automatic operation is supplied 


in the new R-W Aluminum Auto 


The use of 
aluminum pane!s ensures strength with 
and the 
need for decorating and refinishing the 


matic Folding Partition. 


minimum weight eliminates 
panels. The manufacturer describes the 
panels as offering low design costs, low 
structural costs and low upkeep costs. 

The folding partition consists of 27 
thick, 
27 feet high. It is pow 
ered by a deluxe R-W Electric Operator 
that is activated by a key-switch control 
The 


are 


sections each three inches four 


feet wide and 


for full automatic 


em 
perma 
nently bonded to a resin impregnated 
honeycomb extruded alu 
minum frame. The core extends to the 
full dimensions of the frame, resulting 
in panels that are extremely rigid and 
strong, dimensionally stable, not subject 
to warping and deterioration, yet light 
in weight. The partition can be made 
to sizes to fit the need. 


operation. 


bossed aluminum facings 


core 1m an 


Pass doors can 
be installed for easy access to either side 
of the partition as desired and the panels 
can be faced with special materials up 
to any height indicated. The R-W fold- 
ing partition is stored in a convenient 
wall pocket at the end of the gymnasium 
or other area when not in use. The R-W 
Floor Seal Mechanism noise 
and locks the partitions in position. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Tl. 


For more details circle #797 on mailing card 


seals out 


Floor Machine Is Rugged 
Yet Light in Weight 
The new Tornado 13 inch floor ma- 
chine gives maximum polishing and 
scrubbing service yet is light enough to 
pick up and carry. The free floating 
double tube handle locks in the upright 
position for easy transporting or storing. 
The Tornado 130 is operated by a 
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single lever switch under the right hand 
grip with hand fatigue lessened by ample 
overtravel of the lever. A large rubber 
bumper around the edge of the machine 
protects walls and furniture and non- 
marking wheels make it easy to handle. 
The Tornado 130 is powered by a 
H.P. motor and comes complete with 
brush. Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 39. 


For more details circle #798 on mailing card 


Year-Round Conditioner 
for Classroom Air 

Heating, ventilation and cooling are 
combined in a new school air conditioner 
unit known as the HerNel-Cool. Blend- 
ing outdoor air with recirculated room 
air to heat, ventilate, cool and eliminate 
odors, the unit introduces chilled water 
with reduced proportions of outside air 
when outdoor temperatures rise above 


desired classroom comfort levels. The 
unit operates economically since the basic 
design permits introducing up to 100 
per cent of the desired ventilating air 
from outdoors. Classrooms can thus be 
pre-cooled naturally with night air, as 
well as using outdoor air, withdut re 
frigeration, to offset heat caused by the 
sun, electric lighting and active children. 

The HerNel-Cool operates like tradi- 
tional classroom unit ventilators during 
winter, early spring and late fall months. 
In the warm weather encountered in 
four-quarter, 1l-month and summer 
school programs in high schools and 
universities, it operates efficiently to 
keep the classroom at comfortable tem- 
peratures. Simplifications of the unit 
design and the self-contained controls 
keep the price within reasonable limits 
for classroom use. American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 

For more details circle #799 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 138) 


Vacuum-Impregnated Preservative 
in Hardwood Flooring 

Woodlife, a water repellent preserva 
tive, is now used in Robbins Hardwood 
The 
impregnated into the cells of the hard 
wood flooring by 1 Dri-Vac 
process. The preservative contains Penta 


Flooring. preservative is vacuum 


leans Ol the 


chlorophenol which protects against 
fungi attack and termites and reduces 
the natural affinity of wood for water. 
The vacuum controlled penetration proc 
ess gets the solution deep into the wood 
cells to 


against moisture in addition to giving pro 


assure thorough protection 


tection against decay and termites, Tests 
that the 
mains exceptionally 


indicate treated flooring re 


stable, preventing 
separations or large cracks in hardwood 
floors and the warping of the strips. 
No perceptible surface coating is ap 
parent, yet Woodlife makes an excellent 
base for finishes. It is odorless when dry 
and does not discolor the wood. Rob- 
bins Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich. 


For more details circle #800 on mailing card 


Storage and Tote Trays 
of High-Impact Plastic 

The new line of Fabri-Form high 
impact plastic storage and tote trays is 
unbreakable in normal use. The 
are easily cleaned with mild soap and 
water, are strong, yet light in weight 


trays 


and easy to handle and store. They are 
available in pale gray, tan and green as 
standard colors but can be made in spe 
cial colors in quantity orders. Each tray 
has a handy card holder on the front 
for student identification when used as 
tote trays, and for identification of con 
tents when used for storage of equip 
ment or supplies. 

Available in a wide range of sizes, the 


trays can be made to fit any standard 
rack system or tote tray receptacles in 
science or homemaking departments. 


The Fabri-Form Co., Byesville, Ohio. 


For more details circle #80! on mailing card 
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Today 


. i : ; 
-DECOR y" 
DURA ; oo 


fabrics 
are a must with 
~ School,Administrators 





\ 





Only the DURA-DECOR “family of fabrics”—of coated F] BERGLAS~ 
—offers Permanent Fire-resistance, No Maintenance, Durability, Lasting Beauty 


Cost-conscious school administrators, New Dura-Decor materials suggest 


seeking lasting values for every dollar new uses all around the school. Added 


invested, specify Dura-Decor fabrics to normal Dura-Decor stage hangings, 
throughout pictured above (left), is a back cyc 
The first cost — money-saving, too seasonally-decorated with removable 
for Dura-Decor installations is the water paints. In the upper right, Dura- 
last cost . no lifetime maintenance Decor protects an ordinary cloth stage 
budgets needed curtain; lower right, a Dura-Decor 
Dura-Decor “supported” fabrics — a room-dividing curtain makes two gyms 


core of strong Fiberglas cloth coated 
‘ p out of one. 

with synthetic resins — don’t crack or 

peel, bag or sag, are Fiberglas-tough Wherever fabrics are used in schools 

Won't fade, won't shrink or stretch, today, there is a permanently fire-re- 


mildew or rot. Dry cleaning and flame- sistant Dura-Decor fabric designed for 





proofing are never necessary. every job, 
‘ eT 7 
T.M, Reg For your personal copy of the new descriptive and 
illustrated catalog containing actual samples of 
the DURA-DECOR “family of fabrics” . . . and 


for the name and address of the Major Decorating 
Studio in your vicinity qualified to fabricate and 
install Dura-Decor fabrics, write Dept. 342 


APPROVED 


See You In Atlantic City 
Booth 1155 





—~ DURACOTE CORPORATION 
RAVENNA .. . . . . . OHIO 


2 
DURA-DECOR Fabrics are used for Stage Cur’ains @ Cycloramas @ Window Drapes ®@ Curtains 
for Wardrobe Openings ® Protection Curtains @ Room Dividers © A-V Room-Darkening Curtains 


® Reversible Cycloramas @ Gym Floor Protection Covers 
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Tubular Steel Seating 
Meets Classroom Needs 

The new Beckley-Cardy line of tubular 
classroom seating is contemporary in de 
sign and constructed for a long service 
life. The cantilever type of leg mount 
ing provides rugged strength yet instant 





self leveling so that the units stand firm 
and even on the floor. Legs, back and 
top supports are of tubular steel with 
seats and backs of shaped plywood. 
The seating is light in weight so that 
pupils may assist in seating arrange 
ments. Writing tops provide plenty of 
working room and a book box rack is 
optional. The line features three models, 
including a basic chair, a chair desk and 
a study top desk, which are offered in 
four colors and three sizes. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39. 


For more details circle 4802 on mailing card 


Reference Work 
Covers Contemporary Equipment 

Eighteen volumes will make up the 
complete new reference work known as 
“Our Wonderful World.” Several vol 
umes have already been completed and 
are now available. This new type of 
encyclopedia contains, in addition to 
standard reference information, such 
data as how modern cars are built, how 
to operate various types of modern 
equipment, how to drive a car and 
other current data. The last volume will 
contain extensive indexes and guides 
covering the entire set. 

The encyclopedia is edited by Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim with George S. Ams 
bary, Herbert Pinzke and Dr. J. Harlan 
Shores. The work is organized “thema 
graphically” as an educational plan for 
young people. It is neither alphabetic 
nor topical but is modeled after the 
philosophy and psychology used by the 
modern teacher and progressive librar 
ian. A special set of analytic cards is 
included for each volume of the School 
and Library Edition which is bound in 
gray buckrum. School and Library Div., 
Spencer Press, Inc., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. 

For more details circle £803 on mailing card 
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LARSEN JUNIOR HIGH 


Elgin, Illinois 


Shite 
NATIONAL 


LOCK 


built-in 


self-locking 
COMBINATION 
LOCKS 


No. 68-267 
Masterkeyed 


LeRoy Thompson, Elmer Gylleck, associate architects 


Another leading school selects National Lock 
built-in Combination Locks. Time and again, when 
careful consideration is given to lock quality, 
dependable, low-cost security and simplified, efficient 
locker control, National Lock is specified. Make 
certain this superior lock is an integral part of the 
new lockers you buy. Write for full information. 


NATIONAL LOCK BUILT-IN, SHACKLE, CABINET 
LOCKS FOR DEPENDABLE, LOW-COST PROTECTION 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS + LOCK DIVISION 


58, No. 2, August 1986 


Rauland ALL-FACILITY 


Central Control Dual-Channel 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


Unsurpassed Educational Tool: the RAULAND 

$220 All-Facility Console gives you modern, smooth 
administrative control of the entire school plant. Available 
to serve up to 80 rooms, the system performs every 
conceivable function: distribution of administrative 
information, radio broadcasts, recorded music, school 
entertainment, instruction—plus instant 2-way intercom- 
munication with all classrooms. Available also in $120 
Consolette model, less desk. The last word in School Sound 
—quality-built to remain modern for years. 


Your Choice of Every Desirable Program Facility 


Program Panel 


Selects any of 3 micro- 
phones or Room Return; 
mixes with any of 4 pro- 
grams: Radio, Phono, Re 
corder or Remote Line 
(Second program channel 
is combined with intercom 
panel.) 


UA AA Aid 


yer 


One- Operation ‘iene Radio 
elects anyradio 


Emergency, Tee an ae meee 
All-Call and plete FM band or the 
entire AM standard 


Pre-select broadcast band 
Switch 


Switch Panel 


Selects any or all rooms 
(available with up to 80 
room capacity) for all 
programdistribution & 
functions 


Intercommunication 


Permits 2-way conversation with 
any room; as second program 
channel, selects any of 2 micro- 
phones, radio or phonograph 


Phono Equipment 


Choice of Automatic Changer playing 
all record sizes and speeds, or Tran- 
scription Player playing up to 16” 
records of all speeds. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Ravland-Borg Corporation 


3515-N West Addison St., 


Chicago 18, Ill 


Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. We have 


classrooms; auditorium seats 


State 








What's Hlew ... 


Folding Furniture 

for Juvenile Classrooms 
Small-sized folding furni 

use in kinder 


Samsonite 


available for 


now 


ture 1S 





Sand 
gartens and other classrooms employing 


folding tables and chairs for children up 


to twelve years. Built-in features take 
into consideration the average weight, 
height and posture needs of this age 
group. The tables and chairs are light, 
safe and durable and can be set til easily 
by even the youngest child. They are 


offered in Coral and Gray Combination 


as well as Turquoise and Ant qu White. 


The tables, 24 inches square, are 197 
or 20 inches in height with tubular 
steel legs and framework. Matching 


: gp : 
chairs with tubular steel framework aré 


offered in the same bright 


COLOTS as 


The LONG-LIFE 
Bring Savings through Quality! 


omy 
GYM and SUPER-TURK Gym Towels. 
two-ply yarns full 20’ x 40 
in use 


free towel repair service 





TOWELS 


Cost, performance and service life are the true measurements of econ- 
And this is the quality that’s built into famous McArthur SUPER- 


shrunk size to eliminate strain when 
they thrive on rough service. For true economy . . 
the longest-wearing, lowest cost-per-use school towel on the market — 
choose McArthur Towels — with the economical School Towel Plan and 


° McARTHUR 


tables. Steel parts are finished in chip 
proof enamel. Shwayder Brothers, Inc., 
4270 High St., Detroit 29, Mich. 


For more detai!s circle 2804 on mailing card 


Fume Hood for Science Classes 
Is Fully Portable 

\ completely portable fume hood 1s 
oftered the No. 2C701R. 


It can be located at the instructor's dem 


in Flexihood 


onstration table in tront of the class for 
full visibility during science demonstra 


S 


tions. It can also be shared by biology, 
chemistry, physics and general science 
The 


Flexihood can also be easily 
the 


A lasses. 


locations within 


desired 


moved to 





classroom for laboratory experiments by 
\ minimum number of hoods 
Cal thus do a ot 
work throughout the science department. 


The Flexihood is 36'5 inches long, 25 


students 


maximum amount 









TOWELS that 


Woven of the best long staple, 


. choose 


& SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 
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NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 












inches high and 20 inches from front to 
back. With blower, it is 43 inches long. It 
is constructed of stainless steel which has 
a high bake coat of 

stability 


gC 
and 


Iden phenolic 


resin finish for maximum 


corrosion resistance. It has a_ hinged 


satety glass viewing panel at the instruc 
| 


tor’s side and a removable satety glass 


viewing panel at the student observation 


side. An open panel is provided at the 
instructor's side at the base front tor 
access to the material and apparatus. 


The Flexihood system employs connec 
tions to present service or demonstration 
in lab 
up 


found science 
he 
in any of several ways making the sys 
tem flexible, 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich. 


For more details circle 2805 on mailing card 


tables normally 


oratories. Fume exhaust can set 


safe and economical in use. 


Portable Electronic Instruments 
for Class Piano Instruction 

A new method of class plano mstruc 
tion, without sound, which permits each 
pupil to progress according to his own 
abilities, is offered in the new Wurlitzer 
Multi-Piano Moni 


The Electronic Piano is com 


Electronic Piano and 


tor System. 
pletely portable, folding up to be carried 


like a suitcase. It can thus be easily 


af” 
§} 


taken from room to room and from 
school to school. It is designed to permit 
silent piano practice, so far as the room 
is concerned, with the pupil hearing his 
own efforts through ear-phones. The 
unit is versatile, encompassing volume 
control, input jack for record player and 
provision tor use of an extension speaker 
and additional amplification equipment. 

The Multi-Piano Monitor System can 
be used with as many as 48 pianos at one 
time. Used with a group of Wurlitzer 
Electronic Pianos, each equipped with 
ear-phones, the teacher can listen to an 
individual pupil by flicking the switch on 
the monitor By flicking another 
switch she can give assistance to any in 
dividual pupil. A pupil in 
son session can thus receive the beneht 
of individual instruction and each pupil 
can practice without interfering with the 
rest of the class. When desired, switches 
can be thrown to permit sound and 
pupils and teacher can play audibly. The 
instruments make piano practice and class 
piano teaching possible in any classroom 
without disturbing other classes. The 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., DeKalb, Ill. 
For more details circle #806 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 142) 
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YALE 
COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCK 


WITH KEY CONTROL 


Sent fully postpaid, or 
delivered personally. . . 








with no obligation 
whatever 











We offer you this new Yale No. 516 Combination Locker 
Padlock, with control key—absolutely FREE—so you can 
see for yourself how convenient and secure it is, how 
well it solves school locker lock problems such as lost 
keys. Each lock on your order comes to you pre-set to 
one of the 10,000 combinations. With these locks would 
come a master chart, listing the combinations, for use as 
a record. The control key for the pin tumbler lock per- 
mits you to open any locker for any servicing. This 
No. 516 is finest quality throughout—has steel bolt, rust- 
less case and mechanism and is guaranteed against de- 
fects. To get your free “Try-it-and-see” lock, just fill out 
the coupon and mail it. 


+ ++ee++*SIMPLY SEND THIS COUPON*:++++++> 


No. 5)5. Where economy is desirable * The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Inc. 
and where key control is not essen- ° 11 South Broadway 
~ tial—this precision-made lock White Plains, N. Y. 
\ is the ere Has bank Gentlemen: Please send me FREE by mail [ or by your 
vault type « ial, rustproof case + representative [) the No. 516 Combination Padlock. 
and mechanism. j 
Name_ 


Title 


YALE—REG.U SPAT 


THE YALE,& TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY School_____ 
LOCK AND HARDWARE DIV.. WHITE FLAINS.N Y 


Preece 


es 


YA LE & TOWNE City____ x iii ln 


eeeeeoeeeoeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesn 
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Whats Tlew .. 
Slide File Box sixteen sheet floor models and twenty producer with valve control at each 
For Bookcase Storage and thirty-two sheet tandem models. chalk tray. The device affords an efte« 
Kodaslide 400 Filebox for by 2 slide Highlights of the new machines include tive method of removing the chalk dust 
mounts is styled lik 1 book for cot oot button for smooth teeding; Speed at its source and thoroughly cleans the 
Load Control for fast, easy loading; re- eraser. Chalk dust therefore does not 
designe bin assembly lor incre: anil get into the air and chalkboards ar¢ 
paper capacity per bin; Rotating Feed- more easily cleaned. 
Fingers for more positive operation, and The Trayvac can be easily incorpo 


the attractive new housing design. The rated into any new installation and int 


operator we rks in a comfortable seated most existing buildings. It.can be used 
position and all pages are under constant with any type or make ot chalkboard or 
inspection to prevent inclusion of blanks slate and the balance of the trim is the 
misprints same anodized aluminum as the tray. 
Plextone Gray is a new multicolored It is designed for rugged wear and mini 


coating recently selected as the standard mum maintenance and is offered at a 








finish on all models of Thomas Collators. reasonable price. Clean erasers are al 
enient bookcase stor ge. Che new bos It provides a heavy protective coating 
contains 16 plastic slide boxes for filing which resists chipping, cracking and 
ot slides b rout ( ( " tl ibrasions. ( omposed ol gray, white and 
individual boxes tilt b in stepped black pigments, the finish blends into a 
position for easy remova pleasing solid gray tone when viewed 
The file box is made of durable plastic from a distance. Thomas Collators Inc., 
with leather grain finish on back and 50 Church St., New York 7. 
front. It hold 100 cardboard or 176 For more details circle 808 on mailing card 
glass slide [The boxes can a e used 
4 a “s axe E a sont Eman . °» Chalkboard Cleaning Device 
Also Cleans Erasers 
\ new device is now available which 
Electric-Powered Collators eliminates the nuisance and messiness 
: , 
in Improved Design of chalk dust and also cleans erasers. 21. available with the use of the Trav 
Thor os arts ~ a a Loxeabiessacecsssin — ae ae — A md : Ges any vac and wet w: re: of the chalkboard 
Gapuicated en ; ie sits a ar cceee : a ee) — 4 is seldom required Tri-State Supply Co., 
ae 2h a nem imple and effective vacuum head. It 1750 W. Fifth Ave. Columbus 12, Ohio. 
machines. They cor t of eignt, te ind is connected to a motor driven vacuum For more details circle #809 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 144) 


— Build Winning Seams... 







CHOICE 
OF OVER 5,000 oP . 
SCHOOLS COULALLON 


MODEL 77-A 






PRECISION 
MADE-NO ADJUSTMENT 
NECESSARY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


RECOMMENDED Write today for FREE 
FOR AAU AND fete) BB ic) f catalog, and name of nearest dealer 


COMPETITION 
t NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S. A. 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTD. 
London, England 




















FOLDS IN A 
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Ascension Catholic High School 
Donaldsonville, La. 

Architect: LeBlanc and Deen 

Acoustical Contractor: J. Pau! Smith 


Acoustical Material: Armstrong Cushiontone 


Noise in this science room, alternately serving both boys and girls, is muffled by ceilings of Armstrong Cushionton 


Separate classroom wings for bovs and girls, plus 
double-duty areas which serve both groups at dif- 
ferent times, have permitted economical construc- 
tion of two schools in one plan for the Ascension 
Catholic High School in Donaldsonviile, La. 
The architects who designed the two-in-one lay- 
out incorporated such other cost-cutting features 
as laminated wood beams, continuous steel win- 
dows, and noise-quieting ceilings of Armstrong 
Full Random* Cushiontone. 

Attractive, low-cost Cushiontone is a highly effec- 
tive sound-conditioning material that is inexpen- 
sive to install and inexpensive to maintain. It ab 
sorbs as much as 85% of the noise that strikes 
its surface, providing a more efficient and studi- 
ous classroom atmosphere. 

Attractive ... The exclusive pattern of Full Ran- 
dom Cushiontone ceilings has a modern, casual 
appearance, makes any area seem more cheerful. 


Easy upkeep . . . Cushiontone’s smooth white 
paint finish can be cleaned or repainted by ordi- 
narv methods as often as desired without decreas- 
ing the material's acoustical efficiency. 
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2-in-1 school reduces noise with low-cost ceilings 


Fast to install... A Cushiontone ceiling goes up 
quickly by standard nailing, stapling, cementing, 
or suspension methods. In remodeling work, 
there is little interruption of normal routine. 


Free booklet, “Quiet at Work,” 
shows how Cushiontone and the 
full line of Armstrong sound-con- 
ditioning materials can work for 
you by increasing comfort and effi- 
ciency. For your copy, see your 
Armstrong Acoustical Contractor 
or write direct to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4208 Wabank Ave., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Armstrong 


ae 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Cushiontone® * Travertone* * Crestone* * Minatone® 


Arrestone® © Corkoustic® © Perforated Asbestos Board 


* TRADE-MARK 





Whats Hlew ... 


Maximum Slip Resistance 


in Super Hilco Floor Polish 


Lustrous appearance with hard 


ing qualities are incorporated into Super 





Hilco Lustre floor wax whi 
maximum sli resistance. Dhe long 

ing film is highly water resist 
withstand water spotting, repea 

ing and dry mopping. It may be patched 
and re-buffed with excellent 


does not become slippery with 
easy to maintain by dai y 
Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Jose 


For more details circle 7810 on ma 


Acoustical Ceiling Boards 
for Modular Ceilings 


, | | 
Inherent characteristics in the 


wet 
sh x ft 





; OH 


Meare cite Aor" 


Griggs 
Auditorium 
SEATING 


Topped by the Push-Back®Auditorium 
Chair shown here, Griggs offers the 


most complete line of auditorium seat- 
ing made in America today. Write for 
fully-illustrated catalog. 
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ah 


CORTON a, 


berglas acoustical ceiling boards make 
them readily adaptable to modular ceil. 
ings Light in weight, they are strong 
enough to support themselves over long 
spans, are dimensionally stable and do 
not buckle, warp or expand. The ceiling 
boards are firesafe, odorproof and rot 
proof and are installed by simply resting 
them on exposed “T” systems. Con 
venient access is thus achieved to elec 
trical equipment and duct work. 

The new large ceiling boards are avail 
able in eight standard sizes ranging from 
24 to 48 inches square. They are manu 
factured in three types: Stria, with a 
white grooved ceiling surface; Sonofaced, 
with sound absorbing material encased 
in duPont Mylar film facings, and Tex- 
tured, with a soft white finish. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio 


For more details circle 811 on mailing card. 


Miniature Dictating Instrument 
Is Self-Contained 

The SoundScriber “200” is an elec 
tronic dictating machine weighing less 
than six pounds. It can be readily carried 
in a briet case, suitcase or glove compart- 
ment or kept in the drawer of a desk. 
Microphone, power cord and a supply 
of discs are all contained within the in- 


strument which is inches high, 6% 


inches wide and 10 inches long. The 
(Continued on page 146) 


, 


EQUIPMENT, INC. 





portable SoundScriber “200” can be car 
ried by the strap handle or by means of 
a snap-on shoulder strap and provides all 
of the service of a standard size. 

Discs for the portable Sound Scriber 
“200” as for other models can be played 
back on any SoundScriber instrument or 
on a standard 33 1/3 r.p.m. phonograph 
The new machine is available in solid 
or contrasting color combinations. It has 
two arms, one for recording and _ the 
other for listening back and indexing is 
accomplished on the surface of the disc 
by a hinger up lever which indicates cor 
rection, end and special instructions. The 
instrument is started and stopped by the 





palm-sized microphone thumb-press but 
ton. Discs can be mailed for transcrip 
tion if desired. The SoundScriber Corp., 
146 Munson St., New Haven 9, Conn. 


For more details circle #812 on mailing card 
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YAKIMA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 

ARCHITECTS: JOHN W. MALONEY 
JOHN H, WHITNEY 


CLEANING 





TELESCOPIC* 
GYM SEATS 


Open, they provide safe, comfortable seating for capacity crowds; closed, 
they free almost every foot of floor area for class use 


Medart Seats have a self-supporting steel understructure that safely 
carries loads of 400 pounds per foot per row. Wood members add additional 
strength. Each row is supported on 4 vertical steel uprights that place the 
load on the floor. Automatic retracting rubber-cushioned rollers 

protect floors. One row, or as many rows as needed, may be opened and 

remaining rows locked in closed position. Exclusive ‘Floating Motion” 
design makes them easy to open and close. Many other 

features that save upkeep and money 


Write For Catalog 


®Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S, Patents 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3535 DeKalb St. : St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


“TYPE - RIGHT” 


ADJUSTABLE TYPING STANDS 


LEAD TO CORRECT - ACCURATE WORK 


The ‘‘Type-Right’’ adjust- 
ment unit elevates the type- 
writer to fit the comfort and 


e - i} oo correct posture of the typ- 
ill 7 ist. Four inch range of 
| adjustment in 10 seconds 
from 262 to 30%''. Stand PIs 
—— NG] frames are of heavy 1°’x 16 PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANER 
—— | 


gauge steel tubing. Colors Engineered . . . built for hard service . . . by vacuum 
are standard office green, specialists with experience second to none. Priced less 
gray, or tan. Other colors than $250, made-to-order for school budgets 
available on request. especially so because you make no compromise with 
quality or efficiency. 

Full % h.p. motor. Gets all the dirt... up to 6 times 
more. For wet or dry pick-up ... and for every cleaning 
task. Unique advantages of internal dirt bag emptying 


Proper Posture Chair de- / | ‘ 

P i and dust-free dry mop cleaning accessory. 

signed to match your new ae Write Dept. NS... see how much MORE cleaning 
stand, A tough sturdily power you get per dollar with this new Spencer. 

built chair of northern hard 

maple, finished in matching : : ei nen a 


colors. Chairs furnished B OMPA AR 
with rubber cushion glides. SPENCER 
FREE TRIAL - Samples furnished for 30 day trial ee 


without obligation. Spencer manufacturers a complete line of 


HARDWARE ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. seaplane rina 


Office Equipment Division © COMMERCIAL ~ oO MULTIVAC) © pes MULTI-VAC 
4 lV pi25—1 HP. i SENIOR P115 i; JUNIOR, P11 
I ” 


; . ” 
Phone 97 GARRETT, INDIANA _s.o. Box 97 ev f CSR eh 
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SIMPLIFIED 
sanitary 


STANDARD MODEL 


$429 


subject to 


F.O.B. 
Kewanee, Iii, 


change without Notice 


Dishes wash by the basketful in 
turbulent 120° to 160° wash wa- 
ter... are quickly, comfortably 
lifted to adjoining tub to rinse 
in a flow of 180° water that pos- 
itively kills surviving pathogenic 
bacteria. 

Plates, cups, glasses, silverware, 
pots and pans are washed, sani- 
tized and air-dried at the rate of 
2000 per hour. You save wages, 
dish breakage, soap and hot 
water. 


NEW 3-TUB 
KEWANEE 


provides extra 


full-size tub, 
plus additional 
shallow com, 
partment for 
gross soil, with 
special waste 
and drain. $684, 
F.O.B. Kewanee, 


Ill. (subject to 
change without 





notice) 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Kewanee Dishwasher 


802 Burlington Ave 


Kewonee, IIlinors 
Rush focts on 2-tub. 3-tub and Pre-W Kewonee 
Dishwashers of no st bligot 


Establishment 


Street 


Name | 
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What's lew... 


Coin Counter 
Has Increased Speed 


Counting speed for the Klopp Coin 


Greater Brilliance for 
Projected Specimens with 


Magnascope 
V200 


Victor's new 
microscopic 
slide projector 


Counter has been increased 23 per cent 


due to design changes. The Klopp 





it ie ONLY 200 watt microscopic 
slide projector available, Mag- 
nascope V200 throws brighter 
sharper images on a movie screen 
or table top. It's compact, highly 
portable, simple to operate, and 
blower cooled for complete safety 
of live and liquid specimens. 





Model-DI now delivers +5 
] 7 
second or 2/UU per 


coins per 


minute with fully 


accurate count, according to the manu Wherever microscopes are used, 
facturer. This time and effort saver for Magnascope V200 will increase 
your group learning. Send for 


cafeterias and other student activities 


3 | folder 2343 today. 
where charges are made is many times 


| ’ 
) 
faster in operation than hand counting } VICTOR 
’ 


and accuracy while relieving 


lh TNMACY M40 lo IAAECH 
CI iu 4 
pers ulies e machin ? ! 7) 4 af Xf rs 


deliver coins at hig 


assures 


can aiso be used to 
speed into wrappers for deposit, afiord Dept. A-86, Davenport. lowa 

, . 7 NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
ing an lditional saving in time and 


At 1G | 
effort. Klopp Engineering, Inc., 35551 | 
Schoolcraft Rd., Livonia, Mich. | 


e 3813 on mailing card 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 





For more details circ 


Folding Banquet Table 
Features Rugged Construction 
An all 
legs and a positive locking catch enable 
Budget-Rite folding banquet 
twenty 
which 
available in a 


, , 
steel frame with tubular steel 
the new 


table to support over times its 
The 
needs, 1S 


Masonite 


has a double-coated lacquer 


table, rneets 


we ight 
S¢ hool bud yet 


own 





plywood or Presdwood top. 


Che top 


finish that 1s protected by satin metal 


finish molding, and legs and stacking SUBJECT 








American Desk’s complete line of school furni 
ture. It's seen in the nation’s leading schools 
and preferred by educators everywhere 





frame are finished in chip-resistant baked 
enamel. t 

The table sets up quickly and folds to : 
inches due to the special 
Che table 
high and is 30 inches wide. The pedestal 


type legs give more leg room enabling 


a compact 


paired legs. stands 29 inches 





the six-foot lengths to seat eight and 

the eight-foot lengths to seat 10. The 

Brewer-Titchener Corp., Cortland, N. Y. 
For more details circle #814 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 148) 


american desk 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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WETECOM PHOCHESS Ui 


“SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS USA’’{ 


dramatic showcase-on-rails of the most modern school 
facilities, selected Gold Seal Floors exclusively! This famous 
traveling exhibit contrasts schools of yesteryear with the 
very latest in school design and equipment. Displayed in the 
“new” railroad car are five American Institute of Architects 


award-winning classrooms~— each with the Gold Seal floor 


ideally suited to room function and decor. “Schoolroom 


Progress USA” will visit 40 cities annually during the next 
3-5 years. See it when it comes to your city! 


/ 


Henr rd Museum and Greenfield Village and Encyclopedia Amer 


Gold Seal 14” Inlaid Linoleum with contrasting alphabet insets. 


Over half a century and still in service! 

That’s the amazing record of this Gold Seal Inlaid 
Linoleum installed at The College of The Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. Father Sullivan, Director of Purchases, 
writes: “Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum was originally 
installed in O’Kane Hall in 1903. In 1938 it was taken up 
and re-installed with black borders on stair treads of the 
main staircase. It’s still there—and in good condition!” 


New Exclusive Gold Seal ¥‘‘ Sequin® Inlaid Linoleum 
Now you can have all the durability of heavy-duty 
linoleum in new decorator-selected design and colors. 
Rugged abrasion tests have proved that the new design and 
colors will stay sharp and clear through long years of wear. 
Its all-over pattern hides scuff marks. The smooth surface 
seals out dirt, resists stains, is easy to maintain. Highly 
: resilient — it’s quiet and comfortable underfoot. See new 
53-YEAR OLD Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum on the main stair- %" “Sequin” at your Gold Seal Dealer. 
case of O’Kane Hall, Administration and Faculty Housing Building. 


SPECIFICATIONS for Gold Seal 4" Inlaid Linoleum: 6-ft. wide yard goods. 4” 


gauge, burlap backed. Install over suspended wood or concrete. 7 colors. 
* . *Trademark 


FOR HOME OR BUSINESS: FOR TH : 
INLAID BY THE YARD—Linoleum + Nairon* Standard + Nairontop* E LOOK THATS YEARS AHEAD 


RESILIENT TILES—Rubber + Cork + Nairon Custom + Nairon Standard y ; \ > ) 
Vinylbest + Linoleum + Ranchtile® Linoleum + Asphalt ‘ j ~* 
PRINTED FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS— S 


Congoleum® and Congowall 


RUGS AND BROADLOOM—LoomWeve* \\ 5 é / FLOORS AND WALLS 


©1956 CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 
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Whats Plow... 


Space-Saver Table is out of the student’s way, leaving the 
for White Sewing Machine table top for work. The welded tote 

The new Model No. 127 Space-Saver tray frame does not interfere with space 
Table is lightweight, attractive in ap required [or the student to sit comtort 


ably at the machine. When the machine 
head is recessed the smooth Formica top 
iffords a comfortable area for study or 
hand work. The table is 38 by 21 inches 
in size, 30 inches high. A built-in ad 
justable knee lever operates the White 
positive speed control which delivers 
full power to the needle no matter how 
slowly the machine is operated. White 
Sewing Machine Corp., 11770 Berea Rd., 
Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2815 on mailing card 


Sound Control Panels 
for Luminous Ceilings 
Translucent lighting panels for lumi 








nous ceilings now are offered with sound 





: . = noe : | | control qualities. Pertorated surtaces 
| ance vet Gurabdie unctiona I 
an be easily moved for flexible arrange 
ments the home gy classroom. 
[The new table can be arranged 1n pairs, 
side by side or back to back, or four 
tables’ forming a unit to accommodate 
four students in n l space 
B h hardwoe ] liar st are 
sed the sturdy c uction with 
non-marking Formica top which gives 
in attractive appearance and is easy to 
cleat Space is provided under the give the Iso-Sonic panels a high noise re 
table for holdir tote tray so that it duction coefhcient and they are effective 


one fingerprint 

can contaminate 
your silver! 
the STERIL-SIL 


SILVER HANDLING 
SYSTEM 
keeps bacteria count 
at a minimum! 


With Steril-Sil Silver Handling System the 
utensils are not touched from rinsing to dis- 
pensing. Only handles are exposed. Nothing 
touches business end of utensils after steri- 
lizing. The Steril-Sil System is economical, 
low in cost and an attractive addition to 
every feeding operation. Used and recom- 
mended by thousands of establishments 
throughout the country for sanitation and 
efficiency. 
Silver is washed in upright position in Cylin- 
ders and tumbled into empty Cylinders 
handles up. Silver is then carried in con- 
venient Baskets to replace empty Cylinders 
in Top Counter or Unda-Bor Dispensers. 






Steril-Sil Systems are available for every type of operation. Write today 


the STERIL-SIL company 
150 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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for use in air conditioned rooms where 
free circulation is required between up 
per ceiling chambers and room areas 

Maximum light diffusion and sound 
dissipation are achieved when the per 
forated Iso-Sonic panels are used with 
Iso-Lyte non-pertorated clear plastic pan 


s inverted and spaced above the Iso 


Sonic panels. The two-part Iso panels 


e 


may be separated for thorough cleaning 
Strong continuous aluminum edging: 
completely surround each Iso panel. The 
specially designed triangular cross-sec 
tion gives maximum strength and torms 
retention in all planes, assuring un 
formity of size and fatness tor the lite 
of the panel. Iso panels are fabricated 
ol specially formulated vinyl plastic hay 
ing consistent whiteness, and maximum 
light diffusion and transmission They 
will not support combustion. Iso Indus 
tries, Inc., 1654 Lincoln Blvd., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


For more details circle #816 on mailing card 


Convertible Unit 
for Seating or Eating 

Comtortable seating for five pupils is 
provided with the Seat-Eat in bench posi 
tion, It can take its place with lines of 
chairs for classroom or auditorium put 
poses. For study or for cafeteria or lunch 
room use, the back of the unit is quickly 
swung over the top, providing a sturdy 





table. The conversion is handled through 
an automatic self-locking device which 1s 
released only by operating the lever. 
Turning the chairs from the row in front 
and using those in the row behind the 
table gives lunch or study seating for ten 


pupils. The unit can be converted for 
the desired use in a matter of seconds, 
without the necessity of moving the base. 
It is available in two adult sizes and two 
children’s sizes. 

The table top of natural wood grain 
plastic 1s food-acid and heat resisting. 
It is long wearing and easily cleaned. 
Heavy steel in a tan splatter finish 1s 
used for the base and bench portions of 
the Seat-Eat unit. Seat-Eat Incorporated, 
1166 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


For more details circle #817 on mailing card 
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LIFETIME | EFFICIENCY 
DRAWING TABLE 
makes good your investment 


Rigid welded steel stands up under hard use, even 
Boards equipped with zinc plated steel end 
cleats Fingertip adjustment of board to any de- 
sired working angle arge all-steel drawers operate 
smoothly on nylon Hammertone enamel 
finish Drawing surface, 22” x 24”, reference sur- 
22” x 10”; also available with undivided top 
heights Also available 


ibuse ! 


glides 





Manufacturers of 
Lifetime Steel 
Blue Print 
Filing Cabinets 
Drafting Tables 
Tracing Tables 
etc. 


face, 
in many sizes, 30” to 37 
with steel or hardwood tops 


“LIFETIME STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Write today for NEW Catalog 


STACOR EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dealer Inquiries 
Invited 





477 Troy Avenue e Brooklyn 3, New York 


classroom got that way! 


Once upon a time these young students Sat 1h a Very TLOLSS 
classroom. Sometimes it was hard to hear the teacher. Sounds 
within the room—even small noises from corridors— were 
distracting. Then one day some men put up Gold Bond 


Travacoustic ceiling tiles. After that, the classroom seemed 


Rigid Corner Posts— 
Safer Recessed Hasps 


The Neubauer “TWIN 
POST”’ corners are actually 
2 posts with 3 strong cor- 
ners (see inset circle). They 
keep the whole basket 
rigid and in line. 


much quieter. And it was! 
keep 


{ mineral 


Good-looking Travacoustic tiles soak up Nose 
classrooms quiet for students and teacher alike. 
wool produc t. Travacoustic meets Federal Spec ifications 
SS-A-LI18b for incombustible materials. /¢ will not burn on 
s»bport combustion. 

i ravacoustic 1s lightweight, easily installed over new or 
existing ceilings. It can be repainted without affecting 


Note below how dividers acoustical properties. Gold Bond Travacoustic has provided 


guide and separate baskets 
and how hasp and padlock 
are nearly recessed inside 
shelf edge. Eliminates dan- 
ger of cuts and bruises. 


economical, practical sound conditioning for many 
schools throughout the nation. 


Call your Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor —for expert acoustical service 
His name is in the yellow pages of your phone book under “Acoustica 
Contractors.”” National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York 


ACOUSTICAL y 


PRODUCTS Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUC 





NATIONAL GypsuM COMPANY 
Dept. NS-86. 
Buffalo 2, N.¥ 





We also make Neubauer ‘‘Twin-Post’’ 
shelving in range of sizes. Write for 
literature. 


FREE ESTIMATES — Neubauer 
gym Basket Racks are made in 
capacity desired for any size bas- 
ket and can be equipped with 
casters. Olive green or airline 
grey. Special colors available. 


Inquiries invited from school supply dealers. 


TZN TIL AM Micnecvelis'22, Minnesota 
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whicl 


Vame 


{ddress 


Please send me your new booklet, “Quiet and Education,” 


1 gives the full School Sound Story by Gold Bond 

















Heavy Duty Sharpener 
Has Quiet Nylon Gears 
Nylon 


new 


pinion Pears a4 used Il the 


\psco 


mod Dexter 





efmicient 


operati ul resistance to the abuse 
n school use. Apsco Products, Inc., 9855 


W. Pico Blvd., Angeles 34, Calif. 


For more deta Q 


Los 


#818 on mailing 


Supe! 10 





Extra Capacity 
in Compact Dish Tray Truck 


Two solid shelves, which may be used 


Institutional Disposalls 
Have Safety Control 


Improvements on_ the line of 


new 
for dish trays or tor items not requiring 
supplemented by mid-frame 
an extra dish 

Dish Tray 


30. inches, 


Joseph Goder Disposalls include more 


blast trays, are 


burner equipment 


ethcient 
with integral electric 


type 
supports to accommodate 

tray in the new 1993-ST 
Truck. The truck is 184 by 


timer, safety con 


trol and electric The improved 


ignition. 
refractory insulation which lines the Dis 





posalls conserves heat, thus saving on 3614 inches high. The size and short 
fuel. Minimum maintenance costs and wheel base, together with four inch 
long life are other advantages ot the new — swivel caster wheels and eight inch main 
iodels which offer max:mum conven- wheels with easy-rolling rubber treads, 
ence in operation of the incinerator. make the truck easy to maneuver even in 
Designed as complete units requiring — restricted space. It is of stainless steel 
cnly flue pipe or breaching connections construction with easily cleaned shel! 
ind gas or electric supply connections 
when auxiliary fuel is used, the Dis “4 
posalls are sized so that they can_ be 
easily handled and will pass through 

tandcard doorways. When properly op 
erated they function without smoke or 
fly ash and burn rubbish or refuse. The 
extra large intake door permits direct 

umping ol refuse from containers with 
out extra handling. Any combustible or 

ncombustible waste may be deposited 
without sorting Of separating. The ash 
removal system permits emptying with 
out extra effort. Heavy cast iron grates, 

enforced steel castings and cast iron 
doors and frames ensure durability of corners and is available with or with 
the efficient, Class 1A portable incin- out stainless steel dish trays. Nutting 
erator. Joseph Goder Incinerators, 4241 Truck & Caster Co., 1201 W. Division 


St., Faribault, Minn. 


For more details circle 4820 on mailing card 


N. Honore St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle 2819 on mailing card 
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Kindergarten to college 


EVERETT STANDS UP... STANDS OUT! 


America’s most popular school piano! 





In hundreds of schools, this special piano has 
earned an enviable reputation for its ability to 
stand up under hard usage. And small wonder! 
From its full-cast plate and hard maple pin plank 
to its double veneered case, every detail is engi- 
neered for long, trouble-free service. But that’s not 
all! The Style 10 is a star performer as well. Extra 
string length needed for full, resonant tone is pro- 
vided by the 44-inch height, Full-size action per- 
mits unexcelled playing ease, too. Before you 
choose any s« hool piano, investigate the low-priced 
Everett Style 10. 





a 





- Everett Piano Co., Division of Meridan Corp., 
Mich. 


South Haven 6, 










” FACTS! 
/ A copy of “Report 10,” a 
factual rundown on school 
piano specifications, is 


‘. yours on request. 
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ig Reasons Why Universal 
Roll-A-Way* Bleachers Were Installed 


In This Big Recreation Center 


n selecting the main floor bleachers 
for this huge auditorium, the ar- 
chitect and building committee set up 
many rigid requirements. For example: 


COMFORT. Universal Roll-A-Ways 
because they provide much more nat- 
ural foot and leg room than any other 
leading bleachers. That assures spec- 
tator comfort. 


EASE OF OPERATION. Universal 
Roll-A-Ways because they open and 
close easily in both large installations 
like this (22 rows) and in small instal- 
lations... thanks to large, smooth- 
rolling wheels with broad faces, plus 
proper balancing of seat boards, foot 
boards and understructure. 

SAFETY. Uniwersal Roll-A-Ways be- 
cause they have cylinder locks, keyed 
alike, for locking sections in place 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


Representatives in principal cities 


Champaign, illinois ° 
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when folded. Folding arms in the 
understructure are also designed to 
lock sections automatically in opened 
position ... preventing accidental clos- 
ing of front rows when sections are 
partially occupied. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE. Uni- 
versal Roll-A-Ways because they are 
exceptionally strong and assure many 
years of trouble-free operation; also 
easier to clean and keep clean. During 
closing operations, seat boards and foot 
boards fold vertically ... dropping all 
debris to the open floor for easy sweep- 
ing. Nothing is carried back under 
closed bleachers. 


Naturally, with such high scores, 
Universal Roll-A-Ways were specified 
for this big installation. But they rate 
just as highly for small installations. 
Write for free catalog today. 











Bangor Auditorium 
Bangor, Maine 


Architect—Eaton W. 
Tarbell © Associates 


Size— ZY x /46’ 


Seating Capacity 


(maximum ) 8,000 


THIS EXPERIENCED MAN 


.. P. W. Bittick of M. E. O’Brien 
& Sons, Inc., 1 Harvard St., 
Brookline, Mass. (covering New 
England)...is one of many 
Universal representatives through- 
out the nation who will be glad 
to show you the superior advan- 
tages of Roll-A-Way Bleachers. 
Don’t hesitate to call for the 
representative in your area. 


* Trade-mark Registered 











What's lew ..- 


Public Address System Librarian’s Desk and Shelving as well as special colors if desired. John 
for Music Distribution Included in Multi-Level Unit E. Sjostrom Co. 5 Inc., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
A new music distribution and public The new Multi Level Circulation Desk Philadelphia 2 pER Pa. 


iddress system is now available in a combines a Librarian’s Desk with shelv- For more Getails circle 822 on mailing card 


ing units. Time and effort are saved 
with the unit which provides a 66 inch Pudding and Pie Fillings 
long section with two 40 inch high jy Institutional Packs 


shelves which are within arm’s reach. A hree new pudding and pie fillings 
storage cabinet with sliding doors torms are now available for institutional use 
the outside of the shelving unit. Specifically developed for use in feeding 


whe eS styled unit has mod large groups, the new fillings are offered 
crn umes and 1s constructed with tra- in chocolate, vanilla and butterscotch 
ditional Sjéstrém crattsmanship from the gayors. The special Universal formula 
) | ¥ . . 
best kiln dried hardwoods. Wood sur- results in maximum yield per ounce of 
faces are treated in various blond finishes pudding powder with lower cost per 
with the natural wood grain making the, rvice to the institation. Inctitutional 
pattern, The tough, satin-smooth suriace packs include 18 ounce packs and three 
is easily maintained with minimum eflort. pound 12 ounce key opening cans of 
Work a oe be supplied in rubbed Universal Vanilla and Butterscotch and 
wood, linoleum or surtaced-sealed, tough 9) ounce packs and four pound, six 
\ ] ; ore ee : ’ 
icolor, as desired. This new unit in ounce key opening cans of Chocolate. 
Universal Foods Corporation, 3005 W. 
Carroll Ave., Chicago 12. 
For more details circle 2823 on mailing card 





high fidelity, 24 watt model It teatures 
the Knight Deluxe 24 watt High-Fidelity 
Amplifer and is complete with micro 


phone, record changer and two 12 inch 


Move-About Desk 





vor savnaalitoae: 3 
ree , , —— erg ee #: for Left or Right Hander 
eee raises Both right handed and left handed 
a pupils will be comfortable in the No. 
oudness control boosts the low tones 
when volume is turned down, ensuring 


the New Life Library Furniture line is 


ful range sound even at ery iow VO 
attractive ap 


J 7 d sig a i C ( ‘ 
umes. Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. West- “‘ gned for efficiency and 


pearance and tops can be finished in 


“mm Ave., Chicago 80. ; 
ae ‘ = Sprout Green, Aqua, Flame or ii i 


For more details circle 282! on mailing card 


eer) coh ENCE 


America’s First KK Wire Fence—since 1883 








552 Move-About Desk introduced by 
Arlington. The seat swivels 45 degrees 
in either direction to permit proper work 
posture, with correct elbow rest and body 
support, whether the pupil uses his right 
or his left hand. The No. 552 is also ad 
justable in height, another important ele 
ment for correct posture and working 





comfort. 
The one piece classroom desk and seat 
unit can be easily moved for flexible class 





room arrangements. It can be entered 
from either side and has an open-side 
design, making it readily adaptable to all 


e You need a fence if the children lack protection against common 
hazards. And you certainly want time-tested quality in the safeguard you 








provide. Whether you choose heavily galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, 
corrosion-resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE 
Fence is quality controlled from raw metal to rugged fence erected on 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types and sizes of gates, and top rails. Finally, your PAGE 
Fence will be expertly erected by a reliable, technically trained firm 
permanently located in your vicinity. For important fence data and 
name of nearest PAGE firm— 


classroom arrangements for group study 
or project work. The desk lid closes to 
a 10 degree slope position or adjusts to 
level position. The rubber lid bumpers 
and friction-disc slam control hinges pro- 
tect hands and fingers and assure quiet 
closing. The writing surface is 18 by 24 
inches in size, grained hardwood or 


w rtle to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., plastic finish. Arlington Seating Co., Ar- 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Sale lll 
Philadelphia or San Francisco. lington Heig ts, . e 
For more details circle #824 on mailing card 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, (Continued on page 154) 
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St. Agnes High School, Rochester, N. Y 


Architect: Waasdorp & Northrup; Contractor: A. W. Hopeman & Son 


St. Agnes Divides to Conquer Space Problems 


Plans for new St. Agnes High School specified one large 
conference room for student use. But on occasion it had 
to accommodate two different group activities at once. 
The architect recommended Fotpoor. Now, at a touch, 
FoLpoors make two rooms of one. Or in seconds, 
Fo.poors glide completely out of the way again. Simi- 
larly, FoLpoors gave St. Agnes faculty members their 
private dining room without lost floor space (see inset). 
If you build or remodel, consider this flexibility that 
Fo.poor offers . . . at such low cost in space and money. 
There are sizes and fabrics for every situation, plus an 
option of electric control or hand operation. See your 
FoLpoor distributor for details. He’s listed under “Doors” 
in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. 


INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FOLD OOR 


THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send full details on FoLDOoR 


NAME 





ADDRESS __ 





What's Tlew ... 


Recessed Fixture 
for Classroom Lighting 





\ functional two foot by two toot 1 


cessed lighting fixture has been devel 
ops 1 for classroom light ny It ilso 
efhcient for use in cafeterias, offices and 
similar areas in the schoo The in 
candescent fixture has bent glass bow! 


sott, even light distribution 


The +2300 Seri 


diffuser tor 


without glare Incan 


descent and the 22400 Series Fluores 


‘ae 
cent units are availab r either re 


i¢ 
cessed or surtace mounted installation. 
Lincoln 


Alkco Mfg. Co., 4242 N. Ave., 
Chicago 18. 
For more details 825 railing card 


Model TN 3 Recorder 
Has Improved Indexing System 

A roll of which pull 
thr uugh and tear off provides a simpli 
hed and efficient indexing system for the 


Model TN 3 Rex Recorder dictating 


index slips 


new 


machine. Improved adaptability tor con 


ference and telephone recording 1s pro 
vided by the 
of the high 
OFF button 
off and automatically leaves it in neutral 
\n control on 


| the ma 


model 


increased range and quality 
| he new 
machine on and 


fidelity 


turns the 


response, 
t 


position, input volume 


the 


C hine in 


new pernits use ol 


all locations, regardless of noise 


conditions. 


The Rex Recorder records magneti 





nitting corrections to be made 


over ilre dy dictated material. When 
transcribed, dictation is magnetically re 
roved from the discs which are re-used 


lypists can back space one 
tran 


indefinitely. 


word at a time if desired when 
and the dictator is able to correct 
The Rex Re 
features Casy scanning and loca 


letter o1 the un 


scribing 
his material without delay 
corder 


point on 


ot any 


(Continued on page 156) 





breakable disc immediately. The ma 
chine is light and easy to carry from 
place to place if required. American Dic- 
tating Machine Co., Inc., 65 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle 826 on mailing card 


Roll-O-Matic Chair Stands 
Fold in Minimum Space 
Minimum storage space is required 
Berlin Roll-O-Matic Chair 
readily rolled out for 
efficient entrance and exit 
full 30 back-to-back 


The eight inch risers as 


the new 
They are 


tor 
Stands. 


use, giving 


space with a inch 


measurement. 
sure excellent vision from each seat. 
Students can sit 
the stands which are designed to meet 


with 


in relaxed comfort on 


made 


ll existing codes and are 


all 





fireproof material throughout. Berlin 
Chapman Co., Seating Div., Berlin, Wis. 


For more details circle 2827 on mailing card. 


emphasis on 


structural strength 


and contemporary design 


126 years the leading makers of 
chairs and tables for public use 





Write us your seating requirements. 
We will send appropriate 


THO 


NE 


illustrated material. PNOUST.RI 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 








One Park Avenue, 


SHOWROOMS: New York Chicago Dallas Los Angeles Miami Statesville, N. C. 
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That's all right... its PANELYTE! 


handsomely to any décor. Available in a com- 


Durable plastic surface is “tops” sia 
plete range of woodgrain finishes, solid col 


for cafeterias and classrooms ors, patterns and marble textures, Panelyte 


Teacher’s pet and student’s, too... beautiful, '§ ideal for use in classrooms 
practical Panelyte! Because Panelyte is the Among the well known firms using Panelyte 
durable laminated plastic that won’t break are: 
like glass, won’t stain, chip or scuff like wood MIpWEsT FouLpiInG Propucts INC 

. will give a lifetime of dependable service SCHIEBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

“ S . nme Or a — 
It has low reflectance value that’s easy on Sa ewenta CHENG FURNITt ans 
JOHN J. NESBITT COMPANY 

young eyes. 


You'll also find that Panelyte lends itself 


ST. REGIS 


For free illustrated material and further informa- . 
tion, write: Panelyte Division, St. Regis Paper 


Company, 150 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Literature and Services 


© The American History 


Geppert Co., 5235 


nev Atlas ot 
published by Denoyer 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, is now 
No. A48. Entitled “Our 
Its History in Maps,” the 


ivailable as 
United States 
’O-Da ge written and edited by 
ar B. Wesley, Ph.D. Map guides are 
tf the book 


per copy in heavy paper 


1 ' 
DOOK Was 


1 new feature ¢ structive 


which sells at $2 


$3.25 with Fabrikoid cover 


OOK Was Planned for student use 


with standard high school and college 
, | 
LEXts, It deals with social, economik 


Numan, political ind military tactors of 


story and contains maps as 


, 
is Many Diack and maps 


calendar ol 


828 on mailing card 


e Ihe complete line ot 


“Bradley Grout 


Washing Equipment and _ Drinking 
Fountains” 


ised \ 


cataloged in booklet re 


Bradley W: 


1, W Che 28-page ( ole italog 

( ( i] Intor iti I ishftoun 

essories be \\ ( WIONS ane 

I i brie arise ( individua 

grou Wasi oO gq ent anc 

ec ition i ivral ( irl lla 

ter to arcl t 

Fe C Jeta +829 mailing ard 





Master-Keyed P-570 


Finest of all master-keyed pad- 
locks. Case of rugged cast alumi 
num. Unique Dudley Master Key 
provides extra security. 


Popular rotating dial combination padlock. 
Stainless steel case, rust resistant mechanism, 
self-locking. 


If you've 


the proper control 


radiation 


e How to determine 
1S discussed 


Bulletin 
Com 


system for direct 
in non-technical 
CA-12 issued by Barber-Colman 
pany, Dept. 766, Rockford, III. Illustrated 
graphs, the bulletin in 
hot 


and discusses both two position and pro 


language in 


with charts and 


cludes control of steam and water 


portioning modes of control. 
For more details circle 2830 on mailing card 


e A 48 page catalog of Vampco Alumi- 
num Windows is Valley 
Metal Mich. 


The story ol design and production ot 


iailable from 


Products Co. Plainwell. 


the windows, from raw materials to the 
finished product, is told in words and 
pictures. Photographs and line drawings 
the 


windows and their operation, including 


3 
illustrate various types of Vampco 


a special section on classroom windows 


For more deta 283! on mailing card 


s circle 


e “Floor Cleaning Equipment and 
Maintenance Accessories” are the 
of General Catalog Number 156 
leased by White Mop Wringer Co., 
tonville, N.Y Over 


cescribed 


subject 
just re 
Ful 


250 items are 


a ; 
with profuse illustrations in the 


e catalog. Recent design and 


engineering improvements are shown In 


‘ 1] ° P ] | 
the illustrations and the catalog 15s laid 


out for easy reading and quick reterence 


[he complete index is another reader 
convenience, 
For more details circle 2832 on mailing card 





» been a school pupil during the 
past thirty years, you’ve probably had 
experience with dependable Dudley Locks. 

For more than three decades, Dudley 
has set the standard of locker protection 
in the school field. You'll save time and 
trouble with a complete Dudley installa- 
tion in your school. Every Dudley Lock 
carries a ' ; 


catalog folder. 
DUDLEY Lock Corporation 


Dept. 810 Crystal Lake, Illinois 


2-year warranty. Write for 
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e “The 3 R’s and Daylighting” is the 
title given to a special book prepared by 
Howard F. Daylight 
ing Research Center and available from 


Kingsbury of the 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp., One Gateway 
Pittsburgh 5 ae The booklet 

discusses the highly involved subject of 

the 

oat is th | 

velopment. | s the result of several year 


Center, 
classroom and its effect on child de 


ot study ot classroom lighting and its 
effects and presents the findings and the 
resulting suggestions for improved con 


ditions. The Importance Ol the quality 


of the light to produce what is called a 


“total luminous environment” is dis 


cussed with the aim of helping to pro 


duce conditions permitting children to 
work without undue strain on the eye 
For more details circle 2833 on mailing card 


e The “Modern Mimeographing Hand- 


book” gives valuable “how-to” advice on 
preparing stencils. Useful intormatior 
mimeograph de 


from how to lay out a 
partment and care for the duplicator t 


| 1 , 
selecting special stenci!s tor specific yobs 


is contained in the booklet available from 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy A 

Chicago 31 
For more deta +834 on mailing ca 


e A manual on “Teaching Aids in the 


Audio-Visual Program” has been pr 

pared by Audio Teaching Aids Dept. of 

Webster-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloom 
5 t 


ingdale Ave., Chicago 39. Prepared in 
discusses 


fashion the booklet 


text book 

the value of the audio-visual program 
as a teaching aid to the teacher and to 
the pupil Teaching technics _ for 


] | 
speech correction Classes, CIVICS Classes, 


band and orchestra, physical edu ation 


are discussed. 


cle #835 on mai 


and other 
For more details cir 


uses 
ng cara 


e Detailed information on Korok Chalk- 
board is given folder of 


fere d by 


mn a four page 
Division, The Enamel 

Eddy Rd... ( leveland 
this 


ustrations 


Ke rok 


Produc ts Co., 34] 


8, Ohio. The actual green shade o 
chalkboard is shown in the ill 
i folder. Diagrammatic draw 

the 


1 
porce lain on-steel board [Or 


ised in the 


construction of this 
all 


and classroom use. Complete descriptiv« 


s indicate 


mo 
ils 


] 
SC hoo 


c ] 
intormation with specications and in 
stallation mstructions are included. 


For more details circle 4836 on mailing card 


owe 1 3 tah c 4 
e Technical data, table of dimensions, 


a drawing showing tube arrangement 


and gas passes, and illustrations of all 
basic components of the Titusville Type 
WTP shop-assembled Water Tube Steam 
Generators are given in a new 14 page 
bulletin. The produced in 
steam capacities of from 7500 to 40,000 
pounds per hour. Bulletin 5511 is avail 
able from The Titusville Iron Works 
Co., Division of Struthers Wells Corp., 
Titusville, Pa. 
For more cetails circle #837 on mailing card 
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To keep a variety of food properly, 
you need separate controls 


3-WAY WARM “FULL- CIRCLE” PLUS uniform heat distribution in 


each compartment. ONLY Atlas 


AIR CONTROLS FOR HEATING IN stainless steel Hot Food Tables 
VARIOUS FOODS EACH SECTION *“FULL-CIRCLE” principle 


circulates heat uniformly, around 
sides and bottom of pan 
Nichrome screen, above burner 
gives complete combustion to 98% 


only AT LAS Hot Food Tables give you both 


“FULL-CIRCLE” heating 
principle plus removable drip pan 
creates even heat, prevents dried 
out and scorched food. 



























Extra-thick Fiberglas insulation 
completely surrounding each 
section prevents heat-transfer from 
one compartment to another 
Built-in dish shelf, directly beneath 
vents, keeps dishes warm, ready 
for use; an exclusive Atlas feature 











Stainless steel floor pans in each 
compartment remove easily for 
cleaning. Legs are adjustable 
Baked hammertone or stainless 
steel finishes. Various sizes to meet 
your needs. Write today. 


AT LAS Division 


) NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 














you get all all 







---for your 
milk service ! 







AUTOMATIC DISPENSING 














PORTION CONTROL 








SELF-SERVICE 














COST: and 
LABOR SAVINGS 


Meterflo' 7 PROGRAM CLOCKS 


DISPENSERS Model 2-5/10-F2 Easy to set to any desired schedule. Signals 
(Patented & Pets. Pend.) silenced over weekends, holidays . .. saves ad- 


ministration time. 12 or 24-hour models. 














Here’s greater convenience in milk service than ever before The clock alone costs as little as $89.50 and may b ' 
3 y be at- 


possible . . . simply by pressing a button or dropping a coin, tached to an existing pushbutton system. Complete new 
METERFLO delivers a CONTROLLED PORTION (1 to 24 ozs.) of systems may be installed at moderate cost. 


refrigerated milk, AUTOMATICALLY! Meterflo Units are now serving ’ 
— ) PROGRAM DISC: Automatically regu- 
- NC signals for 21. or 5 minute inter- 
= 0 NN vals any hour of the day. 


all types of food service installations, why not yours? Meterflo Coin 
=) j,—---__—- PROGRAM PINS: Placed to actuate 
| signals at specified times. 

CALENDAR SWITCH: Automatically con- 
trols operation for days, nights, week-ends 
PUSH-BUTTONS: Provide special signals 
without disturbing automatic operation 


Dept 627 Grove Street See your dealer for detailed information 
E Evanston, Illinois MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURING CO, OWENSVILLE 

















Operated Units provide 24 hour milk service in such self-service 


locations as schools, dormitories, factories, nurses quarters, etc. 






Investigate the advantages of Meterflo Units for your opera- 












tion. Ask your equipment dealer or write direct for full details. 


Metertlo 


DISPENSERS 
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Whats Hew... 





e A new Lathe-Shaper-Accessories Cat e How the Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Doubler @ “A Factual Report on the Everett 
log is now available from Logan Engi assists in fast conversion for changing Series 10 School Piano” is offered in a 
( Co., Lathe Divisi 1901 W, room uses for cafeteria, gymnasium, folder available from Everett Piano Co., 
Lawre Ave., Chicago 3 The 24 study room, meetings, assembly hall and South Haven 9, Mich. Data included in 
wwe booklet lists 66 models of screw other multi-purpose rooms is told in a_ the folder cover models available, Everett 
nil t lathes of advanced de- folder available from Mitchell Mfg, Co., specifications comparison chart, Dr. Car 
ot ru ibinet models, pede stal 931 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 46, ter’s specincations tor school pianos which 
a6 ind floor and bench models Wis. Entitled “One Room Adaptable to has twelve points which every school 
mging i 7 ( the | ch swi 0 Many Activities,” the folder discusses the should keep mind in purchasing pl 
No. 6560 through a complete line of safety, strength, mobility and versatility anos, a chart indicating how the Everett 
g lathes. | ll specificatic and de- of the multiple-use product for schools. meets these rigid specifications, and a 
led o1 ( ogan 8 incl For more details circle 641 on mailing card partial list of institutional users of Ever 

shape ee ee Ces" @ How to “Recondition Your Radiator “" spe ee a medion ead 

Eg Se Saree ee Traps Quickly, Inexpensively and Effici- 


watle?’ ic the eutiert 
ently is the subyec 


Fiberglas drapery 1ssued 


e Dura-Decor coated 


of Bulletin No. C-34 
»y Barnes 


Newtonville, Mass. 


Playground Catalog No. 22, “The Rec- 
reation Line,” is now available from Rex 
reation Equipment Corp., Anderson, Ind. 


Jones, 34 Crafts, 
Helptul 


informa 


and curtain fabrics are the subject « 
atalog eased by Duracote Cor. tion for those responsible for maint Descriptive information, photographs ind 
porate Ravenna, Ohio. The file folder nance of the heating system is contained — line drawings tell the story of the heavy 
tor catalog contains descriptions of 1n the folder duty play equipment manufactured by 
Dura-Decor fabrics ggested uses fo For mor ase » HOSE On mailing card the company. Included are slides, climb 
lifferet nstallatic tions oO ; ; ing gyms, merry-go-rounds, swings, sec 
agen e Architectural porcelain, its construc yg RT HOV, 1 RENEE a aie 
: ea , Ce nee” ton, uses and advantages, is the subject ee ee oe sae ar 
gd color ° x 3 bicvcle racks, outdoor basketball backs, 
For more details circle #839 on mailing card of a 16-page brochure issued by David giant strides and parts. 


ym Enamel Prod 


icts, Inc., 11035 E. 


e The 1956 edition of “Nava Member- Kibby St., Lima, Ohio. Known as the Bor more details clicia 20 Ge woalinecard 
ship List and Trade Directory” is now “D.A.P. Catalog, 1956 Edition” the e A folder on “The New Line of Cham- 
wailable at 50¢ per copy from the N: ooklet contains detailed drawings show- pion Dish Washing Machines” is avail 
tional Audio-Visua \ssociation, 540 ing the several types of panels available. able from Champion Dish Washing 
Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Ill. The 2¢ Photographs demonstrate the many ways Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Various models 
page booklet give rmation on sp 1 which Davidson panels can be used of dishwashing machines are pictured 

IC Sel ¢ oftere \ ( tha Ut l detailed spe cauions are given tor with construction features detailed and 
vudio il dealers ch panel cataloged. illustrated. 

Fo Jet +840 on mailing card For more details circle 3843 on mailing card For more details circle 2846 on mailing card 
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& 
a 


NOISELESS 


CHAIR 
GLIDES 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Longer wear means lower 
cost per year of service. 
Absorbs all 










Sphinn SVG «shock and 
Fuuerton Vl Oration 
noise. 





CALIFORNIA 


Clip Coupon 


and Mail for 
FREE SAMPLES 
NO OBLIGATION 
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WONDER WARE , {= 


Colorful and Long-Lasting 


MIX OR MATCH these beautiful and 
durable Melmac dishes —the plastic 
dishes with a sheen! Their noiseless 
feature eliminates dish clatter, pro- 
viding “silent service” when bussing. 
A large variety of shapes and sizes 
in eye-appealing Suntan, Pastel 
Green, Powder Blue, Canary Yellow or Coral. 





e. Chip-proof, warp-proof, stain- 
' 


low! 


Practically unbreakable 
resistant—keeps replacement costs 


WONDERFULLY LIGHT 

Featherweight — makes stacking, washing and carrying 
easy ... reduces fatigue. Its light weight adds to diner’s 
pleasure. 


WONDERFULLY STRONG 

Tough enough to stand all kinds of handling and lots of 
it. Can be washed by hand or machine—even boiled. Under 
ordinary conditions WONDER WARE outlasts china two 
to one. 

WONDER WARE is one of 50,000 items of equipment, 
furnishings and supplies available at DON on which 
Satisfaction is Guaranteed or money back. 

Write Dept. 16 (using your letterhead) for brochure, 
telling all about WONDER WARE, or ask for a DON 
Salesman to call. 


epwarp DON «2 company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S,, LaSalle St.—Chicago 16, III. 
Branches in MIAMI ¢ MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ¢ PHILADELPHIA-CAMDEN 
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Wc CONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“t AYTITE” =" FLOORING 


rye 4 





has been first choice for gyms, 


play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, Blocks, 
Regular Strips and Slats 


School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 
MFMA grades and trade marked 





ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


e Cleans erasers like new, so 
keeps chalkboards cleaner 
: 2rase faster; t 
ae ee ee See Sweet's file specs + 13J 
chalk dust 
Co 












e Combination brush and suc 
tion does the work 






CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


\ Beckley- P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. ; 
, ae dy BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
car 1900 Narragansett e« Chicago 39 Phone No. 2-2091 






Write for circular and name of nearest dealer. 







tote) Te) lef VM fOr any size 
FV -e wel femme §86audience 




























“Package 























J 

Units” il | 

SSS «owe "Have piano, will travel 

Engineered to national standards; provide exact number ; ( 
of seat-rows for present needs—economically expanded in Double-wheel Bassick casters are doing the heavy work in 

: ; : a lot of music classrooms. 

depth and section for future plans. Prefabricated structural H : . : mn rae oo 
; ; P andling pianos is no trick for these sturdy, low-slung, easy- 
steel members Galvanized for thorough protection against swivelling casters. And more important, they make it easy for 
rust and corrosion—at no extra Cost. your school piano to travel between auditorium and class- 
rooms. Other weighty equipment becomes mobile, too, on 
these heavy-duty plate casters—just as desks and chairs move 

easily and quietly on Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides and heaad 

—Fi-7 | These bleachers are de- mond-Arrow Casters. The Bassick Company, 
Ctart signed for permanent, Bridgeport 2, Conn. Jn Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
~ ln eee: semi-permanent, or 






oe | temporary seating at all 


pee 7% 
= =— a types of indoor or out- Vw ®& a 
i “| door events. tel 3 ¥ 


A DIVISION OF 
































Write for New Bulletin : \ 
Y a, MAKING CASTERS 00 MORE 


ZELIENOPLE 7, PA. 






UNIVERSAL 
MANUFACTURING CORP. 


MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS 
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Whats Hew ... 


e Orchestra Uniforms in stunning col- 


ors are illustrated in a folder by Ostwald 
Inc., Ostwald Bldg., Staten Island 1, 
N.Y Ihe different styles of uniforms 
avaliable lor men and women are moc 
eled with full descriptive data. Complete 
uniform accessories are also described and 
illustrated, 

For more deta rcle #847 on mailing card 

Film Releases 

Che 1956 School Building Filmstrip, 
35 mm, produced trom the 1956 School 
Building Architectur Exhibit at A 
lantic City. American Assn. of School 
Administrators, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

For more details cir 3848 on mailing card 
London’s Country, 16 mm _ sound, 
colo " arnborough Fly Past,’ 
‘Tanganyika Today,” 16 mm_ sound, 


black and white films, and “Festival io 
: 
sound, color film. 


30 Rocke- 


Edinburgh,’ l6 mm 
British Information Services, 


feller Plaza, New York 20. 


For more details 849 on mailing card 
‘The American Flag,” 16 mm _ sound 
motion picture in black and white or 

, 

color, tel Story of orig growth and 
1a 

meaning Of Our Nathonal Nag Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 


For more details #850 on mailing cé 


“Your School Publications,” filmstrip 
series, including “Organizing A Staff,” 
“Finding Feature Material,’ “Covering 
the News,” “Editing the Copy,” “Plan 
ning the Layout” and “Yearbook Plan 
ning and Production.” “Picture Stories 
for Reading Readiness—Series 2” 
filmstrip series: “Making Christmas 
Cookies,” “An Airplane Trip,” “Fishing 
With Daddy,” “A Visit to the Dentist,” 
‘Shopping tor Groceries” and “The New 
Baby.” Jam Handy Organization, 2321 


E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle 385! on mailing card 


color 


“Parables trom Nature,” | ilmstrip Series 
Two, includes “The Busy Bee,” “School 
Days in the Ocean,” “House of the 
Wren,” “Justus, the Ant,” “Chuckie 
Chipmunk” and “Peppy, the Pup.” So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle 4852 on mailing card 


Junior high science film series, “Falling 


Bodies,” “Chemistry of Air,” “Air in 
Motion,” “Friction,” “Energy,” “Reflec 
tion” and “Magnetism.” From Edward 
R. Murrow’s “See It Now” program, 


Pre sidency,” 


“The Vice 


hye hools,”’ 


“Segregation 1n 
“National Versus In 
dividual Rights,” “Peaceful Assembly 
and Free Speech,” “The Fifth Amend 
ment and Free Speech,” “The Conduct 
and 


security 


of Congressional Investigations” 





WILLIAMS & BROWER, 


SILER CITY ° 








Write for name of authorized distritutor in your state. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE ie 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk a = I 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- +) 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, — — 4] 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable : [| 
Chair Desks, Tables, Tablet Arm Chairs, and Teachers Desk. ‘| fis re I 

Also available with plastic surface. NY , r 


Incorporated 








160 











“Egypt and Israel.” High school voca 
tional guidance film, “Appointment with 


Youth.” McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St. New 
York 36. 


For more details circle 2853 on mailing card 


“Legislative Reporter,” 16 mm_ sound, 
black and white, story of reporting news 
about Ohio General Assembly. Ohio 
State University, Dept. of Photography, 
Brown Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2854 on mailing 


ard 


Supplier's News 


The Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Iowa, manufacturer of sound and 
mic FOSCOPIC slide announces 
its afhiliation with the Kalart Company, 
Inc., Plainville, Conn., manufacturer ot 


the photoflash synchronizer and movi 


projectors, 


editing equipment. The release states 
that the afhlhation will result in the 
transter of mianutacturing of Victor 
16 mm sound projectors and all othe: 


Victor products from its present manu 
facturing facilities to Kalart’s plant in 
Plainville. Management headquarters for 
Victor will remain in Davenport, lowa 
the 
There 


as will service and service 


will be 


training 
facilities. no changes in 
name, personnel or sales and distribu 
tion policies, according to the announce 


ment. 


ere Barcol. 


COLMAN 


WARDROBEdoor 





“a 


CHALKBOARD 





WARDROBE BEHIND 


- is reached by easy upward move- 


ment of 2-section Barcol WARD- 

ROBEdoor. Full-view opening 

gives teacher control of ‘‘cloak- 

room rush.” Provides more work- 

* ing wall space for chalkboard or 
tackboard, more usable floor space 
clear of pivots and hinges. Adver- 
tised to school officials. Call your 
Barcol distributor...under “Doors” 
in phone book. 


i} 
U4 


Barber-Colman Company 


DEPT. NB68, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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797 Folding Partit 
Richards-Wilcox Mtg. Co. 


These cards are detachable and are 
provided for the convenience of 
our subscribers, and those to whom 
they pass their copies, in obtaining 
information on products and serv- 
ices advertised in this issue or de- 
scribed in the “What’s New” Sec- 
tion. See reverse side. 







798 Tornado Floor Machine 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 





799 HerNel Air Conditioner 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 






800 Hardwood Flooring 
Robbins Flooring Co. 





80 


—_ 


Plastic Tote Trays 
The Fabri-Form Co. 


802 Tubular Seating 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


803 “Our Wonderful World” 
Spencer Press, Inc. 







qqaqd¢ 





804 Junior Furniture 
Shwayder Bros., Inc. 










Flexihood 












Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
806 Piano and Monitor System August, 1956 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
807 Kodaslide Filebox literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
808 Electric Collators WHAT’S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
Thomas Collators Inc. 
797 798 799 800 801 802 855 856 857 858 859 860 861 862 863 864 865 866 3867 
809 Trayvoe. ie eiciisten teh 803 804 805 806 807 3808 868 869 870 871 872 873 874 875 876 877 878 879 880 
nina pti foe otros 881 882 883 884 885 886 887 888 889 890 891 892 893 
810 Super Hilco Floor Wax 
Pehillyard Chemical Co. poetic + i epay>oedm 894 895 896 897 898 899 900 901 902 903 904 905 906 
827 828 829 830 831 832 907 908 909 910 911 912 $13 914 915 916 917 918 919 
811 Ceiling Boards 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 833 834 835 836 837 838 920 921 922 923 924 925 926 927 928 929 930 931 932 
eth 839 840 841 842 843 844 933 934 935 936 937 938 939 940 941 942 943 944 945 
812 eo a Cie 845 846 847 848 849 850 946 947 948 949 950 951 952 953 954 955 956 957 958 
851 852 853 854 959 960 961 962 963 964 965 966 967 968 969 970 971 
813 Coin Counter 









Klopp Engineering, Inc. 








814 Folding Banquet Table 
The Brewer-Titchner Corp. 


815 Space-Saver Table 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 


























index 





Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 











Key 
855 Adams & Westlake Company WHAT’S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
sensi eta emma : 197 798 799 800 801 802 855 856 857 858 859 860 861 862 863 864 865 866 867 
856 American Blower Corporation 603 804 805 806 807 808 868 869 870 871 872 873 874 875 876 877 878 879 880 
Unk Ventilator Products... ps ei bea mm v9 881 883 884 885 886 887 888 889 890 891 892 993 
857 American Desk Mis. Company eet dea: well aed ae, “en 894 895 896 897 898 899 900 901 902 903 904 905 906 
School Furniture ..ccscncccocceosseoees okt tanta ae eat 907 908 909 910 911 912 913 914 915 916 917 918 919 
920 921 922 923 924 925 926 927 928 929 930 931 932 
chin 833 834 835 836 837 838 
= eS Se ee 839 840 841 842 843 844 933 934 935 936 937 938 939 940 941 942 943 944 945 
845 846 847 848 849 850 946 947 948 949. 950 951 952 953 954 955 956 957 958 
859 American Seating Comp 851 852 853 854 959 960 1 
School eating jeibwiag pot 59 961 962 963 964 965 966 967 968 969 970 971 











860 Artiagion Poomes Seating ene 








861 Armstrong Cork Com 
Acoustical ‘Material *. 

















PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to ‘What's New’ 


Key 


797 Folding Partitio 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


798 Tornado Floor Machine 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 


799 HerNel Air Conditioner 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


800 Hardwood Floori ng 
Robbins Flooring Co. 


Plastic Tote Trays 
The PabriForm Co. 


802 Tubular Seating 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


803 “Our Wonderful World” 
Spencer Press, Inc. 


804 Junior Furniture 
Shwayder Bros., Inc. 


805 Flexihood 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


80 


© and Monitor System 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


807 Kodaslide Filebox 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


806 Pian 


$08 Electric Collators 
Thomas Collators Inc. 


809 Tr ac 
OTT ri State Supply Co. 


810 Super Hilco Floor Wax 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 


811 Ceiling Boar 
one: , Fiberglas Corp. 


812 SoundScriber “200” 
SoundScriber Corp. 


813 Coin Counter 
Klopp Engineering, Inc. 


814 Folding Banquet Table 
The Brewer-Titchner Corp. 


Pages 137-160 


Key 


816 Iso-Sonic Panels 
Iso Industries, Inc. 


817 Convertible Unit 
Seat-Eat, Inc. 


818 Sharpene: 
non Products Inc. 


819 Disposalls 
Joseph Goder Incinerators 


820 Dish Tray Truck 
Nutting Truck and Caster Co. 


821 Hi-Fi Public Address 
Allied Radio Corp. 


822 Circulation Desk 
John E. Sjéstrém Co., Inc. 


823 Pudding and Pie Fillings 
Universal Foods Corp. 


824 Move-About Desk 
Arlington Seating Co. 


825 Incandescent Fixtures 
Alkco Mfg. Co. 


826 Recorder 
American Dictating Machine Co. 


827 Roll-O-Matic Chair Stands 
Berlin Chapman Co, 


828 “U.S. History in Maps” 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 


829 Catalog 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 


830 Bulletin CA-12 
Barber-Colman Co. 


831 Catalog 
Valley Metal Products Co. 


832 Coties 
White Mop Wringer Co. 


833 “3 R‘s and Daylighting” 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 

834 my e* Handbook 
A. B. Dick Co, 


835 “Audio-Visual Aids” 
Webster-Chicago Corp. 


Key 


836 Folder on Chalkboard 
The Enamel Products Co, 


837 Bulletin 5511 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


838 Shop Accessories Catalo: 
Logan Engineering 


839 Fobrics Coney 
Duracote Corp. 


#40 List and Trade Directory 
National Audio-Visual Assn. 


Folder 
Mitchell Mtg. Co. 


Bulletin C-34 
Barnes & Jones, Inc. 


843 Brochure 
Davidson Enamel! Products, Inc. 


844 Sories 10 Piano Report 
Everett Piano 


845 Sintgnoss Catalog No. 22 
ecreation Equipment Corp. 


846 “Dish Washing Machines” 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co. 


847 Orchestra Vetter Folder 
Ostwald Inc, 


848 School Building Filmstri 
American Assn. of School 
A i tors 


84 


84 


we 


849 Film Releases 
British Tateamestion Services 


850 "The American ay 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


851 Filmstrip Releases 
The Jam Handy Organization 


852 “Parables From Nature” Filmstrip 
Society for Visual Education 


853 Film Releases 
McGraw-Hill soe Co. 


854 ‘Legislative Re: 
Ohio State Biute 





Index to Products Advertised 


815 er Table 

White Sewing Machine Corp. 

EIA ORR aon, oa 

Key Page 
855 Adams & Westlake Company 

Aluminum Windows ................ 7 
856 American Blower Corporation 

Unit Ventilator Products..................133 
857 American Desk Mfg. Company 

School Furniture 2.00000 cevsee-eee 146 


. 83 


858 American Floor Suxincing he etal 
Floor Maintenance ... 

859 American Seating Compan 
School Seating ...... ollowing page 32 





860 Arlington Seating Company 
School Seating ers 82 
861 Armstrong Cork Com 
Aoounioal Pave. ~ lll oth Levainnsiee 


Key Page 


862 Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 
Telephone System 2.02... .11-.cocncesees 131 


863 Barber-Colman Com: 
School Wordrobe dbddienaslh dasibeheionsia 160 


864 Bassick Company 
Casters 159 





865 Beckley-Cardy Compan 
Chalkboard eer Cleaner bictemateeie 159 


866 Blakeslee & Compan . G. S. 
Kitchen M ee 





17 
867 Bradley Washfountain Compa: 
Column Showers ......... es csitioniatOe 
868 Srungetse Sein Cfemies pe tition 
Folding Gym Seats... .ccncn-- 73 





Key Page 
869 ee Rn pee Company 

Schoo) Fuarmltyre nee .nrcnseecsnoveseereose 101 
870 Burroughs Corporation 

Accounting Machines ...................---127 
871 Central Scientific Com 

Beam Balance paid 74 
872 Certified a Ee ment Manufacturers 

School oh EIS Cover 4 
873 Caesepache and Ohio Railway 

Comme minous C UND sccsideimnsaacictionslaetohehtennies 135 
874 Chevrolet Division 

School Bus Chassis...................! Cover 3 





875 Claridge Products & ipment Inc. 
Chalkboards Equip 
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893 


894 
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896 


897 


898 
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900 
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902 


903 


904 


905 
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Fage 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
Floor Maintenance ..........-.-0-ccesems Es 
Connor Lumber & Land A Sompeey 
Maple Flooring .. Bes: aw 59 
Corning Glass Works 
Dinnerware ~ 88 
Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
School Lighting ne n..cncccssccoescorsoes . 99 























Cyclone Fence Dept., American. 
teel & Wire Div. of U.S, Stee) Corp. 
Wire Fence . 75 
Day-Brite Lys roeey Inc. 
School Lighting ........-...--.----.00 « 121 
Dixie Cup Company 
F Service . Il 
Don & Com y, Edward 
Institutional Equipment ................ ..158 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Dunham Compan . A. 
Heating Con Sriey Equipment..10+!, 105 
Duracote Corporation 
Fabrics 138 
Eastern Machine Products Co. 
Venetian Blinds 2...........--oc-e J, 25 
Everett Piano Com i 
Pianos cane ; 150 
Fabri-Form Company 
School Tray 128 
Federal Telephone and Radio 
mpany 
Telephone System ..................+ 110 
Fenestra faporpecated 
Metal Building Panels................. 107 
Fiberesin Plastics Com Y 
Surfacing Material .................... Cover 2 
Fleetwocd Furniture epany 
School Furniture ....................... 120 
Geneva Modern Kitchens 
Homemaking Classroom 
Pen. fp SEED Reece” 6 ete 122 
Gold Seal tara Congoleum- 
Nairn, 
Floors % Walls 447 
Gri Equipment, Inc. 
TXhoal Reati g 144 
Guth y, Edwin F. 
Schoo! Ligh pe SEES SEER 
Hako Building Products 


Floor Covering .......following p1ge 16 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporatioa 

School Furmiture 2.2. -.2......2..-.0-005 sonee 18 
Hardware Engineering Co., Inc. 

Classroom Furniture ......................145 
Hardwood Products Corporation 

Sound Insulating Doors.............. ......134 
Hauserman Company, E. F. 

Movable Interiors 2.22... o--4 1] 
Herrick Refrigerator pancoeunall 

Refrigerators —. er Pe 
Hillyard Chemical ager ll 

Floor Maintenance 22....-cccececem seed OF 
Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing 

Company, Inc. 183 


PONG DOLE .2.~-22.-..carwcerrecsnsenet genes 


Holcomb Mig. Company, J. I. 
a fo Snoe 115 


oor Maintenance  ........-.--...-<- 
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Page 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
chool Lighting *.. scores ecisettibaisieeds dessa OU 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
School Furniture ..2..2........--0c0s woe 30 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
I BIO seipcttctincitittnc enti OO 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Maintenance Products 2.0... 04 


Ideal Dispenser Com: 
Milk Vendor ave) 79 





International School Seating Division 
of Union City Body Co., Inc. 
School Seating 118 





yea Heating & Air Conditioning 
Divn., Surface ae ether 


Heating Units ....... cectetastiemh ly 1G 


Johns-Manville 


Floor Covering 136 





Johnson Service Caen 
Temperature Contr 


Kentile, Inc. 


FI0CE COCCTIRG ccecccccncesiereeenind ences OF 


nowgeee Industrial Washer Corp. 

















washer 146 

Kewaunee Mig. Com: 

Laboratory Forskere einsnighild teonitieinen 
Kohler Com 

Plumbing Fixtures 108 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com 

Window Glass eirpend 109 

an Engineering Com: 
e Lathes - tron! 126 
McArthur & Sons, Inc., George 

Gym Towels 140 
Magic Chef, 


(Awd m3 Cooking Equipiment...117 


Manley, Inc. 
Refreshment Equipment ......,.....— $5 


Maple Flooring Mfrs. Association 











Maple Flooring 119 
Mastic Tile Corporation of America 

Floor COveriTig 2-.cneoeneenenseeng me Vee * 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 

Gym Seats 145 
Meterflo Dispensers 

Milk Dispenser 157 





Mississippi Glass Compan’ 
Diffusing Glass ae Newel peige 17 


























Mitchell Mfg. Com: 

School lersiaee A cdl baecotaticices Oe 
Montgomery Mfg. Com: 

ogra Cleties Clocks tbe 157 

National Cornice Works 

Hot Food Tables 157 
National Gypsum cea 

Building Prod SRE BEES 
National Lock Company 

Locks 139 
Neubauer Mfg. Com 

basket Rock 149 
New Castle Products, Inc. 

Folding Doors 129 
Nissen Trampoline Compan‘ 

Trampolin lines . 142 
Norris Dispensers, Inc. 

Milk Di s 22, 23 
yee ng oad — Glass 

mpan sii 

Root anels bd 71 












































Key Page 
940 Owens Illinois: Libbey Glass 
Glassware 123 
941 Page Fence Association 
Wire Fence 152 
942 Peabody Seating Com: 
School Seat g —_ 77 
943 Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Glass Blocks 1 124, 125 
944 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com 
Window Glass ............— aie , 21 
945 Powers Regulator Company 
Temperature Control ............ 91 
946 Rauland-Borg Corporation 
School Sound Systems......................139 
947 Reliance Chemicals Corporation 
Plumbing Maintenance ................132 
948 Remington Rand Inc. 
Typewriters 9s 
949 Richards-Wilcox Mfg. wrens 
Folding Partitions .....2.-cccmeee 96 
950 Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Chalkboard. 26 
951 St. nes oo Pap 
ag ram capiouinteapihciteid aoeenene dd 5S 
952 as = & nS Coteate. I John 
Gruman 85 
953 Mete Valve Com: 
Flush Valves"... I 
954 sean Turbine Com 
Molatenanes - 2 5a wd 45 
955 Sphinx Chair Glide Com: 
Glides eat 158 
956 Stacor Equipment Com 
Dri weing Table — 149 
957 me Compan: 
ver Handling System......._..........148 
958 Hone Dine Corporation 
ctural Systems ........................ 16 
959 ‘Thonet Industries, Inc. 
School Purmiture .2.......1—- neon 54 
960 Tioges Division 
Floor Cov erdeng nccnn ccs OO 
961 Toastmaster Products Div. of 
McGraw Ele Company 
Food Service Equip t 87 
962 U.S. Pl 
a ywood Sapatinn 103 
963 Universal Bleacher Company 
Bleachers 151 
964 Universal Mfg. Corp. 
bacuers. 159 





965 Vestal, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance 22.0... 19 


966 Victor Animat ih Corporation 
Projector pees 146 





967 Vous t Hardware Co., Von Duprin 
‘vision 
Fire and Panic Exit Devices......... wee 32 


968 Westinghouse Electric hacacnaencs: 
School 1 Lighting ... 412, 113 


969 Williams & Brower, Inc. 
School Furni 


RID ci ssiticaneninccineiclia RO 


141 





970 Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
Locks 


971 Young Com Paul O 
Barrel pany, Paul Stands... 76 
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They’ve got to be great! 






Chevrolet chassis models increased economy and dependability! 

Modern, short-stroke V8 power is stand- 
ard in both new 60-pupil capacity models, 
optional at extra cost in all others. Power 
brakes and tubeless tires are included at no 

In whatever Chevrolet model best suits extra cost on most models. And all models 
your requirements, you can be sure of comply with the most recent National 
brawny frame construction, road-leveling Minimum School Bus Standards. Your 
suspension, outstanding performance and Chevrolet dealer will be happy to supply 
maneuverability—features that result not specifications. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
only in greater safety and stamina, but in General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





have to be great to pass rug- 
ged proving ground tests. And they’ve got to 
be great to live up to their hard-earned rep- 
utation for extra safety and dependability! 


















Name your capacity . .. Chevrolet’s got it! 












” 






ferererte with 





8802 —240-inch wheelbase, 6802 —220-inch wheelbase, 
60-pupil capacity body. 48- to 54-pupil capacity body. 











10802 — 240-inch wheelbase, 
60-pupil capacity body. 










4502 —154-inch wheelbase, 3106 (3116)—Suburban 


6702—194-inch wheelbase, 
30- to 36-pupil capacity body. Carryall, 8-pass. truck model. 


42- to 48-pupil capacity body. 





















New Chevrolet School Bus Chassis 


E Gone 


> 


hes 


...glve you more economical 
Fluorescent Lighting 


because they are “Tailored to the Tube” 


Every type and size of fluorescent tube 
has its own specific electrical require 
ments. Thus, to get ideal performance 
ind lighting economy, it is essential that 
the ballasts provide precisely the electrical 
needs of the tubes they operate. 


CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS are ““Tailored to 
the Tube.” Built to exacting specifications, 
then tested and checked by ETL, an in- 
dependent agency, CERTIFIED CBM 
BALLASTS are a dependable assurance 
of both satisfactory and economical 
fluorescent lighting. 


PROVIDE: 
LONG BALLAST LIFE 
FULL LIGHT OUTPUT 
LONG LAMP LIFE 
TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


all of which contribute to easier mainte- 
nance and fluorescent lighting economy. 


Eight of the country’s leading manufac- Send for free booklet, “Why It 
turers of ballasts make CERTIFIED CBM | Pays to Use CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS in 


Ba.ttasts. Participation in CBM is open Fivorescent Lighting Fixtures.” 


to any manufacturer who wishes to qualify. 


7, 
CG ERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 
2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





